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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1843. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND 
THE NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH 
. NATURAL HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 


I._RECENT APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY TO 
THE ARTS. 


Tuere are periods in the history of all the sciences when truths, 
hitherto known and studied only by philosophers, become the 
Beaperiiy of the world at large, by being rendered applicable to 

irectly useful purposes, Of the services which man has de- 
rived from discoveries in astronomy, in chemistry, in hydro- 
statics, in optics, in acoustics, much has been written; but the 
useful applications of electricity have been so recent, and the 
strides now making so gigantic, that there has not been time 
to classify and illustrate them. One week’s discoveries may 
greatly surpass those of the previous week, and the mind is 
almost bewildered by the various paths in which art is receiving 
contributions from this science. To describe the whole of these 
applications, or the scientific principles whereon they rest, would 
be beyond our purpose ; but it seems fitting to give in this work 
some account of the more prominent instances which the last 
few years have afforded. ity 

- It is necessary to explain that the term electricity receives 
now a wider acceptation than in former times. The elfects pro- 
duced by friction on certain dry substances have always been 
grouped under this name; but those produced by the action of 
certain liquids on metals obtained at first. the name of galvan- 
tsm, while those which govern the movements of the magnet 
were termed magnetism. It has been, however, now all but de- 
monstrated that these three agents, together with the inter- 
mediate varieties of electro-magnetism, magneto-electricity, and 
also animal electricity, and thermo-electricity, are all modifica- 
tions of one agent, the nature of which is not yet known, but 
which puts on different forms according to the-mode in which 
it is excited. In most instances the effects are such as might 
be, produced by a current flowing with enormous Tapiaity, and. 
hence the term. ‘electric current” has been generally adopted. 
If two slips of dissimilar metal, such as zinc and CORPETe be im- 
mersed in an acid solution, and their upper ends joined by a piece 
of dry metallic wire, a “current” of electricity sets. in from the 
-zinc to the liquid, thence to the copper, and thence through the 
wire back to the zinc. This simple fact.may be taken as a type 
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Recent Applications 
of all the varied galvanic arrangements. The discovery of the 
best metals for this purpose, the one quickly and the other 
slowly oxidable, of the bests sqlugop, of the best form of vessel, 
of the best arrangement of-wire, ofithe best mode of accumulat- 
ing and multiplying the effects, has been the object of innumer- 
able investigations ever since Galvani and Volta discovered this 
form of electricity, half a ¢century'ago. Then again a magnet, 
placed in certain relations with respect to a metallic wire, will 
cause an electric current to pass through the wire ; and, con- 
versely, a through a wire will induce magnet- 
ism in a piece of soft iron favourably placed. These simple facts 
must be received in lieu of-a more extended elucidation, for 
which we have not room ;, and the reader will bear in mind that 
all the useful app cations. about to, be noticed are to be referred 
to a current of electricity, the velocity of which has been shown 
by Professor Wheatstone to be zot ess than 200,000 miles per 
_ Lightning Conductors.—lf electricity, accumulated in large 
whether in the form of lightning or not, cannot finda 
favourable path or conducting medium, it: produces: the ‘most 
devastating effects; and hence the use of a metallic wire. in 
buildings to carry downto the earth any of the electric fiuid 
which may ‘ave boon received from the atmosphere; or, con- 
versely, to carry upward to the clouds a supply from: the 
earth when they are, to use a ‘scientific phrase, “in a negative 
state.” In many: of the cases hereafter to be noticed, a current 
is the agent by which the useful: effect is: produced’; but in 
this case the current itself is the useful ct, by carrying 
away that which would otherwise shatter wood or other im- 
per ectly-conducting substances. Conducting-wires have long 

en used in buildings with valuable effect, but a strange neglect 
has been shown in applying them to-shipping. Ships’ conduc- 
tors have generally been formed of a copper chain, composed of 
rods of about two feet in length and a sixth of an inch diameter, 
with an eye at eachend; and the rods are joined end to end by 
rings.- They are intended to be fastened tothe mast, but herein 
is the lamentable neglect, for they are rarely used at all‘in mer- 
chant vessels; they’are- supplied to the Royal Navy only when 
asked for expressly, and are ‘even then often stowed away among 
other stores inthe hold during an entire voyage. Hence our 
‘ships are often. struck by lightning; and hence Mr. Snow 
Harris, who-has paid great attention to this. subject, has been 
led to propose ‘tothe Admiralty a new His plan 
is, to msert into the mest of a ship a band of eopper composed 
of plates‘rivetted together, the width varying from two to 
six inches, the-thiekriess about a quarter of an inch, and extend- 
‘ing from the very summit of the highest mast tothe copper 
sheathing near ‘the keel. The ribbon of copper is so formed as to 
yield to the movements of the mast, into a groove of which it-is 
mserted. ‘The expense is estimated at: 102/. 12s. 7d. for a 10- 
‘gun ship, and thence upwards to 365/, 17s. 8d: for a 120-gun 
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of Electricity to the Arts. 3 
A. committee inted. by the Admiralty to investigate 
the subject in 1840 conclude their Report thus:— We trust we 
have shown, by the evidence of; facts derived from the ex- 
perience of many years, as well as by’the opinions not only of 


scientific but. essional men, the efficacy of Mr. Harris's’ 


conductors; and considering the number of lives: 
Ww have been Jost by lightning—the immense amount of pro- 
perty: which has’ been destroyed, as shown by Mr. Harris, and is 
still exposed ‘without: adequate —protection—the inconvenience 
which has-arisen, and:is still liable te arise, from the:loss of the 
services of ships at moments of critical importance—the di 

of procuring new spars in times ‘of war on foreign: stations (not 
to mention the great expense of wages and victuals for the crews 
of ships while rendered useless till repaired)—we again beg to 
state our unanimous opinion of the great advantage possessed 
by Mr. Harris’s conductors above every other plan, affording 
permanent security at: all times, and. under all circumstances, 
against the injurious effects of lightning, effecting this protec- 
tion without any nautical scientifie objection whatever; and 
we, therefore, most earnestly recommend their general adoption 
in the Royal Navy.” We are not aware that this recommenda: 
tion has asi yet, to: any considerable extent, been-acted ion; but 
there is‘no doubt: that ultimate benefit will: result from the in- 


vestigation, whether this’ particular arrangement, or a: modifica 


«Copper Sheathing.—It is, perhaps, scarcely: consistent: to: 
speak here of an: electrical contrivance: which,’ from ‘an un- 
expected cause, was unsuccessful ; but afew words may be de+ 
sirable.. It has been found that sea-water corrodes the co 

sheathing of ships, but that it does so only when the latter 
is im particular electrical state,,and gives: rise to a! galvanic 
current ; and Sir Humphry Davy thence thought that if: he 
could: throw the ‘copper into the opposite electrical state, the 
corrosion might be stopped. He, therefore, attached pieces: of 
iron or of zime to the copper, in order that the chemical and 
electric action might. emanate from the zinc or iron rather than 
from the copper ; in other words; that the.zine-or iron might be 
correded instead of the copper. The attempt completely suc- 
ceeded that orders were issued to apply plates of iron, or “/pro- 
tectors;” to many ships belonging to the Royal ‘Navy, and:many 
mer¢chantmen’ were similarly fitted out.. A’ short experience, 
however, showed that though the copper was protected from 
corrosion, am unleoked-for evil of another kind speedily arose. 
The altered state: of ‘the copper-sheathing favoured the de 

tion of the calcareous matter from sea-water, the growth of sea» 
weeds, ‘and the. adhesion: of: animals everywhere to the 
copper.’ The bottoms of the ships thus became extremely: “foul,” 


-which'so impeded: their’ sailing-as)to lead to the abandonment 


of the proteetors. ‘The but it gave rise to 

an evil greater than that which wasto be remedied. 

Submarine Operations—A remarkable elec- 
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‘an ‘the depth of the sea has been an inquiry which has called 
‘forth nosmall ingenuity. Aver 


4 Recent Applications 


tricity has been made within the last two or three years, in the 
firing of gunpowder beneath the water as an agent in blasting 
and exploding.’ To understand this action, a few words of ex- 
planation are necessary. As long as the electric current is allowed 
to flow uninterrupte y through a good conductor, ‘its progress 
is silent and invisible ; but if a break occurs in the continuity of 
the circuit, many extraordinary effects ensue. The electric fluid; 
in its apparent endeavour to reach a good conductor, exercises 
a most irresistible action on the ‘intermediate bodies.” “Invsome 
cases, a light so dazzling that the eye cannot endure it ; in ‘others; 
a heat more intense than can be produced by any other means; 
in others, a decomposition of substances which resist every other 
mode of analysis, are the resulting phenomena. In the instance 
now befcre us, the current, instead ‘of being allowed ‘to pass 
through a continuous wire, must traverse a mass of gunpowder, 
in the act of passing from one wire to another, and the heat 
thus engendered or liberated ‘is sufficient to ignite: the gunpow- 
der. «In the open air, the arrangement of the apparatus for the 
production of this effect is simple enough, but how to effect it 


Wi 


Most readers have heard of the “ Royal George,” which found: 


-ered at Spithead 60 years ago, and many have heard of the various 


attenipts made to raise it. Small articles alone, however, had 
been raised, and this by the aid of the diving-bell, until re- 
cently.’ It was found that the ship could not be removed from 
the bottom; where it remained a serious incumbrance, unless it 
were blown up, and the fragments removed piecemeal. Colonel 
Pasley conceived that gunpowder might be carried down, ‘by the 
aid of men in a diving-bell, and deposited in a water-tight vessel 
close to the ship, and then exploded by means of an: electric 
current conducted by wires from a galvanic apparatus placed in 


aship.at some distance. The difficulties and disappointments 


‘which he met with in prosecuting this enterprise were eno 
to damp the ardour of most men; but he ultimately succeeded, 
and has’ shown how valuable an ‘agent electricity may be made 
-- The gunpowder employed for this purpose was ‘contained 
in cylinders, some of which were of the enormous dimensions 
‘of seven: feet in length by three im ‘diameter, and ‘contained 
more than 2000 Ibs. of powder each.:''These: were’ made 
wrought-iron, while others were made’ of lead: and wood: ‘In 
July, 1839, Colonel Pasley received - permission: from “the 
Admiralty to commence operations, and’ ‘he proceeded to pro- 
cure the powder, cylinders of different forms and sizes,’ the 
electrical apparatus, boats of various kinds,»a diving~bell, 
divers who could descend and remain’ under water in a water- 
tight dress, and all the necessary appendages. .On two dif- 
ferent days in August and September attempts were made to 
one of the great cylinders, previousi*'attached to’ the 
ide of the sunken vessel, but both times withoat*success. It 
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was found a matter of great difficulty to keep the sea-water from 
penetrating to, the powder, and the conducting-wires from being 
disarranged; but these difficulties were ultimately overcome. 
On September 23rd, one of the cylinders, containing 2160 Ibs. 
of powder, was exploded; and on October 15th, a second, con- 
taining 2300 lbs. The effect in each, case was to cause a great 
disturbance in the sea, and to shatter considerable portions of 
the ship, which were afterwards attached to chains and cables 
by divers who went down in diving-dresses, and then hauled up 
by men working at capstans above. ., Success. having once been 
attained, operations. continued; and the result has been the re- 
moval of a large. portion of the ill-fated.ship. It has, we be- 
lieve; been estimated .that the brass guns recovered from the 
wreck will more, than repay the expense of, Colonel Pasley's 
operations—a circumstance ,more than usually fortunate in re- 
spect of scientific investigations. The shattered fragments of 
wood have been chiefly fabricated into relics, or deposited in 
It must. be evident that when once.a mode is devised of pro- 
tecting the gunpowder from the water, and of forming a con- 
nexion between it and the electric current, the applications of 
this method may be very varied. Captain Paris, an engineer at 
Boston, United States, has employed the method successfully 
in blasting rocks. .In 1840 excavations were made ina rocky 
bed for the, construction of quays and docks at that place, and 
the.removal-of the submarine rock was effected by genposder, 
ignited beneath the water by an electric current. The.powder 
was, used in various quantities, from 4 to 16 ounces, enclosed in 
air-tight tin canisters. .The copper-wires were inserted in the 
canisters, and, these, as well. as the. powder, well secured by a 
water-proof composition. A hole was drilled in the rock for the 
reception of each canister, by a workman who descended in a 
diving-bell ; and after securing the canister in the, hole, and 
making the requisite connexion with a. galvanic ADDATALNE, an 
electric current exploded the pas and blasted the rock. 
The advantages, as compared with the old method, are stated to 
be—greater security from danger, greater certainty of action, 
greater expedition, greater explosive force.with a given amount 
of powder, and. less. expense: important advantages, certainly. 
.Blectric. Moving Power-—Hopes have been .strongly excited 
within the last ten years that the electric current may be so mo- 
dified as to actas amoving power for machinery in lieu of steam, 
wind, water, and animal.power. The mode in which this power 
seems most likely to be. practically applied is, by bringing about 
an alternate closing and breaking of the electric current, whereby 
a period of total cessation succeeds a period of activity, this 
period being, perhaps, the fractional part of a second. Electro- 


magnetic machines, in which a current passing through a. wire — 
imparts magnetism to a piece of iron; and magneto-electric 
machines, in which a magnet causes a current to pass through a 


neighbouring wire, have been constructed with such an arrange- 
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6 Recent Applications 
ment ‘of parts’ as causes tha electric curretit, whether produced 
by or producing the magnetism, to be periodically broken and 
as often renewed. It was found practicable to arrange a small 
wheel'so as to’ be capable of ‘revolving by the operation of this 
alternate action, and the next ‘step was to cause this wheel to 
become ‘a moving power for machinery. 
- Mr. Sturgeon exhibited, at one of the ‘scientific institutions 
in 1833, a small magnetic contrivance for turning machinery. 
It was capable of pumping water, sawing wood, and drawing 
models of carriages and waggonis ‘along ‘the floor: The whole 
affair Was a mere toy, but it showed ‘the o tion of the prin- 
ciple.’ Since then at least a dozen machines have been de- 
‘scribed in ‘various ications, al] ‘having electricity as the 
moving power, but all too crude to ‘be‘usefully employed. ‘Dr. 
M‘Connell,’ of Pennsylvania, made, in 1837, @ small machine 
which caused a driving-wheel to rotate’70 times in‘ a minute, 
‘carrying a load of 40 tbs. through aspace of 300‘feet per minute. 
The machine was 2 feet high by 1 broad, and weighed 17 Ibs. 
“Mr. Davenport, of Vermont, attracted a good deal ‘of attention, 
‘two or three years ago, by the construction’ of electro-magnetic 
machines, exhibiting various modes of inducing the alternations 
‘above alluded to, and‘of applying'the power thus produced. He 
‘caused a wheel to rotate horizontally 300 times per ‘minute, and 
‘to lift 28 Tbs. from the floor by the ‘action of-a small'machine. 
Mr. Clarke, of Leicester, constructed, ‘in 1840, an’ electio-mag- 
netic Jocomotive machine, which ran on a circular railway, 
Arawing from 60 to 100]bs.’ It worked ‘more than two‘hours 
‘with three pints of liquid in the'galvanic apparatus. - Enthusiasts 
already look forward to the time when a “ feed” of zinc-and'acid 
‘will supersede not only a “ feed of corn,” but a “charge”: of 
‘coal or coke. Both Professor Wheatstone and Mr. Henry Fox 
‘Talbot have lately directed their ‘attention to this subject, and 
have introduced some new principles into the construction of 
berating: rn engines, the objects of which are to produce 
greater force with the same consumption of materials. Our 
limits ‘will not allow us to do more than merely to notice’ these 
attempts. 

Electro Locomotive Power.—An extension of the moving power 
above‘noticed has been made to the’ eying of passengers by 
similar agency, two ‘persons having actually succeeded in effect- 
‘ing this. Professor P. Forbes, after stating that Mr.’R. David- 
son, of Aberdeen, has coristructed a small galvanic ‘machine 
whereby a lathe is driven with such velocity as'to be’capable of 
turning small articles, proceeds state that in another form of 
apparatus, with only two électro-magnets and‘one square foot of 
‘zinc ‘surface, Sufficient power is generated to draw a’small-ear- 
Tiage with two persuns in it over a very rough floor. | While we 
are now writing (Nov. 1842) the Scottish journals ‘give’a or ot 
of an experiment just made,’ at the imstance ‘and“on the line 
‘of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, wherein'a 
locomotive carriage has been impelled at a rate of four miles an 
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hour iby. the agency of Mr..Davidson’s electro-magnetic 
Professor Jacobi, in a Paper read.at.the Glasgow Meeting of 
the British Association in 1840, described the attempts which he 
hadmade.to navigate a-small vessel.on the Neva, near St. Peters- 
burg, by electro-magnetism. He stated, that an experiment 
was, made. in 1839. with a, boat of 28 feet in length and 74 
in| Width, drawing nearly 3 feet of water, and carrying 14 per- 
sons. ; This boat-was. propelled upon the Neva at.the rate of 3 
miles.an hour, the moving power being a-galvanic, battery of no 
very, large size. ,,.On, the previous. year, only half. this velocity 
had been. attained, certain improvements having been made in 
the mean time.|,ie remarked, “We have gone thus on the. Neva 
more than onee,,and during the.whole day, partly with and 
partly against the stream, with a party of 12 or 14 persons, and 
with)a, velacity,not much Jess than that.of the first-invented 
steam-beat. 1 believe that more cannot, be expected from a me- 
chanical force whose existence has only been known since 
1834.” It wasknown.rather before that year, 
»ileetrical Telegraph-—To, any one who is acquainted with the 
general principles of mechanism, it will be obvious that if a 
moving power ‘once. produced, there are means of applying 
that power to.a-vast variety. of purposes by a modification of the 
associated|mechanism, Thus,the breaking and closing of the 
electric. current, by destroying and renewing magnetic action, 
becomes.a source of power which.may,be expended in causing. 
a-wheel to rotate; a lever. to work, or a, pendulum to oscillate. 
How this power. can enable any one.to construct .a telegraph 
would be incomprehensible unless we bear in,mind the almost 
inconceivable rapidity. with which the electric fluid moves, Ex- 
periments have been tried with a view to determine how long.a 
time is.consumed in the transfer of this subtle agent to.a given 
distance, but the time is absolutely inappreciable—at least for. 
all common -purposes, since that which could travel round the 
globe in the tenth part of a second,will set at nought the. mea- 
surements of everyday life. If, then, a wire can be stretched 
from one station to. another, and back again,an electric current 
will.traverse it in a smaller portion of time than human means 
can detect ;.and it then becomes a fair exercise of ingenuity to 
devise how this rapid messenger shall. be the means of bearing 
intelligence... on dl 
This, object has been achieved..with remarkable success. by 
Messrs. Wheaistone and. Cooke, each of whom had separately 
turned his attention to, the subject before.a joint partnership 
was formed. .Morse, in America, Steinheil, in Germany, and 
other parties, have constructed,or proposed electrical telegraphs ; 
but, ‘the above-named gentlemen are, we believe, the only per- 
sons .who have worked out and put into execution a complete 
system, of electro-telegraphic communication. At present the, 
application, is confined. to railways, and this will probably be the 
test. by which the further, applicability of the system may be 
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judged. . An outline of the-arrangements on the London ‘and 
Blackwall Railway will serve to give some idea of the’ mode'itt 
which the system operatess—" 
This railway is worked by two stationary engines, each of which 
ulls a rope whereby the trains are drawn‘along the line. A train 
fears each end every quarter of an hour, anid one or more’¢ar- 
riages leave each intermediate station at'the same times, for thir’ 
teen or fourteen hours in the day, so that nearly 60 trains travel in 
each direction per day. Every carriage is * gripped,” ‘or clasped, 
to the rope which passes beneath it, and is thus drawn"along 
by the movement of the rope.’ But if the guard or policeman 
happened to neglect to “grip” the rope before the latter begms 
to move, the carriage could not then fastened.‘ to it; and im- 
4 minent danger would ensue. ©The moving power, too, is four 
: miles away from the train to be moved, ‘and’ hence the utmost 
iF uncertainty would arise as to the moment when ‘the: tractive 
i force ought to’ commence. To obviate these and many other 
“Be difficulties, a complete system of telegraphic communication 
j exists along the line, by which (it is scarcely too much ‘to -say} 


Ht the persons at every station ‘know the precise’ situation ‘of the 
carriages and traffic at every other station. 
At the Mimories station is a toom' called ‘the “Telegraph 


Room,” in which is an upright case about: as-large as ‘a cabinet 
pianoforte. In the lower compartment of this’ case’ is a‘ smalt 
voltaic battery (zinc, dilute acid, and copper), forming the’source 
of motion for this end of ‘the telegraph. Above this, 'the’front 
exhibits several dials, in front of each of which ofie’ or more 
index-hands move. In connexion with every index-hand ‘is 
small handle, which, on being’ moved ‘by an attendant, places the 
galvanic battery into connexion with a small magnet behind the 
Index, by which the latter is made to deviate to the right or left: 
: At the other end of the railway, and at the intermediate 'statiotis 
| at Shadwell, Stepney, Limehouse, West India Docks; and Poplar; 
there are other telegraphs in connexion with this, wirés’ run~ 
. ning all along the line enclosed in a metal tube; and the arrange- 
ment: is such, that whenever a particular index ‘deviates ‘to the 
right or left at the Minories station, an index deviates to the right 
or left at ‘all the other stations at the same instant. If, then; & 
& alphabet, or key, or dictionary, or table of signals 
‘¢ agreed on, the relative positions of two or more index-harids 
will serve to convey a message. By the side of the telegraphic 
case a large chart is hung up, containing about a hundred sen- 
_ tences, instructions or questions, each'of which is symbolled by 
a ‘particular position of two or three indéx-hands. Thus’ one 
t position, capable of being effected by two movements of ‘thé 

andles, implies, “ Will the train wait for the next steam-boat?” 
Another implies, “ Will the steam-boat wait for the next train?” 
| And others, “ How many passengers?” “ How many carriages?” 
and various inquiries and directions relating to the engines, the 
G ropes, the telegraphs, and the steam-boats which start from and 
i arrive at Blackwall. By this intercommunication, which is con- 
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stantly going on the day, the most minute knowledge 
is:obtained at the London end of what is:going forward at the 
Blackwell end, and vice versd, as well as at the intermediate 
stations... Whenever the proper officer at) each. station: has: at- 
tached the carriages to. the: rope, he gives a telegraphic signal 
thereof to the engineer atthe end to. which the train is goimg; 
and it is not until this engineer has thus had: intimation from all 
the stations that: he causes, his engine:to act-on.the rope. . 
undeviating accuracy and regularity, of: this system 

led..to an investigation involving many. important points con- 
nected with railway travelling.: Many of the:projected lines will 
certainly never return an adequate interest for the outlay unless. 
the latter is kept-down to a low point; and hence it: has been 
proposed to use a single line, or single pair of:rails, with the aid 
of the electrical telegraph, instead:of a double line without it ;: 
‘“* sidings.”.er.“ passing-places” being arranged along the line at. 
certain distanees.. The advocates of this latter system urge that 
a single line, with an efficient tel phic communication; will 
not.only be more economical, but also more safe than.a double 
line without it,.except. on the great leading lines of railway, 
where the single-line system is not proposed to be introduced. 
The Norwich and Yarmouth line is, we believe, now determined 
on in this form, viz. a single line with telegraphs. Without ex- 
tending further, however, this important question of the “ single 
way,’ we may state that. the electrical telegraph has been more 
or less in use on the Great Western, the Blackwall, the Man- 
chester and Leeds, and the Edinburgh. and Glasgow-railways, 
and that it is.proposed to be used on the Norwich and Yar 

and the Dublin and Kingstown extension lines. Sot sais 
» The first-electro-magnetic telegraph, invented by Professor 
Wheatstone in 1837, was founded .on Qersted’s discovery, that 
an electric current, transmitted through a wire placed parallel 
to.a magnetic needle, either above or below it, causes the needle 
to deviate either-to: the right.or the left,. according to the di- 
rection of the:current.: A a on, this principle was first 
proposed, as. a possibility, by the celebrated Ampére, who, how- 
ever, merely suggested that as many. magnetic needles ‘and as 
many circuits should be employed as: there were characters to be 
indicated: according to this plan the wires required ‘would be 
very numerous... Baron Schelling and. Fechner proposed to limit 
this number by employing fewer needles,:and observing: their 
combined motions—a different character being indicated accord- 
ing to.the number of. the needles in motion. The following de- 
scription will give an idea of Professor Wheatstone’s simple and 
efficient telegraph::—Five magnetic needles are 
placed parallel toeach other.in front of a vertical board, and are 
each capable of moving, 30° on. either side of their vertical posi- 
tion, being kept. from» oscillating, or passing beyond, by means 
of fixed stops... Beneath each of these needles, but out of'sight, ‘is 
placed a multiplying coil of insulated wire,:which is'a cantinu- 
ation of the communicating wire: there are, — as many 
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10 . Recent Applications. 
netic needles‘employed. The extremities of the wires of com- 
munication, which may be of ‘any length, ‘are connected with a 
key-board, by means of which, on touching the proper keys, any 
two:wires may be connected with the and combined to 
form acireuit. By'means of this:simple and ‘perfectly original 
t ‘twenty different: circuits <are ed from five 
wires. In every case two needles move simultaneously in:oppo- 
site directions, and converge either upwards or downwards to a 
point on the board or: dial at which the corresponding letter or 
character is marked, and which is ‘thereby immediately :indi- 
cated. The correspondence between the key-board and the dial 
is ‘such that it requires but little practice either send or read 
the signals. a, a the combined: simultaneous motion 
of three or four needles, the: above-mentioned ‘telegraph will 
afford nearly 200 signals, besides those appropriated to the 
alphabetic:characters. ‘telegraph on ‘this construction, 
sisting merely of three needles,and giving twelve signals only, 
has a power of combination ‘fully sequal to the semaphore in 
t use. : of ‘ 
Professor Wheatstone has proved that, by duly adjusting the 
resistance in ‘the multiplying coil to:the resistance in’ the other 
‘parts ofthe circuit, a properly constructed needle may be caused 
to deviate 50° through a copper ‘wire: 200 miles in length and 
one-sixteenth of an inch in:diameter, by means ofa voltaic ele- 
whose dimensions do not exceed 'twoiinches. 
o-magnetic telegra’ ich:is, im Many respects, the most 
effective in its action of any it de- 
‘pends on a different principle from «the above—viz. on ‘the 
attractive force ofan electro-magnet. The following brief ac- 
count:is principally borrowed from the:description of this inven- 
tion given “in ‘the second edition of Professor Daniell’s ‘:Intro- 
duction to the Study Philosophy 
_ ‘The:electro-magnet consists of two. soft-iron cylinders, ‘two 
inches osm. halfan inch in diaméter, round whieh is coiled a 
considerable: tity of fine copper wire covered with silk, the 
extremities of which wire are connected with the communicating 
‘wires which proceed from station: to station of the: telegraphic 
line. .' When an electric current is transmitted through the com- 
municating wires, the soft-iron cylinders become’ magnetic, and 
attract:a:smal) piece! of iron; ‘but immediately on the current 
being discontinued the attraction ceases,and the piece’ previously 
attracted irecedes:in consequence Of) the re-action of a spring. 
‘the ‘piece of iron is caused to move ‘backwards and forwards. 
‘This alternate motion in opposite directions is converted into.an 
antermitting circular motion in a ‘single: direction) by means of 
two drivers acting on a toothed wheel, one pulling. a tooth when 
the attraction takes place, and the other pushing when the 
attraction ceases and the spring is allowed:to react. To the same 
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axis as this whieel:a paper disc or dial is attached; ‘and by these 
alternate actions the wheel, and consequently the dial,.advances:a 
step whenever the attraction-either acts or ceases. ‘On the circum- 
ference:of the dial the) letters of the alphabet are placed; and the 
number of these:characters is double the number of ‘the teeth in 
the:»wheel: twenty-four:are usually employed. The instrument 
isenclosed’in a case; and a brass plate, placed before the dial, has 
a small aperture cut init, which allows:a single: character only 
to be seematia time; any required letter may:be brought to this 
aperture by disconnecting and completing the ‘circuit a corre- 
sponding mumber of times. This part of the telegraphic appa- 
ratus may ‘be called the wdicator. Another equally: essential 
part, the communicator, remains to be described. 
The communicator consists of a: brass circle moving freely in 
contact with a brass pillar: the circumference of:this circle has 
twelve notches cut. in»it, which are filled with«pieces of ‘ivory:or 
hard ‘wood, so that it presents equal alternations of a conducting 
and amon+conducting substance. A brass spring presses against 
this:circumiferenice : one of the communicating wires is: connected 
with this spring;:and the other with the brass pillar; and the 
voltaic battery, which inajl Professor Wheatstone’s experiments 
consists of a few elements ‘of very inconsiderable dimensions, is 
interpesed' anywhere in the-circuit. The upper surface ofthe 
circle is marked with ‘characters corresponding to ‘those of the 
dial: twenty-fouriradial pinsiare provided for the: convenience 
of turning it with the dinger, and a is placed, so that the 
finger:applied to any one of the spokes shall not turn the circle 
beyond a! certainpoint. When everything -is:at rest, and the 
mark: 4+-is opposite the stop, the spring rests against a conduct- 
ing division of the circumference the circle. On ‘turning the 
circle, the speiayy passes alternately over conducting and non- 
conducting divisions; and the circuit is ‘correspondingly ‘com- 
pleted and.interrupted. The proper ‘adjustments. bemg made, 
whenever a letter_is: brought opposite to the fixed stop by apply- 
ing the finger to its corresponding: spoke, the same letter ap- 
pears on the dial ef the:indicator, however distant they may be 
from-each other. this manner thirty telegraphic‘signals may 
be transmitted-in' a‘minute. The above-mentioned arrangement 
of the battery: and wires is suited only-for a perfectly insulated 
circuit; another arrrangementiis required when the insulation is 
not perfect, which:is’ always: the ‘case in extended lines:passing 
along the ground, even: when ‘the protected wires are enclosed in 
iron ‘tubes.’ It would be difficult to: make this:arrangement:un- 
derstood without the:aid of a figure,’ but it requires that)a sepa- 
rate battery be placed at each station,m.order that..a communi- 
cation may be sent-from it. When ‘the communicator is ‘at 
rest, the/battery belonging to it isicut off from the:circuit, whilst 
the cireuit itself remains completed; so that no impediment ex- 
ists to a-communication being made, through the same wires, 
from:any other part ofthe circuit. 
Professor Wheatstone has contrived various means of convert- 
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ing reciprocating motion, of the «armature -into the inter- 
mitting circular motion of the dial: ‘but for imstruments:re- 
uired to act through very great lengths:of wire he: has adopted 
e following plan. The axis, carrying the wheel above men- 
tioned and the dial, is connected «with: a: train:of clock-work 
actuated by a spring or weight whicn, were there no: impediment, 
would give a continued rapid rotatory. motion:to the: wheel ; and 
an alternating piece, similar in: its action to the: anchor of an 
escapement, allows the wheel to advance through the distance of 
half a tooth; ‘when the armature is either attracted or falls.back 
by the reaction of the spring. © By this substitution of an escape- 
ment for a simple propelment, the instrument is enabled to work 
with a much weaker current, as it requires less force to allow ‘the 
wheel to escape than to impel it into motion, especially when any 
mechanical resistance has to be overcome. 
Ingenious as Professor Wheatstone’s contrivances: are, «they 
would have been of no avail for telegraphic purposes without the 
investigation; which he was the first to make; of the laws: of 
electro-magnhets when acted on through great lengths ‘of wire: 
Electro-magnets of the greatest power, as usually constructed, 
even when the most energetic batteries are employed, utterly 
cease to act when they are connected by considerable lengths: of 
wire with the battery, and — at one. time: hopeless: to 
employ them immediately for tele ic purposes. : The com- 
plete investigation of this subject has, however, enabled him not 
only to construct efficient telegraphs acting by electro-magnets, 
but to dispense with the seasiadsny ‘means which he formerly 
thought necessary to produce certain effects, such as to make’a 
bell ring, &c., which he is now able to effect -by the direct action 
of the current.. Each telegraphic apparatus «is provided with 
such a bell or alarm, which is rung by the operator to call-the 
attention of his correspondent: the current transmitted throu 
the same circuit both rings the bell and works the telegraph. © 
---Bells upon this principle have been introduced in the House 
of Commons and other public establishments: in some) places 
they are worked by a magneto-electric machine, in others by a 
small voltaic battery. There is no doubt that this application 
will be hereafter extensively In: this manner. bells 
may’be rung at any distance without the communicating wires 
being putin motion or being required: very fine 
wires may be me ae and they may follow any route, however 
circuitous:: A single small battery alone is required ring-all 
the bells ofa large establishment, and it may be so constructed 
as:'to continue in action: without requiring any attention» for 
months together. In a large building such an arrangement is 
far more economical than common bell- 
‘To enumerate all the various applications which Professor 
Wheatstone has made of the principles of his last electro-magnetic 
telegraph for different scientific and industrial would 
lead us far beyond our limits.. We-can only rther -briefly 
allude to two of the most important modifications of his invention 
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which Professor Wheatstone: has made for specific purposes :— 
rt substituting forthe paper disc on the circumference of 
which the. letters are printed a thin disc of brass cut from the 
circumference to’ the centre, so as to form four-and-twenty 
ings,*on ‘the: extremities of which -types. or punches. are 
ced, ‘and: adding ‘a ‘mechanism, the detent of which, acted on 
‘an electres-magnet;. causes a strike the punch 
against: a cylinder, round. which are rolled. alternately. several 
sheets. of: white paper:and: of the blackened. paper usedin the 
manifold: writing apparatus, he has been enabled to obtain, with- 
out presenting any:resistance to the. type-wheel, several distinct 
printed’ copies:at' the: same time of. the message. transmitted. 
2.:He. has: applied: the principles of the telegraph described, to 
enable the time ofa snd, blokes to be:shown simultaneously in a 
great number of places, or, in. other words, to. telegraph time 
instead of messages. For this purpose the wheel for making and 
breaking ‘the circuit, instead of being turned by the finger, as-in 
the: telegraph, is made extremely light, and is carried round - 
the arbor ofa clock; while a hand pointing to the time on a fix 
dialis:moved by precisely. the same means as the. dial ofthe 
telegraph. The: wires forming the communication between the 
clock ‘itself andthe instrument: which reciprocates its. motions 
may, as in ‘the case of the telegraph, be of any required length; 
and any number of such reciprocating instruments, or telegraphic 
clocks, asthe inventor calls them, may be included in the circuit, 
Professor Wheatstone’s telegraph clock was first shown in action 
and described at a meeting of the-Royal Society in November; 
1840; and this means of indicating time has ever since that.time 
been in constant use! at King’s College and elsewhere. The fol- 
lowing is the account of the paper-containing a description of 
this clock, which: was published at:the time in the Proceedings 
object of the apparatus forming the subject of this com- 
munication is stated by the author to. be that of-enabling a single 
clock; to: indicate exactly: the same time in as: many. different 
places, distant from each other, as may be required. « ‘Thus, in an 
astronomical:observatory, every room may be-furnished with an 
instrument, simple in its construction, and therefore. little liable 
to derangement, and of trifling cost, which shall-.indicate the 
time, and beat-dead seconds audibly, with the:same precision as 
the standard astronomical clock with which. it is connected ; thus 
obviating the necessity of having: several.clocks, and diminishing 
the trouble of winding-up and regulating ‘them: separately. In 
like manner, in public offices and large establishments, one good 
clock wall serve: the purpose of indicating the precise time.in 
every part of the ‘building where it may: be required, -and an 
accuracy be:ensured which it would be difficult to obtain. by: in- 
dependent clocks,-even putting the difference of cost out of con- 
sideration. Other cases in which the invention might be advan- 
tageously employed were also mentioned. In the electro-magnetic 
clock, which was exhibited in action in the apartments of. the 
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Society, all the parts employed :in‘a clock for/maintaining and 
regulating the power are entirely dispensed with. It consists 
simply of a face, with.its second, minute, and -hour‘hands, :and 
of train of wheels: which communicate motion from the arbor 
of the seconds-hand to that of the hour-hand, in the:same manner 
as in an ordinary clock-train: a smallelectro-magnet is caused 
to act upon peculiarly constructed wheel (scarcely capableof 
being described. without a figure) on the seconds’ arbor, 
in ‘such »manner. that, whenever temporary magnetism is 
either produced er destroyed, the wheel,:and ‘co 
seconds-hand, advances a sixtieth part of its: lution: it «is 
obvious, then, that if an electric current can be alternately esta- 
blished and arrested, each resumption and cessation lasting for a 
second, the instrument now described, although unprovided with 
any interna] maintaining ormregulating power, would perform all 
the usual functions of a perfect:cleck. The manner in which this 
apparatus is applied to the clocks, so: that the movements of the 
hands of both may be perfectly simultaneous, is the measles: 
On the axis which: carries the wheel of ‘the »primary cl 
a small disc of brass is fixed, whichis firstdivided on its circum- 
ference into sixty equal parts ; each alternate division is then cut 
out and filled with a piece of wood, so that the circumference 
consists of thirty: r alternations of wood and metal. An 
extremely light brass spring, which is screwed toa block of:ivory 
or hard ,wood, and which has no connexion with the metallic 
parts of the clock, rests by its free end on the circumference of 
the'disc. A copper wire is fastened to the fixed end of the:spring, 
and |proceeds to one end of the wire of the electro-magnet; while 
another wire attached to the clock-frame is continued until it 
Joins the other end of that.of the same electro-magnet. A con- 
stant voltaic battery, consisting ofa féw elements of small 
dimensions, is interposed in any part ef the circuit. ‘By this 
arrangement the cireuit is periodically made and broken, in con- 
sequence of the spring resting for‘one second on a metal division, 
and the next second on a wooden division: The circuit may be 
extended to any length; and any mamber of electro-magnetic 
instruments. be thus brought into sympathetic action with 
the standard. clock. It is only ‘mecessary to observe, that ‘the 
force of the battery,and the proportion between the resistances of 
the electro-magnetic coils and those of the other parts of the cir- 
cuit, must,in order to produce the maximum effect with the least 
expenditure of power, be varied to:suit each particular case. ©: 
“ Inithe concluding -part of the paper the author ‘points out 
several other and very different methods of effecting the same 
purpose ; and in particular one in which Faraday’s magneto- 
electric currents are employed, -instead of the current produced 
by a voltaic battery: he also describes a modification of the sym- 
pathetic instrument, calculated to enable:it to act at great dis- 
tances with a weaker electric current than if it were constructed 
on the plan first described.” 
.. Electro-Metaliurgy.—W hen scientific investigations attain the 
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point at which manufacturers take up the subject as a source of 
profit, a new and most powerful engine is brought into play; 
every source which ingenuity can discover is made to contribute 
to-one common end; and the march of improvement becomes 
almost of necessity continuous and progressive, ‘Such is:the case 
in relation to an application of electricity totally distinct from 
those ‘hitherto noticed, viz. manwfactures in metal by electrical 
Acchemical is involved these operations, 
which must be briefly explained before we.can understand the 
When two pieces of metal, acted on in different degrees by, 
or differently ‘affected towards, oxygen, are immersed in a solu- 
tion, and»connected at their upper ends by a-wire, one of the 
metals becomes oxidized by the oxygen of the water in the 
solution, and a current of electricity is generated. Whether 
the electricity causes the chemical action, or the chemical 
action ‘causes: the electrical current, need not be discussed here 
—it is sufficient to say that the one accompanies the other. 
This double action is made to produce remarkable effects by 
@ particular arrangement of the apparatus. A porous vessel 
is placed in :a ‘larger outer one. Into the porous vessel is 
poured diluted sulphuric acid, and into the outer one a solution 
of sulphate of copper. A piece of zinc is placed in the acid, 
and a piece of silver, copper, or some other slowly oxidable metal; 
in the sulphate, and both are connected bya wire. A most re- 
markable process then ensues. A current of electricity sets in, 
from the zinc to the acid, thence through the porous vessel to 
the-sulphate, thence to the silver or copper, and thence through 
the conducting wire back again to the zinc. Meanwhile sucha 
oecurs in the chemical relations:of the zinc, silver, sul- 
phuric acid, oxygen, and hydrogen, forming the constituents of the 
bodies through which the current passes, that the zinc becomes 
eaten away, and a beautiful deposit of ahh ces metallic copper, 
derived from the decomposition of the sulphate, appears on the 
surface of the silver or copper... | 
The fact that copper might be thus disengaged from its-solu- 
tions;»was known. some years ago to persons familiar with the 
subject of galvanism; but Professor Jacobi of Konigsberg, and 
Mr. Spencer of Liverpool, were the first who applied this know- 
— toa useful purpose. It was imagined that, if the copper 
could be deposited in a flexible but.continuous stratum, it might 
be used asa copy of the metallic surface on which it is deposited. 
From the timewhen the matter was brought prominently before 
the public, three or four years ago,experiments have been making 
in all directions: with a view to the application of the principle. 
It has, for instance, been found possible. thus to precipitate me- 
tallic gold, platinum, palladium, silver, nickel, copper, zinc, iron, 
dead, and tin, from their solutions ; but that gold, silver, platinum, 
and copper, are the four that can be most usefully thus; applied. 
4t has also been.shown that if the current.of electricity is str 
than a given amount, the metal is deposited in the form of a black 
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powder instead of a flexible metal ; and that, if the current be too 
weak, the metal wil] slowly assume the crystalline form. . A fur- 
ther and a very convenient discovery is, that provided. the body: 
_ on which the deposition is to. take -place has a metallic surface, 
“sf such as may be given by powdered. black-lead (carburet of iron} 
i. or bronze-powder (sulphuret of mercury), the action will go on 
oe whether the body itself be made of plaster or wood, or other non- 
ff conducting substance. This latter fact. is to the manufacturer 

Already are the Birmingham manufacturers, and, others en- 
gaged in metallurgic processes, devising methods and. procuring 
patents for manufacturing. copper articles by electrical agency. 
The metal is liberated from its solution in particles so.immea- 
surably minute that they fall into every crevice or.sinuosity on 
the surface of the body which is to form the model or mould; 
and as each successive layer or stratum adheres permanently to 
that which preceded it, a tangible thickness of: copper is in time 
‘produced, which, by proper precautions, can. be removed in a 
sheet or mass from the metallic surface on which it has been 
moulded. ‘In some forms of the operation it:is necessary to put 
a piece of old copper into the solution, as the latter will not yield 
the liberated metal in sufficient quantity.. If the metal could 
only be deposited by falling perpendicularly downwards from its 
solution, it could not conform to the tortuous. curvatures often 
given to articles manufactured in metal, and the utility of the 
method would be very Jimited.. In fact, however, the: metal is 
deposited on the model in every direction, upwards, downwards, 
laterally, and obliquely. Hence the power of producing metallic 
copies of almost every kind of article which can either be cast in 
a mould or moulded by hand, or chased, or carved, or engraved. 

Electro-gilding and Plating.—No. sooner was it known that 
the: precious metals might be similarly precipitated from. their 
solutions by electricity than investigations were made as to the 
| practicability of coating metallic ornaments, &c., with gold and 
silver by electrical agency, in place of the usual processes of 
gilding and plating... The operation of water-gilding” in. the 
metal manufacture, is one very deleterious to health, on account 
of the mercury used in part of the process; and if this evil 
could be removed by the substitution of anew agency, this alone 
would render the change an important one. It is, however, in 
a pecuniary point of view that these matters are generally taken 
up by the manufacturers, and already some very surprising re- 
sults have been produced. There is an establishment in Lon- 
don (Messrs. Elkinton’s), and we believe others,-both in London 
and Birmingham, where a dazziing and brilliant assemblage of 
candelabra, candlesticks, tripods, salvers,. urns, vases, cups, 
plates, and other articles of table-furniture is to be seen, all 
coated witha surface of .pure gold or silver by the electro 
cess. There may be other instances more useful, but we doubt 
‘ whether there is any more striking than this application of elec 
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~ It is known that gold looks better when laid on silver than when: 
or any other metal, and hence the value and beauty of “silver- 
gilt” articles. Thesame; we believe, is true with respect to electro= 
gilding, but this may perhaps be modified by future discoveries. 
In practice, the foundation may be silver, platinum, palladium, 
copper, or a white compound metal. In order that the two metals 
may adhere, the surface of the model is either heated or scoured, 
or: slightly acted on by some chemical agent, previous to the 
electro-gilding. The smoother the surface the more favourably the 
deposition takes place upon it. Theexciting agent is:inthis, and 
in most other galvanic arrangements, a piece of zinc immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid ; but instead of a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per being placed in the other vessel, a solution of the nitro-muriate: 
of gold, or some other salt of gold, is: employed; the gold being 
precipitated from the solution by the action of the electric cur- 
rent.. Mr. Walker* thus speaks ‘of 'the process of gilding by 
this method :—“ It is accomplished by the use of no costly ap- 
paratus, and by means within the reach of ordinary skill. It is 
effected at the expense of very little time, and when carefully 
performed is equal to any preduced by the most skilful artificer- 
The thickness of gold deposited may be accurately adjusted, and 
the operation may be stopped at any stage of the process. . . » 
And, in a moral point, we must not forget that it will entirely 
supersede the process of water-gilding, a process effected by an 
amalgam of gold and mercury; the fumes of the latter being a 
yet source of premature death to those who are exposed to 
~In plating by electricity, a routine of operations: generally 
to chow is followed. The 6 be plated 
cleansed with a solution of potash, and then rubbed with whiting. 
The solution employed is sometimes:a sulphate ‘of silver, some- 
times an acetate, and at others another salt of the metal, accord- 
ing to the mode of proceeding adopted. One manufacturer 
secures to himself, or attempts to secure, by patent, the use of a 
particular solution ; another a particular form of battery; another 
a particular metal for the foundation, another.a particular mode 
of manipulation ; but the subject is now in such a state of move- 
ment that it is difficult to see how any patent can be maintained. 
To-day’s discoveries may overturn the arrangements of yester- 
day’s, and may in their turn give ‘way to further improvements 
on the morrow. It is sufficient to say that the matter is now so 
far understood as to give a promise of rapid practical extension. 
In‘a scientific point of view, too, the subject is one of some im- 
rtance, for Mr. Dent has gilt chronometer-springs, and Pro- 
essor Christie magnetic bars and needles; by electro-gilding, as.a 
means of preserving them-from oxidation. Still: more recent] 
(June, 1842) Mr. Fox Talbot read a _— before the Britis 
Association, in which he stated that himself, Professor W heat- 
stone, and Professor Steinheil had, independently of,each other, 
attempted to produce concave specula for telescopes by galvanie 
agency. The Earl of Rosse has been for some years engaged in 


* « Electrotype-manipulations.” 
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the constraction of magnificently large reflectors for telescopes ; 
and it has been thought possible to multiply copies of these.re- 
flectors, when once produced, by galvanic:deposition. Professor 
Wheatstone’s ss was to precipitate platina, palladium, silver. 
or nickel,on the polished mould, taking proper precautions that 


i the surfaces should not adhere; and, after a film of sufficient 
8 thickness had been obtained, to precipitate a less costly metal, 
copper for instance, in such manner as firmly to adhere tothe 
rs former. A platina concave mirror thus made presented bright 
reflecting surface. Professor Steinheil has precipitated gold and 


i copper in variable proportions, so that the reflecting: surface 
wy eonsists of pure gold ; al as the depth increases, the: alloy -be- 
comes more and more base until gare copper alone remains, 
eas Professor Steinheil states that gold. yields a most brilliant re- 
ts flection; and-all three gentlemen think that important results 
is may be hereafter obtained im respect: to astronomical science; 
a since the reflectors may be multiplied without destroying the 


Hlectrotype.—The application of electricity to the multiplying 
copies of works art was, in poimt of ‘time, antecedent to all 
f the other varieties of electro-metallurgy., Mr. Spencer's first 


specimens were copies of coins, so extremely like the originals 
im minute details of device as to:deceive many persons. But 


4, what afterwards excited much more surprise was the imitation 
Re of engraved copper-plates with still more minute accuracy. . At 
3 first small specimens were executed capable of being held ina 
be common galvanic apparatus, but larger specimens were executed 


| degrees. We have seen an electrotype-plate, executed by 
Me. Vaughan Palmer, of the Polytechnic Ieatdeutson, preduced 
from Watts’s engraving of Leslie's “ May-Day in the Reign of 4 
Queen Elizabeth.” The plate measures 26 inches by 22, and 
impressions have been taken from it ‘at the press in the usual 
way. The electrotype-plate has been disfigured, or, technically, 
“ cancelled,” by agreement with the proprietors of the original 
plate; but it exhibited a compact and tough sheet of copper, 
capable of undergoing the usual operations of copper-plate print- 
ing. In the first place,a mould or cast of the original plate was 
electrotyped, having ridges instead of hollows, and hollows ia- 
stead of ridges, and upon this was-electrotyped a second plate in 
r all respects resembling the original. As an instance of useful 
i application of the method ‘we may state the following :—The 
proprietors of a large map wished to publish several copies of a 
portion of the map, comprising, perhaps, two-thirds of the whole 
plate. This could not be effected from the original plate; buta 
portion of the plate was electrotyped,'and a smaller plate thus 
 anaceyran which was -subjected to the printing process in the 
usual way. hoor todh 
In practice, the first copy, or that which reverses the charac- 
ter of the origimal, may be produced :iw three or four different 
ways. A cast of the plate may be taken: in fine white wax, or 
plaster-of-Paris,and these may be black-leaded when required to 
form part of the electric circuit. The impression has in some 
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cases been taken on a piece of very clean lead, bypassing both 
through a roller-press. For large’ plates, however, or those 
which are delicately engraved, no plan is efficacious but that of 
electrotyping the original plate, and then electrotyping the elec- 
eee thus produced. ‘The cast, of whatever kind it "may be, 
is placed in a convenient vessel containing sulphate’ of copper, 
and also a'piece of old sheet-copper, to supply material ‘as fast 
as the ‘isdeposited. The necessary connexion is then made 
a galvanic battery, and the process commences'silently ‘but 
Any small models, such as busts, ornaments, &e., may be elec: 
trotyped with much ‘facility. If the object be made of a 
conducting metal, the deposition will‘readily take place ; if not, 
a slight coating of black-lead imparts ‘to it the necessary con- 
ducting ‘surface. In taking casts from ‘plaster, paper, ‘paste- 
board, or any substance which would be acted on by the solution, 
it is customary to coat ‘them with wax, tallow, or some other 
resisting substance, before the plumbago is applied. Shellac; 
dissolved in of wine, is’also' employed for. this purpose. 
Fusible metal, conrposed of ‘bismuth, lead, and tin, is occasion- 
ally employed for taking moulds whence electrotypes may ‘be 
roduced. This metal ‘becomes fluid at.a'very low temperature, 
r, indeed, than that of boiling-water ; and ‘when it a 
semi-fluid state, it is made to receive an impression ‘from the 
original object, the hollows and projections of which become 
thus copied, but reversed, and a mould hence results,;which may 
be used as a'source of numerous electrotype copies. 
_ Electrotint.—Mr. E. Palmer, of Newgate-street, has patented 
an invention, by which engravings may not only be copied from 
other engraved plates, but the engraving itself actually produced, 
by electrical agency. The principle may be understood from the 
following description, which relates to two varieties’of the 
cess, the one for producing copper-plates, to be worked at the 
copper-plate press, and the other for producing blocks, to be 
worked at the common printing press. ; ist 
A plate is first prepared, of some white metal, such as silvered 
copper or German silver. A composition of white wax, lard, 
and Jamp-black is‘ground up with'a little olive-oil to the con- 
sistence of a thick pamt; and with this paint the artist draws 
his design on the prepared plate. He'is provided with a great 
variety of brushes, some of hogs’ hair, some ‘fitch, some sable, 
some camels’ hair; some of them, too, are broad at the point, 
some sharp, ‘some oblique, others square, others flat. With 
these brushes he'forms his picture by various qualities of lines 
or “texture” on the plate, sometimes a kind of mezzotinto tex- 
ture, sometimes an imitation of pen-and-ink lines, sometimes 
resembling “ chalk” engraving. Those Lae of the design 
which are to be white inthe picture are éither left entirely un- 
covered in the first instance, or the composition is‘wiped off with 
a cork'stump piece of soft wood. ‘The composition is Jaid 
on with considerable thickness, so as to form decided ridges on 
the plate; and when this is effected, the whole plate is coated 
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lightly with powdered black-lead, and then electrotyped in the 
usual way. The resulting plate will have depressions or hollows 
where all the paint-lines existed in the original; and from these 
hollows impressions are taken on paper. 
~ In the vi method, white paint is used on a dark plate, and 
is:so laid) on.that the parts Jeft unpainted are those which are 
to represent the design; analogous to the cutting of a wood- 
engraving, where the parts left uncut are to form the design, 
In this form of the process the principle is, that the composition 
Jaid on in the painting causes a series of hollows in the electro- 
type deposit, sufficiently deep to escape being inked by the roller 
used by the printer ; while all those parts left uncovered by the 
composition project; and receive the ink from it. Such is the 
principle, as explained by the patentee. fo 
There is a third process invented by Mr. Palmer, and_ pro- 
tected by a patent, which he calls Glyphography. In this case a 
flat metal plate, chemically blackened onthe surface, is. covered 
with an adhesive substance like an etching-ground, only of a 
whitish colour. By means of needles of different thicknesses 
this coating is cleanly cut away, where the object is to be repre- 
sented: every cut, as it exhibits the black surface of the metal 
plate, producing a dark line, and the parts left white upon the 
plate truly representing those parts which are ultimately to be 
white in the impression. 2 
. The artist, having completed his engraving, or we would rather 
say drawing, on the plate, returns it to the patentee, who makes 
a cast from it either in stereotype metal or copper, and mounts it 
to the level of the type, so as to enable the plate to be worked at 
a. common press or even steam-press. The price of producing 
this plate is in most cases ls. 6d., and at the utmost 2s., for the 
square inch; and the making of the plate, however elaborate, 
may be effected within three days. . > on ! 
- Various ‘other applications of the electro-process have been 
suggested, such as the multiplying of designs ben 
and for calico-printing ; copper models of fruit and flowers, for 
horticulturists ; casts of coins and medals, for numismatists ; 
copying monumental brasses ; taking dies from embossed sur- 
faces ; copying fossil specimens, for geologists ; and coating 
earthenware, baskets, and various other articles, with thin copper, 
for many useful purposes. But even as things at present are, 
a person may, as Mr. Smee remarks, “ enter a room by a door 
having finger-plates of the most costly device, made by the agen 
of the electric fluid. The walls of the room may be covered with 
engravings, printed from plates originally etched by galvanism, 
and multiplied by the same fluid. The chimney-piece. may be 
covered with ornaments made in a similar manner. At dinner, 
the plate may have devices given by electrotype engraving; and 
Ue salt-spoons gilt by the galvanic fluid.” He adds, that, if we 
ever succeed in making this subtle agent act successfully as a 
moving, power, its importance therein will eclipse that of all its 
other applications to the arts. [£93 
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{I.SANITARY CONDITION OF THE LABOURING.. 
POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE investigations of Dr. Arnott, Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, and 
Dr. Southwood Smith, in 1838, into the a causes of sick- 
ness and mortality in the metropolis, showed how extensively 
these evils might be diminished by sanitary regulations. The 
reports of these gentlemen to the Poor Law Commissioners were 
noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 1840. Few persons were pre- 
pared for the appalling and sickening details of that mass of vice, 
misery, and disease, which it was shown existed within a stone's 
throw of the most opulent parts of this great city. In 1839, in 
pursuance of an address to the House of’ Lords,: the Poor: Law 
Commissioners were called upon to institute an inquiry through- 


out England and Wales, similar to that which had ‘previously 


been made in the metropolis. In January, 1840, ‘Scotlands was: 
directed to be included. Through the medium of the-Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioners, the medical officers of unions, the 
medical profession generally, and others, a large body of in- 
formation has been collected as to the causes of epidemic, en- 
demic, and contagious diseases, and embracing matters generally 
affecting the social well-being as well as the sanitary condition 
of the population, particular y of the labouring classes.- The 
materials thus obtained have been: arranged and digested by 
Mr. Chadwick, the secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 
They are of a more startling character even than the-facts which 


were obtained in the course of the metropolitan inquiry. In‘the | 


villages and small towns the physical causes of disease and:mor-+ 
tality are in many cases as fearfully rife as in the most wretch 
parts of London itself. This is a state of things which few were 
prepared for; and it is inevitably accompanied by evils. which 
are rapidly deteriorating the character of large bodies of: the 
population, and rendering them isolated and) debased.. The 
sanitary inquiry has unveiled dark pictures of our social state, 
but there is still sufficient: to encourage hope; and»yet;the 
remedies require an. absence of selfishness, and an amount, of 
energy,.intelligence, and public spirit, which only a:strong sense 
of approaching danger; and even an-appeal to selfishness itself, 
can bring into combination. In the meantime, and until legis- 
lative remedies be enforced, which cannot ‘surely be long -de- 
layed, individual exertion may do something towards checking 
the evil. This Report of Mr. Chadwick’s should: be placed, at 
the public’ expense, in the hands of all magistrates, clergymen 
ahd other ministers of religion, medical men, and all persons 
engaged in public administrative ‘functions of whatever kind 
throughout Great Britain, that thus, the intelligent: part of the 
ee being informed of the evil, may be prepared to assist 
earrying into operation the means (probably strong ones, ac- 
eording to our present conceptions) which are necessary for its 
mitigation. rad to viddue 
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Sanitary Condition of the 


The first section of the Report relates to the general condition 
of the residences of the labouring class where disease is’ found to 
be most prevalent. In all the large, and most of the small, 
towns, the uncleansed and close parts of the town may be dis- 
tinctly traced from a sanitary map showing the localities of dis- 
ease; which fall invariably on such . In these'the houses 
are built without any reference to drainage or ventilation, and 
are ill adapted for comfort. Even when, from their elevated 
site, drainage is easily practicable it is neglected, and disease is 
as prevalent asin streets far less advantageously situated-which 
are drained and cleansed. In Truro, for example, Dr. Barham 
describes a portion of the town which is considerably elevated, 
and yet the proportionate number vf deaths is, perhaps, as great 
as in several of the worst streets scarcely raised above high- 
water mark. The cause is ascribed to ‘ill-constructed houses, 
many of them old, with decomposing refuse. close: upon their 
doors and windows, open drains bringing the oozings of pigsties 
and other filth to stagnate at the foot of a wall, between which 
and the entrances to a row of small dwellings there is only — 
narrow passage: such are a few of the sources of disease whi 

the breeze of the hill cannot always dissipate.” Dr. Baker, of 
Derby, gives a special caution respecting sites of this descrip- 
tion -—‘“ The want of drains,” he says, “or their faulty construc- 
tion, may render any situation unhealthy ;” and he states that 
“three elevated parts of the town of Derby are hardly ever ex- 
empt from fever.” Thus it happens that when iness and 
drainage are neglected, single and isolated houses, ora group of 
eottages, which appear attractive from their situation, en are 
exposed tosalubrious breezes, may become the seat of diseases and 
fever asintense as the most crowded distriets. Mr. T. H. Smith, 
the medical officer of the Bromley Union, remarks :—‘ It is 
almost incredible that so many sources of malaria should exist in 
a rural district. A total absence of all provision for effectual 
drainage around cottages is the most prominent source of ma- 
laria. The refuse, vegetable and animal matters, are also thrown 
by the cottagers in heaps near their dwellings to: decompose; 


are sometimes not removed, except at very long intervals; and 


are always permitted to remain sufficiently long to accumulate 
in some quantity. Pigsties are generally near the dwellings, and 
are always surrounded by decomposing matters: These consti- 
tute some of the many sources of malaria, and peculiarly deserve 
attention, as being easily remedied.” 
Many other instances might be given to show that neglect of 
drainage and cleanliness is neither confined to: towns nor to 
crowded habitations. Dr. Barham, of Truro, shows that a partial 
attention to the means. of health will not suffice. “FE have,” he 
says, repeatedly noticed in the country 'that the occurrence of 
fever has connected with near proximity to even a small 
amount of — organte matter; and it is certain that all 
measures for effecting improvement in the sewerage of streets, 
the supply of water, and ventilation, may be rendered ‘nearly in- 
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— for the obviating of the causes of disease; if alittle nidus 
morbific effluvia. be permitted to remain in almost every 
corner of the confined court.” 
The prevailing ignorance of, and insensibility to, evils. which 
are destructive: of the greatest. blessing of life are most lament- 
able. . The case is similar in France, and shews. the immense 
task which yet remains to be; performed in the two most en- 
lightened. countries of Europe, before: the commonest knowledge 
can be extended amongst the great bulk of the people.. The com- 
missioners who directed an inquiry into,the sanitary state of 
France:advert to their local Reports in terms which are quite as 
applicable to the state of things in this country :——“ These Re- 
ports,” they say, “ have awakened in us the sad conviction that 
many localities are quite devoid of even the most simple ideas on 
public: heatth. The inhabitants live surrounded by marshes, 
drains,.stagnant pools, manure heaps, without having the slightest 
idea of the dangers they are incurring. Indeed, many of them 
blindly speculate in heaps of infection, increasing the 
manure: which is: te enrich their fields at the expense of their 
health, and often of their lives.” | | 
The state of the large towns in respect to drainage and venti- 
lation is truly deplorable. Dr. Duncan, of Liverpool, is doubtful 
whether there single court.in that.town which communicates 
with the street by an underground drain, “the only means 
afforded for carrymg off the fluid dirt, being a narrow, open, 
shallow gutter, which sometimes. exists, but even this is very 
generally choked up with stagnant filth.” Dr. Duncan says, 
there are upwards. of 8000 inhabited: cellars in Liverpool, and 
he estimates their occupants at. from 35,000. to 40,000. He adds 
that, “In a Report ie made by the surveyors, appointed 
the Town Council to examine the condition. of the court and ce 
lar residences within the borough, it is stated that of 2398 courts 
examined, 1705 were closed at oneend, so as to prevent thorough 
ventilation. Of 6571 cellars, whose conditien is, reported on, 
2988 are stated to be either wet or damp, and nearly one-third 
of the whole number are from 5.to:6 feet, below the level of the 
Dr. Howard, of Manchester, showsthat a laxge proportion. of 
the fever: cases in that: town originate. in unpaved or otherwise 
filthy. streets, or in confined and dirty: courts and alleys. He 
says :—‘* Many of the streets in which cases of fever are common 
are so deep in mire, or so full of hollows and. heaps of refuse, that 
the vehicle used for conveying the patients to the House of Re- 
covery oftencannot be driven along them,and the patients are 
obliged to be carried. to it from considerable distances. Whole 
streets in these quarters are unpaved and without drains or main 
‘sewers, are worn into deep ruts. and holes, in which water con- 
stantly stagnates, and are so covered with refuse amd. excremen- 
titious matter as to be almost impassable; from depth of mud, and 
intolerable from stench. In the narrow, lanes, confined, courts, 
and alleys, leading from these, similar nuisances exist, if possible, 
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24 Sanitary Condition of the 
to a still greater extent; and as ventilation is here more ob- 
structed, their effects are still more pernicious.» In many of 
these places are to be seen privies in the most disgusting state of 
filth, open cess-pools, obstructed drains, ditches full of stagnant 
water, dunghills, pigsties, &c., from which the most’ abominable 
odours are emitted. But dwellings perhaps are still more imsa- 
‘Jubrious in those cottages situated at the backs of the houses 
fronting the street, the only entrance to which is through some 
nameless narrow passage, converted generally; as if by common 
consent, into a receptacle for ordure and the most offensive kinds 
‘of filth. The doors of these hovels very commonly’ open upon 
‘the uncovered cess-pool, which receives the contents of the privy 
‘belonging to the front house, and all the refuse cast out from/it, 
as if it had been designedly contrived to render ‘them as loath- 
some and unhealthy as possible. Surrounded on all sides by hi 
walls, no current of air can gain access to disperse or dilute the 
noxious effluvia, or disturb the reeking atmosphere of these 
‘areas. Where there happens to be less crowding, and any ground 
‘remains unbuilt upon, it is generally undrained, contains pools 
of stagnant water, and is made a depét for dunghills and all 
‘kinds of filth.” Of 687 streets in Manchester; inspected by a 
voluntary association, 248 were reported as being unpaved, 112 
ill-ventilated, 352 as containing stagnant pools, heaps of refuse, 
'Mr. Baker’s communication exhibits the defective state of 
Leeds as respects sewerage and surface drainage. | Out of 586 
streets only 68 are paved by the local authorities, and of these 29 
are either not sewered at all or-only partially so. The progress 
of new buildings has been very rapid at Leeds. Mr. Baker 
says :—‘‘ Numbers of streets have been formed and houses erected 
without pavement, and hence without surface draining—without 
sewers—or, if under-drainage can be called sewers, then with 
such as, becoming choked in a few months, are even worse than 
if they were altogether without.” . Less than half-a-dozen years 
ago there was no sewer through the main street of two of the most 
populous wards, comprising a population of above 30,000; and 
now they have been constructed there are no means by which the 
houses in the adjoining streets can communicate with them. 
‘Whole neighbourhoods have arisen in which there is neither water 
Nor out-offices, nor any conveniences for the absolute domestic 
‘wants of the inhabitants. Mr. Baker further describes the state 
of the town :—“The courts and culs-de-sac exist everywhere. 
‘The building of houses back to back occasions this in a great 
‘measure. It is, in fact, part of the economy of buildings that are 
‘to pay a good per centage. “In one cul-de-sac, in the town ‘of 
‘Leeds, there are 34 houses, and; in ordinary times, there dwell in 
“these houses 340 persons, or ten to every house. «In the days of 
the cholera 75 cart-loads of manure were removed from this 
‘place, which had been untouched for years, and where there now 
exists a surface of human excrement of very considerable extent, 
‘to which these impure‘and unventilated dwellings are additionally 
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exposed. This property is said to pay the best annual interest 
of any cottage property in the borough.” A glance at the inte- 
rior of this wretched class of dwellings is quite as sickening :— 
** With the walls unwhitewashed for years, black with the smoke 
of foul chimneys, without water, with corded bed-stocks for beds, 
and sacking for bed-clothing, with floors unwashed from year 
to year, without out-offices ............. while without there 
are streets elevated a foot, sometimes two, above the level of the 
causeway, by the accumulation of years, and stagnant puddles 
here and there, with their foetid exhalations, causeways broken 
and dangerous, ash-places choked up with filth, and excre- 
mentitious deposits on all sides as a consequence, undrained, 
unpaved, unventilated, uncared for by any authority but the 
landlord, who weekly collects his miserable rents from his miser- 
able tenants. Can we wonder (he asks) that such places are the 
hot-beds of disease, or that it obtains, upon constitutions thus 
liberally predisposed to receive it, and forms the mortality which 
Leeds exhibits? Adult life, exposed to such miasmata, gives way. 
How much more, then, infant life, when ushered into, and_at- 
tempted to be reared in, such obnoxious atmospheres. On the 
moral habits similar effects are produced.” The fact is, that the 
external condition of the dwelling has an irresistible effect on its 
internal cleanliness and general economy. Again, the close pent- 
up air has a depressing effect on the nervous energies, which will 
pare account for dram-drinking and the use of ardent spirits, 
bits directly leading to disease, misery, vice, and death. 

One of the conclusions established by Mr. Chadwick from the 
facts before him is—“‘ That the removal of noxious physical 
circumstances, and the promotion of civic, household, and per- 
sonal cleanliness, are necessary to the improvement of the moral 
condition of the population ; for that sound morality and refine- 
ment in manners and health are not long found co-existent with 
filthy habits amongst any class of the community.” The amount 
of filth left by defective cleansing in the metropolis calls into 
existence a class of bone-pickers and others, who live on the 
refuse which they collect from dung-heaps in mews, courts, 
yards, and bye-lanes, and other places which are unvisited by the 
scavenger. The number of persons of this class known to the 
police is 600, and Mr. Chadwick expresses an opinion that 
“‘ were the refuse of houses daily cast into the streets in London 
in the same manner as at Paris, London would soon have as large 
and dangerous a population of the chiffonnier class.” At Man- 
chester there are 300 of this class, and at Bath 100. In the event 
of a more improved system of cleansing the per to which they 
resort, this debased horde would be compelled to adopt a less 
degrading occupation. The late Mr. Walker, the police magis- 
trate, observed that, “If you will have marshes and stagnant 
waters, you will there have suitable animals, and the only way of 
getting rid of them is by draining the marshes ;” and he ex- 
pressed an opinion, that “if empty casks were placed along the 
streets of Whitechapel, in a few days each of them would have a 
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tenant, and these tenants would keep up their kind, and prey 
upon the rest of the community. I am sure (he adds) that if such 
facilities were offered, there is no conceivable degradation to 
which portions of the species might not be reduced. Allow these 
tub-men no education, and you would have so many savages 
living in the midst of civilization.” Mr. Baker, of Leeds, gives 
an opinion almost as strong on the circumstances which govern 
the habits of the population. ‘‘ An inattention on the part of the 
local authorities to the state of the streets diminishes year by year 
the respectability of their occupiers. None dwell in such localities 
but to whom propinquity to employment is absolutely essential. 
Those who might advocate a better state of things depart ; and 
of those who remain, the one-half, by repeated exhibitions of 
indecency and vulgarity, and indeed by the mere fact of neigh- 
bourship, sink into the moral degradation which is natural to the 
other, and vicious habits and criminal propensities precede the 
death which these combinations prepare.” Mr. Chadwick him- 
self adduces a striking proof, communicated to him by a lady, 
of a female who had been remarkable for her neatness and clean- 
liness, and who, on marrying, was obliged to live in a very in- 
ferior house. From this circumstance alone a few months pro- 
duced a sad change in her character and appearance. ‘ Her 
face was dirty, and her tangled hair hung over her eyes. Her 
cap, though of good materials, was ill-washed and slovenly put 
on. Her whole dress, though apparently good and serviceable, 
was very untidy, and looked dirty and slatternly; everything 
indeed about her seemed wretched and neglected (except her 
little child), and she appeared very discontented. She seemed 
aware of the change there must be in her appearance since I had 
last seen her, for she immediately began to complain of her 
house. The wet came in at the door of the only room, and when 
it rained, through every part of the roof also, except just over 
the hearthstone ; large drops fell upon her as she lay in bed, or as 
she was working at the window: in short, she had found it im- 
possible to keep things in order, so had gradually ceased to make 
any exertions. Her condition had been borne down by the con- 
dition of the house. Then her husband was dissatisfied with his 
home and with her; his visits became less frequent; and if he 
had been a day-labourer, and there had been a beer-shop or a 

ublic-house, the preference of that to his home would have been 
inevitable, and in the one instance would have presented an 
example of a multitude of cases.” Mr. Chadwick mentions the 
plan pursued by a arene in the manufacturing districts as. 
the only one capable of effecting the personal and moral im- 

ovement of individuals. ‘“ When a young workman married, 

e interfered to get him a better residence apart from the rest, 
and when this was done important alterations followed; but if 
he took up his abode in the old neighbourhood, the condition of 
the wife was soon brought down to the common level, and the 
marriage became a source of wretchedness.” 

The Rev. Whitwell Elwin, of Bath, observes, in a communi- 
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cation to the Commission, that “those who think that labourers 
will work for themselves a reform in their habitations very much 
underrate the effects of habit. A person accustomed to fresh air 

and all the comforts of civilized life goes into a miserable room, 

dirty, bare, and, above all, sickening from the smell. Judging 

from his own sensations, he conceives that nothing but the most 

abject poverty could have produced this state of things, and he 

can imagine nothing necessary to a cure but a way for escape. 

-A very simple experiment will correct these erroneous impres- 

sions. Let him remain a short time in the room, and the per- 

ception of closeness will so entirely vanish that he will almost 

fancy that the atmosphere has been purified since his entrance. 

There are few who are not familiar with this fact; and if such 

are the effects of an hour in blunting our refined sensations, and 

rendering them insensible to noxious exhalations, what must be 
the influence of years on the coarser perceptions of the working- 

man? All who know the lower classes will testify that the last 
want felt by the dirty is cleanliness—that their last expenditure 
is on the comforts of their home. Two winters ago I found a 
painter whose bed was without blankets, whose room was without 
furniture, who was destitute even of the ordinary utensils of 
civilized life, whose floor was covered with worse filth than that 
of the streets—I found this man at dinner with a roast loin of 
pork stuffed with onions, a Yorkshire pudding, a large jug of 
ale, cheese, and a salad. I will undertake to say that half the 
gentlemen in Bath did not sit down on that Sunday to so good 
adinner.” A case of still greater insensibility may be mentioned. 
An inspector of police, at Manchester, who visited a wretched 
lodging-house in that town, found in one room bundles of fine 
fresh straw, which he blamed the landlord for not giving to his 
lodgers. His answer was, ‘“‘ I keep that straw for the people 
who prefer purchasing it to gin: those above-stairs prefer the 
gin.” 

But what is the position of the working man who is really 
anxious to secure the means of cleanliness, comfort, and decency ? 
In Manchester thousands of houses have been erected with walls 
only four inches and a half thick. In a communication from 
Manchester, it is said—‘‘ They are built back to back, without 
ventilation or drainage; and, like a honeycomb, every particle 
of space is occupied. Double rows of these houses form courts, 
with, perhaps, a pump at one end and a privy at the other, com- 
mon to the occupants of about twenty houses.” As to the houses 
run up by inferior speculating builders in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, just beyond the jurisdiction of building-surveyors 
and other official persons, the site is undrained and the walls only 

one brick thick. The inmates are constantly suffering from ill- 
ness. As Mr. Chadwick observes, ‘‘ The individual labourer 
has little or no power over the internal structure and economy of 
the dwelling which has fallen to his lot.” ‘ If the water be not 
laid on in the other houses in the street, or if it be unprovided 
with proper receptacles for refuse, it is not in the power of any 
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individual workman who may perceive the advantages of such 
accommodations to procure them. He has as little control 
over the external economy of his residence as of the structure 
of the street before it, whether it shall be paved or unpaved, 
drained or undrained. It may be said that he might cleanse 
the street before his own door. By some local acts the obliga- - 
tion to do so is imposed on the individual inhabitants. By those 
inhabitants who have servants this duty may be and is per- 
4 formed, but the labourer has no servant; all of his family who 
fi are capable of labour are out a-field, or in the manufactory or the 
: workshop, at daybreak, and return only at nightfall; and this 
regulation therefore is unavoidably neglected.” 
4 With respect to water, the first essential of cleanliness, Mr. 
Chadwick reports—“ That there is wide foundation for the com- 
plaint that proper supplies of water to large portions of the com- 
munity are extensively wanting,—that those obtained are fre- 
quently of inferior quality,—that they are commonly obtained at 
the greatest expense when obtained by hand labour,—that the 
supplies by private companies, though cheaper and better, are 
defective, and chiefly restricted to the use of the higher and | 
Ho middle classes, unless in such inconvenient modes (#. e. by cocks 
in courts), as seriously to impede the growth of habits of cleanli- 
ness amongst the working classes. To which I venture to add, 
as the expression of an opinion founded on communications from it 
all parts of the kingdom, that asa highly important sanitary 
measure connected with any general building regulations, whe- 
ther for villages or for any class of towns, arrangements should 
be made for all houses to be supplied with good water, and 
| should be prescribed as being as essential to cleanliness and 
F health as the possession of a roof or of due space; that for this 
: | purpose, and in places where the supplies are not at present 
satisfactory, power should be vested in the most eligible local 
administrative body, which will generally be found to be that 
having charge of cleansing and structural arrangements, to pro- 
cure proper supplies for the cleansing of the streets, for sewerage, 
for protection against fires, as well as for domestic use.” 
It is shown that ‘‘ the chief obstacles to the immediate removal 
of decomposing refuse of towns and habitations have been the 
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a expense and annoyance of the hand-labour and cartage requisite 
A for the purpose ;” and, on the other hand, it is as clearly esta- 
A blished, “that the houses of towns may be constantly and rapidly 
oh cleansed of noxious refuse by adaptation of drains and public 
im sewers ; and that with such an adaptation, for one street or one 
op district cleansed at the present expense, three may be cleansed 

; by the proposed mode; that the natural streams flowing near 
u towns may be preserved from the pollution caused by the influx 


of the contents of the public sewers, by the conveyance of all 
refuse through covered pipes, and that the existing cost of con- 
veyance, by which its use for production is restricted, may be 
reduced to less than one-fortieth or fiftieth of the present expense 
of removal by hand-labour and cartage; that these bounties on 
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cleanliness and salubrity on the one hand, and beneficial pro- 
duction on the other, are dependent on skilful and appropriate 
administrative arrangements.” He adds: “‘ The comparatively 
recent mode of cleansing adopted in the wealthy and newly-built 
districts by the use of water-closets, and the discharge of all 
refuse at once from the house through the drain into the sewers, 
saves the delay and the previous accumulation, and it also saves 
the expense of the old means of removal. It is most applicable 
to the poorer districts, because really the most economical, when 
they are properly sewered and supplied with water. The cost 
of cheap and appropriate apparatus, and of water for cleansing, 
it will be proved is a reduction of the mere cost of cleansing in 
the old method.” Again he remarks, that “ by the application of 
capital and machinery, the cost of conveyance ef substances in 
suspension in a fluid, even at the water companies’ prices, may 
be rendered thirty and even more than forty times as cheap as 
collection by hand-labour and removal by cartage. In the metro- 
polis, where the persons who water the roads may obtain water 
gratuitously from pumps, the water supplied by stand-pipes by 
some of the water companies at 1/. per 100 tons, is found to be 
twice as cheap as the mere labour of pumping the water into 
the cart. By proper hydraulic arrangements, heavy solid sub- 
stances may be swept away through the iron pipes; and Captain 
Veitch, an experienced engineer, suggests “ that the contents of 
the sewers should be lifted by steam power, as water is lifted in 
the drainage of the fens, and that it might be sent for distribution, 
wherever it is required for use, in iron pipes, in the same mode 
as that in which water is conveyed into towns by the water com- 
panies. The estimated expense of this mode of cleansing and 
removal is about the same as the conveyance of water into towns, 
2.'e., not a tithe of the expense of cartage.” 

By taking the mean average duration of life, very erroneous 
conclusions are deduced as to the ages of death amongst different 
classes of the population. But Mr. Chadwick’s inquiries ‘show, 
that while in one street, and amongst a particular class, the 
average chance of life is sixty years, the average in another 
street of the same town amongst a different class is only fifteen 
years. In one district the mortality may be 1 in 57, and in 
another part of the same town 1 in 28 dies annually; and yet the 
mean rate of mortality would be represented as 1 in 42. That 
ale of the Report which relates to the comparative chances of 
ife amongst different classes of the community is the result of 
Mr. Chadwick’s own inquiries, and is a very valuable contribution 
to the department of vital statistics. It is this alone which 
proves that the circumstances which deteriorate and degrade the 
population are not hopeless. The steady influence of the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which each class is placed, and the 
general influences of the locality, are shown from an examin- 
ation of 25,000 registered deaths. Thus the deaths of females 
in Whitechapel (1 in 28 annually) are twice as great as in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, where the annual mor- 
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tality is 1 in 57. The great object is to increase the chances of 
life in the former district. 

Filth, intemperance, disease, and a high rate of mortality, may 
be traced to the absence of sanitary arrangements, especial] 
ventilatiun and sewerage, in the poorest districts of large towns; 
for in the other parts of the same town the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. The reply might be that this is a question as to the 
different means of subsistence; but then, as Mr. Chadwick ob- 
serves, “ If wages be taken as the test of the means of subsist- 
ence, it may be asked how are such facts to be reconciled as 
these, that at a time when in Manchester the wages of a family 
would be 30s. or 40s. weekly, the average chances of life to all of 
the labouring classes were only seventeen years; whilst in the 
whole of Rutlandshire, where the wages were certainly not one- 
half that amount, we find the mean chances of life to every indi- 
vidual of the lowest class were thirty-seven years.” 
~ The national importance of sanitary improvement is shown by 
the startling fact “ that the ravages of epidemics and other dis- 
eases do not diminish, but tend to increase, the pressure of 
population.” If the population were killed off by vice, disease, 
and misery, some persons might be content to let such agents 
do their no. Se work; but then comes the important fact, 
that a pop ation, ravaged by disease, so far from becoming ex- 
tinguished, keeps up its numbers, but, in place ofa manly people, 
we have instead a population both physically and morally dete- 
riorated. This is a national loss, The following Table, founded 
on the census of 1841, is given by Mr. Chadwick in proof of the 


cl of his conclusion ; and it is supported by other facts as 
well :— 


Seana 
23 
» © | | Proportion of Births | Proportionof | =. 
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lowest districts of Manchester and Leeds, of 1000 children born, 
more than 570 will have died before they attain the fifth year of 
their age. In Manchester, where the deaths are 1 in 28 annually, 
the births registered amount to 1 in 26 of the population. In the 
county of Rutland, where the proportion of deaths is 1 in 52, 
the proportion of births is only 1 to 33. The fact, then, is clearly 
established, “ That, in the districts where the mortality is the 
greatest, the births are not only sufficient to replace the numbers 
removed by death, but to add to the population.” The great 
mortality of Manchester is to be ascribed to the absence of sani- 
tary arrangements and vicious habits of life, many of which are 
clearly traceable to this defect. We might be disposed to infer 
that these were consequences of destitution and extreme poverty ; 
but Mr. Chadwick remarks, that “if a high and various meat- 
diet were the cause of health, industry, and morality, those vir- 
tues should stand highest amongst the population of the lodging- 
houses, for more meat is consumed in those abodes of pestilence 
than amongst the industrious population of the village.” 

Another conclusion, at which Mr. Chadwick has arrived, is, 
“that the younger population, bred up under noxious physical 
agencies, is inferior in physical organization and general health 
to a population preserved from the presence of such agencies.” 
The weavers of Spitalfields are “ rapidly descending to the size 
of Lilliputians,” and yet forty years ago the regiment of volun- 
teers raised in Bethnal-green and Spitalfields were good-looking 
men. Bad air, bad lodging, and bad food “ cause the children 
to grow up an enfeebled and diminutive race of men.” Out of 
613 men enlisted at Birmingham and the neighbouring towns 
only 238 were approved for service. A corps levied from the 
agricultural districts will last longer than one recruited from 
London or the manufacturing towns. Very few of the candi- 
dates from districts where the mean duration of life is low pos- 
= the requisite physical qualifications for the Metropolitan 

olice. 

A very marked effect is also produced on the general character 
of a community which consists of a young population. Taking 
the mining class in Cornwall, and a class in the same county 
consisting of artisans and agricultural labourers, the age of 
2145 men engaged in mining was found to average thirty years, 
and that of the other class forty. The average period they had 
been engaged in work was fifteen years for the miners and 
twenty-five years for the non-mining class. One-third only of 
the former consisted of men who had attained the age of fifty; 
but in the other class one-third had attained seventy years of age. 
Evidence is given to show that by a combination of practicable 
sanitary regulations, having regard to the economy of the resi- 
dences, as well as the places of work, of the miners, the causes 
which depress them may be nearly if not altogether removed. 
In the manufacturing districts the number of men with the 
experience beyond sixty years of age is so small, as to account 
for the turbulence and folly often displayed in strikes and at 
public meetings. The older men have sense and reflection to 
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perceive the fallacies which sway the young men who direct 
such movements. The “predominance of a young and violent 
majority” will account for the succession of strikes, after repeated 


experience of the sufferings which they cause and the mis- 


chievous spirit which characterizes them. The older men dis- 
claim connexion with these Revcecdingy and do not attend the 
meetings, where they would be borne down, as they themselves 
assert, by “mere boys.” The absence of that influence which 
would be in operation, were it not for premature deaths, can only 
be supplied by measures of police. In the metropolis, the most 
dangerous mobs consist of persons under twenty-five years of age. 
At Bristol the greatest havoc was committed by mere boys. 
Adult prisoners in towns, and convicts in the hulks, are in general 
below the average standard of height. 

Again, Mr. Chadwick shows “that the population so exposed 
is less susceptible of moral influences, and the effects of edu- 
cation are more transient than with a healthy population.” The 
intellects of children of inferior physical organization are com- 
paratively torpid, and it is difficult to irradiate the countenance 
with intelligence. ‘ As aclass they are comparatively irritable 
and bad tempered.” 

A very important portion of the Report is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the ‘‘ pecuniary burdens created by the neglect of 
sanitary measures.” There are some novel and striking views 
developed in connexion with this question. It appears that the 
total number of orphan children on account of whose destitution 
relief was given from the poor’s rates in the year ended Lady- 
day, 1840, was 112,000. The number of widows chargeable to 
the poor’s rates was at that period 43,000. Mr. Chadwick shows 
that a large proportion of this great mass of premature widow- 
hood and orphanage which is cast upon the poor's rates, and 
tends to increase the number of the permanently dependent 
classes, is to a great extent to be ascribed to removable causes. 
From an investigation carried on in eight of the Poor Law Unions, 
it is to be inferred that in the whole country 27,000 cases of pre- 
mature widowhood, and more than 100,000 cases of orphanage, 
belong to this class. Mr. Chadwick shows that in these cases 
“the greatest proportion of deaths of the heads of families oc- 
curred from removable causes ; that their ages were under forty- 
five years; that is to say, thirteen years below the natural pro- 
babilities of life, as shown by the experience of the whole popu- 
lation of Sweden.” Taking the natural period of superannuation 


at sixty years, which it is contended a combination of external 


and internal sanitary measures would give, and a state of things 
in which the population has only fifteen or twenty years of work- 
ing ability, there will, instead of one widow and four or five 
grown-up children, probably all enjoying means of independent 
support, be three widows and three sets of children who are 
dependent upon others. No education can sustain men against 
such physical causes of depression. “ 

It appears that in one year 56,461 persons are carried off in 
England and Wales by epidemic, endemic, and contagious dis- 
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eases, including fever, typhus,-and scarlatina. This is as if 
Westmoreland or Huntingdon were entirely depopulated an- 
nually. The great proportion of this mortality is entirely 
ascribable to causes which are removable. The number of per- 
sons who die of the above-mentioned diseases are to be taken as 
indicative of a much larger number who are attacked. In the 
metropolis the proportion of deaths from fever to the number 
attacked is as one to ten; and thus, if the same proportion pre- 
vailed throughout the country, there would be above half a 
million persons subjected to loss and suffering from an attack of 
fever. Again, if the deaths from small-pox be taken as twenty 
per cent., then the number of persons attacked would be 80,000 
annually in England and Wales. Such an amount of suffering, 
principally amongst the labouring classes, involves a serious loss 
of time and labour, and other consequences still more to be 
dreaded. 

The Report contains a valuable communication from the Rev. 
G. Lewis, the minister of St. David’s parish, Dundee, demon- 
strating that the expenditure of several thousand pounds per 
annum, in providing the means of cleanliness to the town, in the 
better cleansing of its streets, and of its courts and lanes, would 
have been the means of yearly saving a much larger sum. He 
gives a table showing that the attacks of fever, from 1833 to 1839 
inclusive, were 11,808, and that the number of deaths was 1312. 
Putting aside the domestic woe and personal suffering, the 
watching, want, and wretchedness, which these attacks and deaths 
occasioned, he endeavours to estimate the money-loss incurred by 
fever. As fever generally attacks persons in the prime of life, 
the number of adults attacked would be at least 5248. Each 
patient is detained at least six weeks from his occupation in con- 
sequence ; and, estimating wages at only 8s. per week, here is a 
loss of 12,5957. in wages alone. To this must be added the ex- 
pense of medical attendance, which, at only 1/. for each case, 
amounts to 5248/. There are still 5248 cases of fever to be ac- 
counted for; and supposing them generally to have been cases 
in which the individuals were approaching manhood, Mr. Lewis 
sets down the loss of their labour, and the expense of medical 
attendance, at one-half the sums previously mentioned, or 89217. 
Viewing a human being as a productive machine only, he esti- 
mates a man just arrived at maturity as having 300/. of capital 
invested in him; but taking only one-half this sum, he thus pre- 
sents the following startling “ Fever Bill of Dundee from 1833 
to 1839 :-— 

“ Loss of labour for six weeks of 5248 adults at 8s. a-week. «& £12,595 

Attendance, medicine at home, or infirmary,at lL each . . 5,248 

Loss of labour for six weeks of 5248 under age, at 4s. a-week. 6,297 

Expense of medical treatment of the above, at 10s.each . . 2,624 

Loss by death of 656 adults, at 150/,each + «© 98,400 

Loss by 656 deaths under age, at 75/.each. 49,200 

Treatment of 1312 cases,at Leach . SID 


Or 25,0967. 13s. per annum.” «£175,676 
c 3 
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Fe { Mr. Lewis states that the rate of mortality during the above 
seven years was 1 in 32 annually. “Here, then,” he adds, “in 
Dundee, the deaths annually are at least one-fourth more than 
et over the rest of Scotland, Glasgow excepted, which seems to sur- 
pass Dundee in the waste of human life. If the deaths are a 
ourth greater, those diseases which are its harbingers must be 
many times greater than the deaths; and to this extent, at least, 


& 
¥ 


it was in the power of human means to have provided a remedy— | 
to have abated, by one-fourth, the physical suffering and mor- j 
tality of Dundee, saved 2952 persons from fever, and 328 persons 
from gv death ; and reduced, by a fourth part, the pecu- : 
niary loss incurred during the last seven years—in other words, 
to have saved 4,3919/., or 6274/. annually, to the profit and loss 
account of this city in the single item of fever.” The case is 
much the same in other parts of Great Britain. 

Another section of the Report contains ‘Evidence of the 
Effects of Preventive Measures in raising the Standard of Health 
and the Chances of Life.” Itis very consolatory to know that, 
by energy and combination, these advantages are attainable for 
the working classes “even at a less expense than that in which 
i they now live in misery and disease.” The prisons, as described 
es it by Howard more than half a century ago, were in much the 
ij same condition, though not so bad, as the wynds or lanes of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; yet disease, so far as it is peculiar to 
crowded prisons, is now banished from them by better sanitary 
arrangements. If the rate of mortality which now prevails in 
the worst districts of our large towns were to occur in any of the 
s prisons, the general attention of the public would be directed to 
the circumstances; but, in the other case, it is either unknown or 
ih unnoticed. Mr. Finlaison, the actuary of the national 
te ebt, states that, were any benefit society to use scales of pre- 
miums founded on the prison experience, they would be insolvent 
in less than three years; and yet those who join these societies 
are considerably removed from that depth of degradation in 
which the classes beneath them are sunk. Stricter attention to 
cleanliness, ventilation, and diet, in the prisons of Lyons, has 
ce diminished the rate of mortality from 1 in 19, which was the pro- 
% portion at the commencement of the present century, to 1 in 43, 
F which was the proportion from 1820 to 1826. The naval medical 
F service of England furnishes similar illustrations of the efficacy 
ie of sanitary improvements. In 1779 the proportion of seamen 

ig dying was 1 in 8 of the employed; in 1811, 1 in 32; from 1830 
im to 1836, lin 72. This includes external causes (from drowning, 

‘ accidents, &c.), as well as from disease. From the latter cause 

d the deaths were only 1 in 85 annually. The scurvy, once so 
fatal, is now scarcely known in the royal navy. In the army, 
affect 


such epidémics as typhus and scarlet ing bodies of 


troops, are equally rare. In the Isle of Ely, since the marshes 
and fens have been drained, the mortality has decreased from 
1 in 31 annually in 1796—1805, to 1 in 47 in 1816—1825. 

Mr. Chadwick mentions a curious and striking instance of the 
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simple means by which fever was expelled from an assemblage 
of buildings called the Barracks, attached to a manufactory at 
Glasgow. ‘This building contained 500 persons; every room 
contained one family. The consequences of this crowding of 
the apartments, which were badly ventilated, and the filth, were, 
that fever was scarcely ever absent from the building. There 
were sometimes as many as seven cases in one day, and in the 
last two months of 1831 there were 57 cases in the building. A 
simple tin tube of two inches in diameter was fixed into the ceil- 
ing of each room, and these tubes led into one general tube, the 
extremity of which was inserted into the chimney of the factory 
furnace. By the perpetual draught thus produced upon the at- 
mosphere of each room the inmates were compelled, whether they 
would or not, to breathe pureair. The effect was, that, during 
the ensuing eight years, fever was scarcely known in the place. 
The process was apparently defective only in not providing for 
the appropriate warmth of the air introduced.” _ 

The general conclusions from the facts already mentioned are, 
that ‘‘noxious physical agencies depress the health and bodily 
condition of the population, and act as obstacles to education and 
to moral culture ; that in abridging the duration of the adult life 
of the working classes, they check the growth of productive skill, 
and abridge the amount of social experience and steady moral 
habits in the community: that they substitute for a population 
that accumulates and preserves instruction, and is steadily pro- 
gressive, a population that is young, inexperienced, ignorant, 
credulous, irritable, passionate, and dangerous, having a perpe- 
tual tendency to moral as well as physical deterioration.” - 

Instances are given in the Report of ameliorations effected in 
the character and condition of workpeople by simple means 
which their employers can easily command. Intemperance may 
often be diminished by paying workpeople in a way which does 
not lead them direct to the public house, and cleanliness pro- 
moted by establishing baths wherever there is a waste of hot 
water from asteam-engine. One of the most powerful influences 
in elevating the character of working men consists in providing 
them with superior habitations, and also by promoting respect- 
ability in dress. In occupations which are considered injurious, 
the causes of unhealthiness are often accidental and removable, 
and not essential to the particular employment if care and atten- 
tion be paid. The recklessness with which such precautions are 
neglected by workmen is a mark of degradation and ignorance. 
Employers may say, “If men will be so careless, there is no hel 
for it; they must take the consequences :” but, as Mr. Chadwic 
observes, “they only take a part of the consequences—the sick- 
ness; the main part of the consequences are taken by others, 
especially if they are married, when the premature widowhood 
and orphanage are sustained by the wife and children, who are 
maintained at the expense of the relations or of the public.” 
Mr. Chadwick establishes the very important fact that pecuniary 
interest even is connected with the highest physical and moral 
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improvement of the lowest of the labouring classes. Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston, having effected"some important improvements in 
the economy of his factory, found the advantage of such arrange- 
ments. ‘The improved health of the workpeople was attended 
by more energy and better labour ; by less of lassitude and waste 
from relaxed attention; by fewer interruptions from sickness, 
and fewer spare hands to ensure the completion of work.” Mr. 
Chadwick adduces another gratifying instance of the same kind, 
where improved tenements had been erected and superior pro- 
visions made for education; and the proprietor acknowledged 
that, “although he made the improvements from motives of a 
desire to improve the condition of his workpeople, or what might 
be termed the satisfaction derived from the improvements as a 
‘hobby,’ he was surprised by a pecuniary gain found in the supe- 
rior order and efficiency of his establishment, in the regularity 
and trustworthiness of his workpeople, which gave even pecu- 
niary compensation for the outlay of capital and labour bestowed 
upon them. He stated that he would not, for '7000/., change the 
entire set of workpeople, on whom care had been bestowed, for 
the promiscuous assemblage of workpeople.engaged in the same 
description of manufactures.” Now the object to be accomplished 
is to render ameliorations of this nature as little dependent as 
possible upon the accident of individual exertion. : 
In another section of the Report it is proved “ that the ex- 
pense of public drainage, of supplies of water laid on in houses, 
and of means of improved cleansing, would be a pecuniary gain, 
by diminishing the existing charges attendant on sickness and 
premature mortality.” One of the great obstacles to the execu- 
tion of measures for the supply of water, for sewerage, and for 
drainage, is the large immediate outlay of capital required for a 
permanent improvement. It is said that the inferior descrip- 
tions of tenements in Manchester change owners every ten years, 
and that few remain in the same hands more than twenty years. 
But, as Mr. Chadwick shows, “ the oppressiveness and in- 
justice of levies for the whole immediate outlay on such works, 
upon persons who have only short interests in the benefits, may 
be avoided by care in spreading the expense over periods coin- 
cident with the benefits.” Works of this description, it is sug- 
gested, should be executed by loans, paying interest, on the 
security of the rates, the charge being spread over 30 years, 
during which the original outlay should be repaid. It is calcu- 
lated that the working classes of Great Britain expend at present 
from 45,000,000/7. to 50,000,0007. annually on ardent spirits, to- 
bacco, snuff, and beer (24,000,000/. on spirits alone). Would 
that this drain upon their means, health, and happiness could be 
diverted into better channels! Mr. Chadwick remarks that “ the 
cost of one dram per week would nearly defray the expense of 
the structural arrangements of drainage, &c., by which some 
of the strongest provocatives to the habit of drunkenness would 
be removed.” In reply to those who would allege that, in some 


cases, the labourer is already reduced to the minimum of sub- 
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sistence, and could not afford to pay for the advantages alluded 
to, it is remarked that the cost of such improvements would 
perhaps be a means of raising wages, and thence be charged in 
the cost of the commodity produced. At all events, Mr. Chad- 
wick argues that, allowing exemptions to the working classes is 
destructive to their comfort and morality, and a tax upon the 
rate-payers, and if a trade will not allow of advanced wages it 
had better be abandoned. 

To accomplish such extensive changes a new organization 
would be necessary of the various branches of administration 
employed in managing the sewerage, and cleansing and lighting, 
of large towns, and in furnishing supplies of water. Mr. Chadwic 
points out the obvious economy of consolidating all the arrange- 
ments connected with under-drainage, surface-drainage, road 
structure and repair, under one service. The want of concert in 
these matters multiplies and occasions the necessity for a host of 
useless and inefficient officers. “In the same petty districts we 
have surveyors of sewers, appointed by the commissioners of 
sewers; surveyors of turnpike-roads, sppomies by the trustees 
of the turnpike trusts; surveyors of highways, appointed by the 
inhabitants in vestry, or by district boards under the Highway 
Act; paid district surveyors, appointed by the justices; sur- 
veyors of paving, under Local Acts ; surveyors of building, under 
the Building Act; surveyors of county bridges,’ &c. Thus we 
have, in the same districts of the metropolis, three immense 
capitals sunk in competition: three sets of gas-pipes passin 
through the same streets, three expensive sets of principal an 
subordinate officers where one ss suffice, high charges for gas, 
and low dividends to shareholders. Again, for the valuation of 
property, the services of officers are wasted by subdivision. 
“ We have often, within the same districts, one set of persons 
appointed for the execution of valuations and surveys for the 
levy of the poor’s rates; another set for the surveys and valua- 
tions for the assessed taxes; another for the land-tax ; another 
for the highway rates; another for the sewers rates; another for 
the borough rates; another for the church rates; another for the 
county rates, where parishes neglect to pay, or are unequally 
assessed, and for extra-parochial places ; another for tithe com- 
mutation ;—and these services are generally badly rendered sepa- 
rately at an undue expense.” Mr. Chadwick’s conclusions are— 
Ist. “‘ That the expenses of local public works are in general un- 
equally and unfairly assessed, oppressively and uneconomically 
collected by separate collections, wastefully expended in separate 
and inefficient operations, by unskilled and practically irrespon- 
sible officers.” 2ndly. “ That for the protection of the labourin 
classes and of the ratepayers against inefficiency and waste in a 
new structural arrangements for the protection of the public 
health, and to ensure public confidence that the expenditure will 
be beneficial, securities should be taken that all new local public 
works are devised and conducted by responsible officers, qua-. 
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lified by the ion of the science and skill of civil en- 
gineers.” 3rdly. “ That, by-appropriate arrangements, ten or 
fifteen per cent.on the ordinary outlay for drainage might be 
saved, which, on an estimate of the expense of the necessary 
structural alterations of one-third only of the existing tenements, 
would be a saving of one million and a half sterling, besides the 
reduction of the future expenses of management ;’” and, 4thly, 
‘‘ That the attainment of these and the other collateral advan- 
tages of reducing existing charges and expenditure are within 
the power of the legislature, and are dependent mainly on the 
securities taken for the application of practical science, skill,.and 
economy in the direction of local public works.” He shows also 
that while “the public loss from the premature deaths of the heads 
of families is greater than can be represented by any enumeration 
of the pecuniary burthens consequent upon their sickness and 
death,” on the other hand, by a combination of the various ar- 
rangements proposed in the Report, “it is probable that the full 
insurable period of life indicated by the Swedish tables, that is, 
an increase of thirteen years at least, may be extended to the 
whole of the labouring classes.” 

The fees already charged for survey of new buildings would 
produce, if all that have equal need received equal care, a sum 
of no less than from 80,0007. to 100,000/. per annum. This 
would be sufficient to pay the whole corps of royal engineers, or 
240 men of science, and the whole corps of sappers and miners, 
or nearly 1000 trained men. The royal engineers have at present 
the execution and care of docks, dockyards, fortifications, and 
other structural arrangements, and are distinguished for their 
science, skill, and efficiency. Mr. Chadwick compares the non- 
efficiency of persons appointed to make surveys under the Tithe 
Commutation and Parochial Assessments Acts with those exe- 
cuted by the privates and non-commissioned officers of the 
sappers and miners, serving at a pay of from 1s. 3d. to 3s. a day. 
Out of 1700 first-class maps, not more than one-half displayed 
qualifications for the execution of public surveys without super- 
intendence. Amongst the most satisfactory surveys were t 
executed by a retired serjeant of sappers and miners. In the 
execution of other local works, as sewers, roads, and drains to 
houses, no care is at present taken to ensure the superintendence 
ef persons of competent skill. Noisy parish brawlers obtain 
appointments of this nature, and are paid at an extravagant rate 
for inefficient services, occupying only a part of their time. A 
case is mentioned of an illiterate person receiving a salary of 
150/. a year, or as much as a lieutenant of engineers and a pri- 
vate, or as much as three serjeants of rg pa and miners. The 
fees to building surveyors in the town of Leeds would defray the 
expense of a whole board of superior officers at the rate of pay 
to the officers of the corps of engineers, of one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two captains, two first lieutenants, two second 
lieutenants; or, if direction and execution together were re- 
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quired, of one captain, two first lieutenants, three second lieu- 
tenants, four serjeants, six corporals, and twenty-two privates. 

As Mr. Chadwick finds “ the existing law for the protection 
of the public health, and the constitutional machinery for re- 
claiming its execution, such as the courts leet, have fallen into 
desuetude, and are in the state indicated by the prevalence of the 
evils they were intended to prevent,” he suggests “that, for the 
prevention of the diseases occasioned by defective ventilation, 
and other causes of impurity in places of work and other places 
where large numbers are al and for the general pro- 
motion of the means necessary to prevent disease, it would be 
good economy to appoint a district medical officer, independent 
of private practice, and with the securities of special qualifi- 
cations and responsibilities, to initiate sanitary measures, and 
reclaim the execution of the law.” Lastly, he recommends that 
those abominable sources of fever, vice, and misery, the lodging- 
mie for beggars, should be licensed, and under strict regu- 
ation. 


IIT.—NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 


Tue Annual Report from this Institution states that 152,668 
charges of vaccine lymph were sent out during the preceding 
year, and that 15,361 persons were vaccinated in and around the 
metropolis. The correspondents of the Board state that it would 
be impracticable to maintain a supply of genuine authentic 
lymph without the aid of this national establishment. 

The Vaccine Act has been brought into operation in nearly 
every part of England and Wales; but in 16 of the Poor Law 
Unions, 11 Gilbert’s Unions and Parishes under local acts, and 
235 parishes managing their own poor, no arrangements have 
yet been made under the Act. These unions and parishes com- 

rise a population of 628,982 (according to the census of 1831). 

he Poor Law Commissioners mention, in their Eighth Annual 
Report, that in some of the above unions the guardians have 
made arrangements for the vaccination of the paupers under 
their care, but have not provided for its extension to the rest of 
the population, as authorised by the Act. In one or two unions 
the guardians have declined to interfere, and the commissioners 
are not empowered to make the Act compulsory. The returns 
of deaths under the Registration Act are not yet so far com- 
pleted as to show the mortality from small-pox for the whole 
country since the passing of the Vaccination Act; but in the 
metropolis the number of deaths from this disease was 706 in 
the quarter os December, 1840, and in the corresponding 
quarter of 1841 only 68. 
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PART II. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


1V.—REFERENCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


THERE are three classes of persons who, being mathematical 
students, require to know something of the history of their pur- 
suit. The first want only a general view of leading points,.such 
as can be furnished by one writer in a few volumes. The second 
wish to be able to compare the accounts given by different per- 
sons, and, up to a certain point, to examine the authorities used 
by those persons, or at least to keep watch upon their mode of 
using them. The third are desirous of being the critics of the 
historians, and of amending their works, if need be. 

For persons of the third class there is but one plan, which is 
to examine closely all the writings in which discovery was or is 
announced. A political historian must refer ultimately to wit- 
nesses of the things which he relates ; but, for the most part, the 
mathematical historian has before him the very book the publi- 
cation of which is the proof, and the contents the matter, of the 
discovery which he is to describe. The references in this article 
may be of some use to this highest species of student, but only 
as reminding him, not of his authorities, but of the places in 
which he may search for their names, and get information as to 
his future proceedings. The second class of students will find 
in this article, we believe, a large majority of all the works which 
they can possibly want, noticed under different heads: while 
those of the first may be enabled to judge what writings ought 
to be selected to serve their purpose. 

In most bibliographical lists many works are contained which 
the maker of the catalogue has never seen, having copied the 
titles and dates from some predecessor. The confusion which 
this has introduced into the subject of mathematical history is 
oe | well known to all who have attempted to reconcile descriptions 

ie | of books with each other or with the books themselves. The 

5 fault seems to lie here, in part at least: persons desirous of pre- 
sentiug lists of writings on any particular subject feel it bencath 
their dignity simply to put down what they know, for the in- 
formation of those who know less, and the criticism of those 
who know more. They must be complete, and accordingly they 
add to that which they can describe of their own knowledge, a 
copy of the description given by some other person, of that which 
ag they cannot. Hence errors are created and perpetuated without 
‘ein end, and books become so variously described, that the more pru- 

1g dent bibliographers, when they come to try to make sense of the 
various descriptions which they find, are obliged to cut the knot 
by doubting* of the existence of the works in question. Or 


* As happened in the case of Lucas Pacioli’s edition of Euclid, which the editor of 
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erhaps information as to the contents of a work passes from 
en to hand until it assumes some shape * very different from 
the right one. To secure ourselves from mistakes of this 
| sort, we give in the present article no account of any book, 
tract, pamphlet, or other printed document whatsoever, unless such 
{ book, §c., be before us at the moment of writing down its date, place, 


and title ; nor any opinion or account of any book whatsoever, 
_ unless such as is derived from our own personal acquaintance 
| with its contents. We may therefore leave out many works 
_ which ought to be included, describe second editions where one 
with any bibliography in his soul would wish for the first, and 
even possibly abridge the number of volumes which a book 
ought to consist of. All this risk we shall run for the sake of 
the security which we thereby gain, and the authority which our 
article will assume ; for, thanks to the malpractices of catalogue- 
makers, common correctness is very rare. 

The great source of error in dates is the ease with which one 
figure may be printed for another, or transposed. Such mis- 
takes can be easily provided against by printing dates in words ; 
thus for 1805 we shall write eighteen-five, for 1628, sixteen- 
twentyeight, and so on. 

We write entirely for the second class of students above 

mentioned. To make a similar catalogue for the third class 
would be almost the work of a life; but students of this last- 
mentioned description will find the list which we give not with- 
out its use. 

The works of which we treat may be divided into those which 
are wholly devoted to matters of scientific history, and those 
which contain the same sort of information in a partial or inci- 
dental manner. Of the first class we believe we shall name a 
large majority of those which are known; but not so of the 
second. There is no library in London, public or private, which 
contains every work from which one authoritative statement on 
matters of science might be made. Among the things which we 
have almost wholly omitted are the various Transactions of 
scientific societies, which, all-important as they are to inquirers 
of the third class, are only incidentally useful to those of the 
second. A separate article might be made, with much advan- 
tage, giving references to the places in which the Transactions 
aforesaid contain historical collections or memoirs devoted to 
history, particularly éloges of deceased members. But this should 
be a work by itself, and it would be one of no small labour, re- 
quiring examination of upwards of four hundred thick volumes. 

Again, the works of which we treat are most naturally sub- 
divided into accounts of the progress of science, or history; of 
the lives of persons, or biography ; and of books themselves, or 


Fabricius described as not existing, so various were its dates and titles. But we know 
that the book does exist, for we have seen it. 

*Teissier says that some lettersof Vieta are printed among those of Caselius. This 
last book we found, after much research, and can only account for its being said to 
contain letters of Francis Vieta; from the occurrence in itofsome of Peter Victor: at 
rt ye is the correspondent of Caselius, whose name has most letters in common with 

t of Vieta.: 
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bibliography. Most of them contain a mixture of these kinds; 
but, at the same time, one or the other of them predominates in 
most, in a manner which will render the classification a matter of 
no difficulty. 

The written histories are either on the plan of Montucla, 
Bossut, &c., in which a general account is framed out of the 
writers’ notes or remembrances of miscellaneous reading ; or in 
that of Delambre, Woodhouse, &c., in which the successive 
writings of eminent men are examined and described one after 
the other, so that each chapter or section is a description of the 
progress of science in the hands of some one person, and is com- 
plete in itself. The latter is the plan which is most favourable 
to accuracy, and most interesting to the inquirer of the ‘third 
class; the former, while it better suits the first and second class, 
leaves the writer open to many sorts of error which the latter 
avoids. But, at the same time, Delambre’s plan is rather the 
discussion of the successive points of history, than history itself ; 
and nothing but a very good index, with very full preliminary 
dissertations, can entitle the results of it to that name. This in- 
dex is wanting in all Delambre’s writings, and is a serious 
drawback on their utility: while the dissertations are too short. 
But the same may be said as to the indexes to the writings of 
Montucla, Bossut, and others. In fact, historians will not write 
good works of reference: they think to oblige their readers to 
go through them from beginning to end, by making this the 
only way of coming at the contents of their volumes. They are 
much mistaken; and they might learn from their own mode of 
dealing with the writings of others, how their own will be used in 
turn. No writer is so much read as the one who makes a good 
index, or so much cited. 

There is no description nor classification of the various man- 
ners in which biography is written; there are biographical dic- 
tionaries, short and Jong, separate works, detached pamphlets, 
éloges in scientific transactions, volumes of correspondence, obi- 
tuaries in periodical works, &c., &c. We have taken everything 
of these kinds which came under our notice, and it would not be 
difficult to find hundreds of works as much to this purpose as 
some of those which we have inserted. It is hard to say where 
we might have stopped. Many large works contain a few no- 
tices of scientific men; Casaubon’s letters, for instance, have one 
page about Vieta, from the writer’s personal knowledge, and 
nothing more to our present purpose. We have, however, taken 
no work in which there are not accounts, more or less original, 
of severa] writers, unless where there is a formal biography of 
one or more. Neither have we, for the reason above given re- 
lative to philosophical transactions, attempted to collect the 
names of those of whom éloges have been written, except where 
those éloges have been afterwards pees in separate collections. 

In our bibliographical list we have introduced sale catalogues 
and shop catalogues. Both these and the ebepe cig scientific 
catalogues are very liable to be mistaken, but their tendencies 
to error run in different ways, and are frequently corrective of 
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eachother. Add to this, that sale and shop catalogues are always 
those of books which the catalogue-maker actually sees, which 
is more than can be said of scientific bibliographies. An entry 
in an auction-list, or in a bookseller’s catalogue, is a better proof 
of the existence of the book than its announcement by Murhard 
or Lipenius. Those catalogues are uniformly the best which, 
like Hutton’s and Kloss’s, are made for the sale of the books by 
their owners, being persons who understand them; such ca- 
talogues combine both characters. We have left out many lists 
which we could have put down, because they do not contain any 
very decided quantity of mathematical works. 

The chronological works are accessaries to all history; but 
those of Riccioli and Calvisius ‘are written by mathematicians, 
and have a peculiar value for the purposes of this article. 

In the specifications of books we have followed one uniform 
plan, namely, that the first word should always be the name of 
the place of publication, in the language in which the book is 
written, and in Italics; and that the last word (that is, of the 
description of the title) should always be the form of the publica-- 
tion, folio, quarto, &c., with the number of volumes, if more than 
one, also in Italics. The form of the works is described accu- 
rately, which may mislead those who are not acquainted with old- 
books. Thus many an ancient octavo (eight leaves to the sheet) 
is, in size, not so big as a modern duodecimo.; 


I. History.’ \Mathematics, pure and mixed.| 


London, seventeen-sixteen. John Harris, D.D., ‘ Lexicon Technicum, an 
Universal English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences.’ Third Edition. 
There are three volumes, or two volumes and a supplement. In our 
copy, the first volume has the date above; the second has seventeen. 
ten, the third, seventeen-fortyfour (both apparently first editions).° 
There is not much history in the first two volumes, and what little- 
there is is not very good: but they are themselves history, in. this 
manner. There is no existing account of a state of science, in a parti- 
cular country, at a particular time, so good as is contained in the two 
volumes (the third is mostly biography and theology). Three volumes 
Solio. * 

Paris, seventeen-thirtyseven. Goujet, ‘De L’Etat des Sciences en France, 
depuis Charlemagne jusqu’ 4 Robert." Octavo. 


Paris, seventeen-fiftyeight. Montucla, ‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.’ This 
is the first edition. Two volumes quarto.} 


Paris, seventeen-ninetynine to eighteen-two. Montucla, ‘ Histoire des Ma- 
thématiques.’ Second edition, volumes quarto, "The authors whom. 
he mentions in the preface are Proclus, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Stobzeus, the anonymous writer of the Pirscopovpeve, a tract which was 
once attributed to Origen, Achilles Tatius, Baldi, Vossius, Wallis, 
Weidler, Heilbronner, Wolf, Bailly, Priestley (the History of Optics, 
with the notes to Klugel’s German translation). In his first edition he 
mentions also Riccioli, Dechales, Savérien, and ‘ Institutiones Geome- 
trie Sublimioris de M. G. W. Craft (Tub. 1753 in 4to),’ which he 
says contains the best existing history of the higher geometry, though 
not without error. He had, probably, between the two editions, learnt 
to think less of those whom he has omitted in the second, and he cer- 
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tainly speaks with more respect of Weidler aud Heilbronner in the 
second than in the first. 
Montucla’s work itself is spoiled for a work of reference by the baduess of 
the index and the want of separate tables of contents: the index, in 
icular, is the worst of which we know anywhete. But the work is 
invaluable: if it sometimes, say often, fail in accuracy, it is no more 
than might have been expected; while, in all the moral qualities of au 
historian, few have more claims to respect than Montucla. He died 
during the publication of this edition, having arrived at volume three, 
page three hundred and thirtysix : the rest of the work was completed 
by Lalande, from Montucla’s papers, with assistance ftom various 
quarters. We shall try to give such a table of contents as may enable 
an inquirer to go to the part of the work in which what he wants is 
most likely to be found. 


_Finst Votume. Mowntvucta. 


First part, First book, pages 1—41. General Considerations. Opinions 
on use and abuse of mathematics. 

— second book, pages 42—99. Origin of the sciences: Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, Persians, Indians, Greeks. 

third book, pages 100—201. The Ionian and Platonic schools, 
science generally till the foundation of the Alexandrian 
school. 

fourth book, pages 202—288. The Alexandrians, Euclid, Aris- 

tarchus, Archimedes, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Hipparchus, &c. &c., 
to the Christian era, 

Jifth book, pages 289—350. To the taking of Constantinople. 
The Theons, Ptolemy, Proclus, Diophantu’, &c. The history of magic 
squares. 

Second part, first book, pages 351—414. Arabs, Persians, and Turks: 
Albatenius, Alhazen, Hulagu, Nassireddin, Ulughbeigh, 

c. &e. 
second book, pages 415—422. The Jews. 
third book, pages 423—447. The Indians, Siamese, &c. 
fourth book, pages 448—480. The Chinese. 

Third part, first book, pages 481—534. The Romans and Western nations 
to the end of the fourteenth century. The Calendar. Boethius, Bede, 
Alcuin, Gerbert, Athelard, Alphonso, Roger Bacon, &c. 

—-—— second book, pages 5835—557. Fifteenth century. Leonard of 
Pisa, D’Ailly, Cusa, Purbach, Regiomontanus, Walther, Pacioli, &c. 

third book, pages 558—619. Editors and publishers: Cardan, 
Tartalea, Vieta. 

— fourth book, pages 620—687. Astronomy in sixteenth century. 
Copernicus, Reinhold, Mestlinus, Tycho Brahé, reformation of the Ca- 
leudar. Supplement, pages 715—739. Gnomonics, ancient and modern. 

Jifth book, pages 688—714. Mechanics and optics in sixteenth 
century. Ubaldi, Tartalea, Porta, Maurolicus, de Dominis, &c. 


Seconp VoLtume. Montvcia. 
Fourth part, first book, pages 1—101. Seventeenth century, geometry and 
other pure mathematics: Snellius; logarithms: Napier; Guldinus ; 
Cavalieri; the cycloid : Roberval; &c. 


— second book, pages 102—177. Seventeenth century, algebra : 


Harriot; Bachet; Girard; Des Cartes; Fermat; Beaune; Schooten ; 
Huyghens; Slusius; &c. 
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Fourth part, third book, pages 178—220. First half of the seventeenth 
century, mechanics: Stevinus; Galileo; Castelli; Torricelli; Pascal ; 
Des Cartes; &c. 


Sourth book, pages 221—267. First half of the seventeenth 
century, optics: Kepler; the telescope and microscope: Snellius; 
Des Cartes; Fermat; de Dominis; &c. . 

——-—— fifth book, pages 268—346. First half of the seventeenth 
century, astronomy: Kepler; Galileo; Scheiner; Snell; Norwood; 
Riccioli; Horrox; Des Cartes; &c. 


sixth book, pages 347—403. Last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mathematics: Wallis; Brouncker; Mercator; Barrow ; Newton; 
James Gregory; Leibnitz; the Bernoullis, &c. 


seventh book, pages 404—500. Last half of the seventeenth 
century, mechanics: Des Cartes; Huyghens; Newton; &c. 
eighth book, pages 501—546. Last half of the seventeenth 
century, optics: James Gregory ; Barrow; Grimaldi; Newton ; 
Halley; &c. 

——-—+— ninth book, pages 517—647. Last half of the seventeenth 
century, astronomy : Huyghens ; Cassini; observatories: Auzont; Pi- 
card; Richer; Romer; Hook; Wren; Flamstead; Halley ; Newton; 
Hevelius; &c. 


Supplement, pages 648—661. Navigation to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. 


) Index and corrections, pages 662—718. 
Votume. Montucra. 


Fifth part, first book, pages 1—426. Eighteenth century, mathematics : 
yieta; Harriot ; equations; curves: Newton; Maclaurin; tangents; 
differential calculus; discussion about its invention: Rolle; Saurin; 
Robins; integration : Leibnitz; Bernoulli ; Cotes; De Moivre; D’ Alem- 
bert; differential equations: Riccati; series: De Moivre; Stirling ; 
Euler; finite differences: Taylor; Emerson; limits; functions: La- 
grange; imaginary quantities; interpolation; continued fractions ; 
trajectories; calculus of variations; logarithms ; contested problems; 
theory of probabilities and its applications. 


second book, pages 427—605. Eighteenth century, “optics ; 
application of algebra; images: Barrow; Berkeley ; Smith; achro- 
matism: Euler; Dollond; Clairaut; Klingenstierna; Boscovich ; 
W. Herschel ; optical instruments; photometry ; undulation and emis- 
sion; &c. 
third book, pages 606—719. Eighteenth century, theoretical 
mechanics ; statics: Galileo; Stevinus; Huyghens; Wallis; dyna- 
mics: D’Alembert; Lagrange; Daniel Bernouilli; vis viva: D’Alem- 
bert’s principle; least action; Maupertuis: tautochrones; vibrating 
chords; resisting media ; Robins: hydrodynamics; rivers; waves. 
—— fourth book, pages 720—832, Eighteenth century, practical 
mechanics; force of animals; friction: Coulomb; stiffness of ropes ; 
water-power ; steam-engine ; wind, water, and hand mills: Lambert; 
machines employed in the arts; horologery; turning; automata; pers 
petual motion; various mechanicians and their works. 
Fourta Votume. Monrtvcta. 


Fifth part, fifth book, pages 1—125. Eighteenth century, system of the 
world; physical hypothesis in its several parts; stars; catalogues; 
nebule ; solar theory; lunar theory and inequalities; gravitation 
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the moon: Newton; Clairaut; Euler; D’Alembert; Mayer ; accele. 
ration of the moon; parallax; eclipses; their use in longitudes; 
transits of Mercury and Venus; theory of principal planets ; discovery 
of Uranus. 

Fifth part, sixth book, page 126—300. Eighteenth century, physics* of 
astronomy ; refraction: Ptolemy, &c.; Lacaille; figure of the earth, 
by measurement; the same from the theory of gravitation; Saturn’s 
ring; aberration; precession and nutation; obliquity of the ecliptic; 
satellites ; comets, on their approach to the earth; moon’s libration ; 
tides ; Laplace’s theory of them. 


seventh book, pages 301—380. Eighteenth century, astrono- 
mical calculation; tables; ephemerides ; Gregorian calendar ; French 
calendar ; astronomical instruments; observatories ; astrology. 

_— eighth book, pages 381—508. Eighteenth century, seamanship; — 
ship-building ; form of vessels; oars; sails; management; rudder; 
resistance; rolling and pitching; arrimage, disposition of the cargo; | 
‘Examen maritimo’ of Don Georges-Juan ; rigging; obtaining fresh 
water from salt water. 

ninth book, pages 509—584. Eighteenth century, navigation; 
compass ; log; altitude-instruments; longitude; chronometers; lunar 
method. 

First Supplement, pages 585—5S8 ; capstan. 

Second Supplement, pages 589—618; geography. 


Third Supplement, pages 619—643 ; quadrature of the circle. 

Fourth Supplement, pages 644—652 ; music. 

Fifth Supplement, pages 653—658 ; defence of some ancient philosophers. 
Sixth Supplement, pages 659—661; Arbogast’s derivations. 

Life of Montucla, pages 662—672. 


Paris, eighteen-ten. Bossut, ‘ Histoire générale des Mathématiques.’ Mucli| | 
better than Bossut’s Preface to the mathematics of the Encyclopédie} — 
Méthodique; carries the history farther down than Montucla; ex-| _ 
ceedingly good for a general view, but not of the highest authority for] ” 
accuracy ; has an imperfect list of mathematicians at theend. There 
is a translation (See ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ art. ‘ Bonnycastle’). Twi 
volumes octavo, 

Paris, eighteen-ten. Delambre, ‘ Rapport Historique sur les Progrés de} 
Sciences Mathématiques depuis 1789.’ _ For a report to be presented ti} 
the emperor, ard without any pretence to give full references, this is 
good of its kind, as far as relates to France. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfour. Powell, ‘ View of the Progress of the Physical 
and Mathematical Sciences.’ (Cabinet Cyclopedia.) Duodecimo. 


Il, History — Pure Mathematics. 
Oxonie, sixteen-twentyone. Savile, Prelectiones in Euclidem.’ Quarto 
Francofurti ad Monum, sixteen-twentyseven. Peter Ramus, ‘Scholz 
Mathematice,’ contains a large number of historical hints and allusions ” 
Third or later edition. Quarto. 
London, sixteen-eightyfive. Wallis, ‘ A Treatise of Aigebra, both Historica 
and Practical.’ This work contains a very studied and learned history 
of algebra: its defect is nationality, particularly with reference ti 
Harriot as compared with Vieta; as pointed out by Montucla, who wai’ 


* We do not say physical astronomy, because, by an absurd misnomer, those wordt 
are applied in this country to the theory of gravitation. ¢ 
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convicted of the same with reference to Vieta as compared with Cardan, 
&c., by Cossali; and the last may perhaps in process of time be 
served with a tu quoque by some Mohammedan writer. Folio. 
Oxonie, sixteen-ninetythree. Wallis, Works, vol. ii., contains the same 
algebra in Latin, with twelve additional chapters, and various other 
augmentations. This is the one which should be referred to. Folio. 


London, seventeen-fifteen, published also in Latin in the same year. Raph- 
son, ‘History of Fluxions.’ A very partial history on the Newtonian 
side of the question. Though it appeared in 1715, yet it is stated that 
the Commercium Epistolicum (1712) came out while it was at press. 
There is a cancel in the middle, the paging of which is wrong printed. 
[This dispute required odd things to be doue with the printing: 
see Com. Epist. next named.] At the end of the English edition 
is the first appearance of the celebrated Conti Correspondence, in 
which Newton is engaged in person with Leibnitz, on the dispute 
about the invention of fluxions. But the last letter of Leibnitz is dated 
April 11, 1716, the work hearing 1715. The fact is that Newton, im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of Leibnitz (Nov. 14, 1716), added 
to Raphson’s work this correspondence, with his remarks, which, as long 
as Leibnitz was alive, he only circulated among his friends. Quarto. 


Londini, seventeen-twentyfive (in some title-pages seventeen-twentytwo). 
‘Commercium Epistolicum, &c., una cum Recensione, &c.’ The 
reprint of the Comm. Epist. (seventeen-twelve) and of the account of 
it in the Phil. Trans. (seventeen-fifteen) with a new preface, alluding 
to the Conti Correspondence (seventeen-fifteen, sixteen). The English 
side of the dispute aboutthe invention of fluxions. The paging should 
not be quoted, but the marginal numbering, the former being dis- 
turbed in two places, Octavo. 


Wittemberga, no date (marked in ink in our copy seventeen-twentyseven). 
Weidler, ‘ De Characteribus Numerorum Vulgaribus.’ Quarto.; 


Paris, seventeen-fiftythree. Savérien, ‘ Dictionnaire Universel de Mathé- 
matique,’ contains a good deal of historical reference, not the best nor 
most accurate. Two volumes quarto, 

Paris, seventeen-eightynine. ‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Mathé- 
matiques.’ This isa part of the immense Encyclopédie Méthodique : 
the introduction by Bossut is not comparable to the History of Mathe- 
matics which he afterwards published, as elsewhere noticed. It con- 
tains the principal articles on the subject from the Encyclopaedia of 
D’Alembert and Diderot. The little history that there is in the body 
of the work is for the most part worse than bad. The part of the 
Encyclopédie which contains the descriptions of games is usually bound 
with this. Four volumes quarto (one of them being plates). 

Gottingen, seventeen-ninetysix, ninetyseven, ninetynine, eighteenhundred. 
Kastner, ‘ Geschichte der Mathematik,’ principally of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: the tables of contents at the beginning of 
each volume are so good that we need not repeat what we have done 
for Montucla. This work is carefully done, and of good authority. 
Four volumes octavo, 

Parma, seventeen-ninetyseven. Cossali, ‘ Origine, trasporto in Italia, 
primi progressi in essa dell’ Algebra.’ The history of algebra in 
Italy ; the Italian account, as opposed to the French. Two volumes 
quarto. 

Cambridge, eighteen-ten. Woodhouse, On Isoperimetrical Problem3.’ 
An excellent History of the Calculus of Variations. Octavo, 
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London, eighteen-twelve. Hutton, ‘Tracts on Mathematical Subjects.’ 
Tracts xix., xx., and &xi. are the histories of trigonometrical tables 
and logarithms, which already formed of the preface to the author's 
tables of logarithms: Tract xxxiii. isa history of algebra. Hutton is not 
an historian* of the highest authority, but a valuable guide to sources 
of information. His library was large and good. Three volumes 
octavo. 

Edinburgh, eighteen-sixteen. Playfair, ‘ A General View of the Progress 
of Mathematical and Physical Science,’ Parti. Edinburgh, eighteen- 
nineteen. Do.do., part ii. In the supplement to the fourth and fifth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Quarto. — 

London, about eighteen-twentysix. Peacock, ‘ Arithmetic,’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana. The most complete history of arithmetic. Quarto. | 

Edinburgh, eighteen-thirty. J.Herschel, on the History of Mathematics, | 
being the article ‘ Mathematics ’ in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopa- 
dia, volume thirteen. Quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-thirtyone. Montucla, ‘Histoire de la Quadrature du 
Cercle.’ The first edition, said to be 1754, was Montucla’s first 
essay in history, and, we think, his best, This edition, much aug- 
mented, and with an account of the trisection of the angle, includes 

the useful quadrators, &c., as well as the pretenders, A valuable 
work, Some things which are in the fourth volume of the second — 
edition of the history are not here. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfour. Peacock, ‘ Report on the recent progress and 
present state of certain branches of Analysis.’ (Brit. Assoc., vol. ii.) 


The volumes of the British Association contain various reports on mathe- 
matical physics, but none so closely connected with the present list as 
the preceding and Mr. Airy’s Report on Astronomy presently noticed, 
which are both excellent. Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-thirtyfive. Biot, ‘ Analyse des ouvrages originaux de | 
Napier relatifs 4 l'invention des logarithmes.” ‘This is an addition to | 
the ‘Connaissance des Tems’ for 1838, and corrects the mistakes of De- |” 
lambre on Napier’s methods. Biot here speaks highly of Hutton’s | 
account. Octavo. 


Brurelles, eighteen-thirtyseven. Chasles, ‘ Apercu Historique sur l‘Origine 
et le Développement des Méthodes en Géométrie.’ An excellent | 
history, particularly on the connexion of the recent improvements with | 
the old systems. Quarto, 

Paris, "eighteen-thirtyeight, do., forty, fortyone. Libri, Histoire des } 
Sciences Mathématiques en Italie.’ Four volumes published, two 
more expected ; a great addition to Italian history. The citations are | 
numerous. The first volume is a reprint, the original publication ~ 
having been burnt; only a few copies escaped. Ifa good index do not — 
accompany the last volume, the value of the work will be materially 
diminished. Octavo. a 

London, eighteen-thirtynine. De Morgan, ‘ Progress of the Problem of — 
Evolution,’ in the Companion to the Almanac. Duodecimo. g 


pf 


* Such an assertion’ with respect to so respectable a name requires some explana- ~ 
tion. Hutton was a most remarkable man; from a labourer in the coalpits at New: — 
castle he became not only an original mathematician, but well versed in the history - 
und literature of all parts of science. Whenever he writes of an author whom he has | - 
read, and whose works were before him at the time, he is trustworthy, thougr | 
occasionally careless; but he never gained the power of choosing and deciding be- § 
tween authorities. He would follow Sir Join Hill on a point of ancient astronomy as 
soon as Costard. 
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London, eighteen-seventeen. Colebrooke, ‘ Algebra, &c., from the Sanscrit, 
&c.’ A translation of the Liliwati, Viga Ganita, &c. Quarto. 

Bombay, eighteen-sixteen. Taylor,‘ Liliwati.’ Quarto. 

London, eighteen-thirteen. Strachey, ‘ Viga Ganita.’ Quarto. 


All these three works have historical prefaces, that of the first being the 
most extensive and learned. 


London, eighteen-thirtyone. Rosen, ‘ The Algebra of Mahommed ben 


Musa.” Arabic and English. Contains historical notes and preface. 
Octavo. 


Ill. History.— Physics, §c. 

Paris, seventeen-eightyone. Brisson, ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de Physique.’ 
Contains much historical reference, not perhaps the most trustworthy, 
since many of the articles are taken from the Encyclopédie (Diderot.) 
Three volumes quarto (oue of plates). . 

London, eighteen-seven. Thomas Young, ‘ A Course of Lectures on Na- 
tural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts.’ Lecture xx., on the 
history of mechanics; Lecture xxx., on the history of hydraulics and 
pneumatics; Lecture xl., on the history of optics; Lecture xlviii., on 
the history of astronomy; Lecture lx., on the history of terrestrial 
physics. See also the bibliographical list presently given. Two 
volumes quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-ten. Libes, ‘ Histoire des Progrés de Ja Physique.’ It 
seems to us that this work is not as much known or cited as it deserves 
to be. Four volumes octavo. 

London, seventeen-seventyfive. Priestley, ‘History of Electricity.’ Third 
Edition, two volumes octavo. 

London, seventeen-ninetytwo. Priestley, ‘ History and present state of Dis- 
coveries relating to Vision, Light, and Colours.’ Quarto. 

London, seventeen-ninetyseven. Beckmann, ‘ History of Inventions and Dis- 

coveries.’ A translation by Johnston. Four volumes octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-three. Biot, ‘Essai sur l’Histoire des Sciences pendant la 
Révolution Francaise.’ Contains also an account of the scientific 
efforts made to furnish military stores. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyseven. Davies, ‘ History of Magnetical Discovery.” 
(In the Appendix to a work called the British Annual.) Duodecimo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyseven. Whewell, ‘ History of the Inductive 
Sciences from the Earliest to the Present Times.” Three Volumes 
Octavo. 

London, eighteen-forty. Lardner, ‘The Steam-Engine Explained and Illus- 


trated.” Contains the history of the steam-engine and a memoir of 
Watt. Seventh edition. Octavo. 


IV. History.—Astronomy. 


Parisiis, sixteen-fortyfive. Ismael Bullialdus (Bouillaud), ‘ Astronomia 
Philolaica.’ The prolegomena contain a short historical account of the 
rise of astronomy ; and there is some history (but not much) in the 
work itself. Folio. 


Hage~Comitum, sixteen-fifty five. Borellus, ‘ De vero Telescopii inventore.’ 


* Quarto. 


Lugduni Butavorum, sixteen-eightyone. Lubienietski, ‘ Theatrum Cometi- 


cum.’ The second part is the history of all the comets up to the time, 
with authorities, or what passed for such. Folio. 
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Paris, sixteen-ninetythree. ‘ Recueil d’Observations faites en plusieurs 
Voyages.’ Contains Cassini, ‘ De Origine et du Progrés de }’ Astro- 
nomie.’ Folio. 

Vittemberge, seventeen-fortyone. Weidler, ‘ Historia Astronomie.’ Goes 
down to about 1740; a most excellent work. There is a supplement 
at the end of the bibliography by the same author, hereinafter noticed. 
Quarto. 

London, seventeen-fortysix. Costard, ‘ Letter to Martin Folkes on the rise 
of Astronomy among the Ancients.’ Costard quotes his authorities as 
well as cites; his learning in matters of ancient astronomy was not 
equalled in his day. Quarto. 

Cantabrigie, seventeen-fortyseven. Heathcote, ‘ Historia Astronomie.’ A 
clearly written Latin tract. Octavo. 

London, seventeen-sixtyseven. Costard, ‘History of Astronomy.’ Not pro- 
perly a history of astronomy, but a book on the use of the globes, with 
the historical remarks of a very learned man. Quarto. 

Londres et Paris, seventeen-seventyseven. Bailly, ‘ Lettres sur l’Origine 
des Sciences.’ Octavo. 

Londres et Paris, seventeen-seventynine. Bailly, ‘ Lettres sur l’Atlantide de 
Platon.’ Octavo. 

Good appendages to Bailly’s Histories of Astronomy. The root of his 
matter in fewer words. . 

Berlin, seventeen-seventyseven, seventyseven, seventynine. John Bernoulli,* 
‘ Lettres sur differens sujets.’ Contains a great deal of astronomical 
information, particularly on Observatories. Three volumes octavo. 

Paris, seventeen-eightyone. Bailly, ‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie Ancienne.” 
A romance under the name of a history. [Penny Cyclopedia, Batty. ] 
Second edition. Quarto. 

Paris, seventeen-eightyfive. Bailly, ‘ Histoire de 1’Astronomie Moderne, 
depuis la Fondation de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie jusqu’d l’époque de 
MDCCXXX.” More of a history, but still founded upon the romance. 
Second edition. Three volumes quarto. 

Paris, seventeen-eightyseven. Bailly, ‘ Traité de l’Astronomie Indienne 
et Orientale.’ An attempt to establish the extreme antiquity of the 
Hindoo astronomy. Quarto. 

Paris, seventeen-eightythree. Pingré, ‘Cométographie.’ The best work on 
the history of comets, with a complete list of works on the same subject. 
Two volumes quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-one (An. ix.). Biot, ‘ Analyse du Traité de Mécanique 
Céleste,’ and Delambre, ‘ Des Méthodes pour la Détermination d’un 
Arc de Meridien.’ Octavo, 

Paris, eighteen-two. Berthoud, ‘ Histoire de la Mesure du Tems.’ Two 
volumes quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-six. Dupuis, ‘Mémoire explicatif du Zodiaque Chrono- 
logique et Mythologique.” Quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-eleven. Voiron, ‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie depuis 1781 
jusqu'a 1811.’ A useful work, which has probably been kept in the 
background by being called a supplement to Bailly. Quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-seventeen. Delambre, ‘Histoire de ]'Astronomie Ancienng.” 
The first volume takes in all the Greeks except Ptolemy and his com- 
mentators, the Chinese, Indians, Chaldeans, &c.; the second gives an 


* Not of course the great John, but his grandson, the one who is called John IiI. in 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 
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account of the arithmetic and trigonometry of the Greeks, as shown in 
Ptolemy and his commentators, and then proceeds to these last-men- 
tioned writers. The account of the Syntaxis is very full. Two volumes 
quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-nineteen. Delambre, ‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie du moyen 
age.’ In three books: the first containing the Arabs, &c.; the second, 
Sacrobosco and his commentators, Alphonso, Bianchini, Purbach and 
his commentators, Regiomontanus, Digges, Dee, Stofiler, Ricius, 
Fernel, Fracastor, Apian, Nonius, Peucer, Gemma-Frisius, Royas, 
Orontius Fineus, Gauricus, Maurolicus, Jordanus, Stadt, Bressius, 
Schoner, Vieta, Magini. The third book has the history of gnomonics 
up to the time of Lahire and Ozanam. Quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-twentyone. Delambre, ‘ Histoire de ]’Astronomie Moderne.’ 
The first volume contains the refurmation of the calendar, Copernicus, 
Reinhold, Tycho Brahé, Longomontanus, Ursus Dithmarsus, Kepler, 
Napier, Briggs, Galileo, Riccioli, Scheiner, Marius, Licetus, Nunez, 
&c. The second volume contains Rheticus, Pitiscus, Adrian Romanus, 
Torporley, Lansberg, Clavius, Briggs, Gellibrand, Roe, Oughtred, 
Sherwin, Snellius, Vernier, Metius, Bouillaud, Ward, Reiner, Kircher, 
Schyrle, Bayer, Descartes, Durret, Morin, Riccioli, Maria Cunitia, 
Hodierna, Borelli, Gassendi, Mouton, Briggs, Vlacq, Hevelius, Hor- 
rocks, Argoli, Roberval, Wing, Street, Levera, De Billy, Tacquet, 
Duhamel, Lubinietski, Mercator, Greenwood, Huyghens, Gascoyne, 
Crabtree, Hooke, Buot, Auzont, Picard, Roemer, La Hire, Dominic 
Cassini. Two voiumes quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-twentyseven. Delambre, ‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie au dix- 
huitiéme siécle.’ Posthumous, edited by M. Mathieu ; another volume 
promised on the measure of the earth, which has not yet appeared 
(1842). It gives Newton, Maclaurin, Pemberton, Whiston, David 
Gregory, Leadbetter, Flamsteed, Halley, Horrebow, Wurzelbaur, Keill, 
Lemonnier, Graham, Sisson, Bird, the three Maraldis, James Cassini, 
Cassini de Thury, Count Cassini, Louville, Delisle, Fouchy, Godin, 
La Condamine, Bouguer, Maupertuis, Pezenas, Manfredi, Marioni, 
Ximenes, Briga, Frisi, Bradley, Mayer, Cotes, La Caille, Wargentin, 
Lalande, Chappe, Maskelyne, Mason, Long, Ferguson, Boscovich, 
Pingré, Bory, Legentil, Du Séjour, Bailly, Jeaurat, Méchain, Messier. 
Quarto. 

To each of these works of Delambre a preliminary discourse is pre- 
fixed, giving some general views of the whole, which may be pro- 
fitably read by any one who has already a little knowledge of the 
history. Then follow detailed accounts of the works of the several 
writers. Delambre is the most searching of critics, the most severe 
of judges, and one of the least national of historians. 

Paris, eighteen-seventeen. Gautier, ‘ Essai Historique sur le Probléme des 
trois Corps.’ Quarto. 

London, eighteen-twentyone. W. Drummond, ‘ Memoir on the Antiquity 
of the Zodiacs of Esné and Denderah.’ The English Bailly. Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-twentyone. ‘ Précis de l'Histoire de l’Astronomie.’ A 
short and general view: Laplace is not to be trusted when the question 
of who made a discovery lies between himself and another. Octavo. — 

Caleutta, eighteen-twentythree. Bentley, ‘ Historical View of the Hindu 
Astronomy.’ The other side to Bailly’s theory. Quarto. 

Altona, eighteen-twentythree. Schumacher’s ‘ Astronomische Abhand- 
lungen.’ Contains Olber’s list of 125 comets, withelements. Quarto 
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Paris, eighteen-twentyfive. Laplace, ‘Traité de Mécanique Céleste,” 
volume the fifth. It contains elegant historical summaries on most of 
the great points of the solar system. Quarto. 

London, eighteen-twentyfive. Bentley, ‘ Historical View of the Hindu 
Astronomy.’ Octavo. 


Londini, eighteen-twentyeight. Valpy, from Bentley, ‘M. Manilii Astro- 
nomicon.’ The notes are very copious, and contain a quantity of 
miscellaneous information on ancient astronomy. Two volumes 
octavo. 

London, about eighteen-thirtytwo (Lib. U. K.). Rothman, ‘ History of 
Astronomy.’ Octavo. 
London, eighteen-thirtythree. Narrien, ‘ Historical Account of the Rise and 

Progress of Astronomy.’ Octavo. 


London, eighteen-thirtythree. Airy, ‘ Report on the Progress of Astronomy 
during the present Century.’ Many references. (Brit. Assoc., vol. i.) 
Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtynine. Halliwell, ‘Notes on Early Almanacs.’ In 
the Companion to the Almanac (reprinted the same year in octavo). 
Duodecimo. 


V. History.— Miscellaneous. 


London, sixteen-fiftysix. Stanley,‘ History of Philosophy, in Eight Parts.’ 
A useful work of reference. These eight parts have separate pagings, 
but in sixteen-sixty the same author published what he called his 
third and last volume in five parts. Quarto, 

Lipsia, sixteen-ninety. Gerard Vossius, ‘ De Philosophorum Sectis,’ with 
Ryssel’s continuation. Quarto. 

Cantabrigia, seventeen-thirtyfive. Johnson, ‘ Questiones Philosophicz.’ 
A collection of questions for the disputations in the schools, to each 
of which is attached references to authors who have maintained oue 
side or the other. It therefore becomes useful to a certain extent : 
were it larger it would be a history of opinions, Octavo. 

London, seventeen-fiftyeight. House of Commons, Report of the Commons 
on Weights and Measures. Folio. Another in seventeen-fiftynine. 
Folio. Both contain valuable historical information on the history of 
English weights and measures. 

London, eighteen-fourteen, House of Commons. Report of Committee on 
Weights and Measures (reprinted by the Lords, eighteen-sixteen). 
Contains the evidence of Playfair and Wollaston. Folo. 


London, eighteen-nineteen. House of Commons, First Report of the Com- 
missioners of Weights and Measures, appointed by the Prince Regent. 
Contains an abstract of the statutes on the subject. Johto. Their 
second report, eighteen-twenty, contains the list of weights and mea- 
sures throughout England. Folio, Their third report, eighteen- 
twentyone, contains their final recommendations, concurred in by 
House of Commons committee, eighteen-twentyone. Folio. The 
select committees since appointed have done nothing historically im- 
portant. 


London, seventeen-sixtysix. Formey, ‘ Concise History of Philosophy.” A 
translation ; a compendium which would be useful to those who have 
no better. Duodecimo, 

Birmingham, seventeen-eightyeight. Priestley, * Lectures on History.’ 
Quarto, 


London, seventeen-ninetyone, ninetyone, ninetysix, eighteen-one, four, seven. 
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.  Maseres, ‘Scriptores Logarithmici.’ Many of the tracts are historically 
useful: the fourth volume contains ‘ Dissertation on the Rise and 
Progress of the Modern Art of Navigation,’ by James Wilson, M.D., 
from the third edition of Robertson’s Navigation. Sta volumes quarto. 

Argentorati, eighteen-seven. ‘M. Vitruvii Pollionis de Architectura.. A 
good edition for reference, with an excellent index. Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-twentyeight. Fourcy, ‘ Histoire de 1’Ecole Polytechnique.’ 
Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-twentynine. Tenneman, translated by Cousin, § Manuel de 
l’Histoire de la Philosophie.’ Aboundsin references. Two volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfive. Malden, ‘On the Origin of Universities.’ 
Duodecimo. 

London, eighteen-thirtysix (Mem. Astron. Soc., vol. ix.). Baily, ‘ Report 
on the New Standard Scale.’ Contains the history of the standard mea- 
sures. Quarto. 

Edinburgh, eighteen-thirtyseven. Milne, ‘Treatises on the Law of Mortality 
and on Annuities,’ being the Articles under those heads in the seventh 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Contains the history of these 
subjects; the only one we know of. Quarto. 


VI. History.—Royal Society. 


London, sixteen-sixtyseven. Sprat, ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ In 
those days the history of a Society included what we should now call 
its Transactions. Quarto. 

London, seventeen-fiftysix. Birch, ‘ History of the Royal Society.” Four 
volumes quarto. 

London, seventeen-eighty. Hill, ‘ A Review of the Works of the Royal 
Society.’ A collection of errors, absurdities, and incredibilities, from 
the Philosophical Transactions; much coloured, no doubt. But it 
would help any one who was desirous of comparing the disposition of 
different times to admit singular narratives : the Philosophical Trans- 
actions were not always so dry as they are now. Quarto. 

London, seventeen-eightyfour. ‘An Appeal to the Royal Society concerning 
the Measures taken by Sir Joseph Banks, &c.’ By a Friend of Dr. 
Hutton. Octavo. 


London, seventeen-eightyfour. ‘ A History of the Instances of Exclusion 
from the Royal Society. By some Members in the Minority.’ Octavo. 

London, seventeen-eightyfour. ‘ An Authentic Narrative of the Dissensions 
and Debates in the Royal Society.’ Octavo. 

London, seventeen-eightyfour. Kippis, ‘ Observations on the late Contests 
in the Royal Society.’ Octavo. 

These four tracts have reference to the conduct of Sir Joseph Banks 
in depriving Dr. Hutton of the office of foreign secretary, and in 
influencing the election of fellows: very characteristic of times 
which, it may be hoped, are gone by. 

London, eighteeu-twelve. Thomson, ‘ History of the Royal Society’ to the 
end of the eighteenth century. Quarto. 

London, eighteen-thirty. Babbage, ‘On the Decline of Science in England.’ 
Mostly about the Royal Society. Octave. 

London, eighteen-thirtyone. Moll, ‘ On the alleged Decline of Science in 
England. By a Foreigner.’ Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyone. ‘ A Statement of Circumstances connected with 
the late Election for the Presidency of the Royal Society.’ Octavo. 
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London, eighteen-thirtysix. Granville, ‘The Royal Society in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ A full statistical account. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtytwo-two-seven. ‘ Abstracts of the Philosophical 
Transactions.’ Three volumes published as yet: Vol. I., 1800—1814; 
Vol. 1815—1830; Vol. 1830—1837. Three volumes octavo. 


\ 
VII. Biography.—Dictionaries. 

London, seventeen-seventyfive. Granger, ‘ Biographical History of England’ 
from Egbert to the Revolution. An account of Portraits, with notices 
attached to them, and a good Index. Second edition. Four volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-six. Noble, ‘ Biographical History, &c.,’ being a conti- 
nuation of Granger to the end of George II. Three volumes octavo. 

Maesiricht, seveuteen-seventysix. D*Herbelot, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale.’ 
Folio. 

Cambridgz, seventeen-ninetynine. L’Advocat, ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 
A translation. Four volumes octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-eleven. ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ This celebrated work 
has been going on down to the present time, the supplements included. 
Some of the memoirs are excellent ; some contain the grossest mistakes. 
The name of the writer should be referred to, as given at the end of 
each article. Supplements included, there are now (August, 1842) 
sixty-nine volumes. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-fifteen. Hutton, ‘ Philosophical and Mathematical Dic- 
tionary.” The most unevenly executed of all dictionaries: it contains 
all kinds of historical articles, from those which are thernselves autho- 
rities, to others which are literal copies of the worst articles of the 
century previous. Second edition. 7wo volumes quarto. 

London, eighteen-thirty. Gorton, ‘ General Biographical Dictionary.’ By 
far the best of short biographical dictionaries: it usually gives refer- 

ences to further sources of information. The Appendix (196 pages) 
contains a list of biographical works and authorities, Two volumes 
octavo. 


VIII. Biography.—British Collections. 
. Gippeswici (Ipswich), fifteen-fortyeight. Bale, ‘ Ilustrium, &c., Britanniz 
Scriptorum Summarium.’ A celebrated work. Quarto. 

Parisiis, sixteen-nineteen. Pits, ‘ De Rebus Anglicis,’ Tomus primus. 
No second volume. Pits died in 1616. Pits is blamed for plagiarizing 
from Bale; but as he has omitted the Protestants, whom Bale favoured, 
and been very full on the Catholics, the two works together are very 
complete. Quarto. 

Oxonwi, sixteen-seventyfour. ‘ Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Oxo- 
niensis.’ The Athenz Oxonienses must be regarded as a continuation 
of this, though they have some part in common. This edition very 
much wants an index: it is altogether a bungling piece of editor- 
ship. The University bought it of Wood, and instead of publishing it 
in his English, turned it into Latin, picking up various mistakes by the 
way. So that, in fact, there is not Wood's authority, absolutely speaking, 
for any one statement it contains. It is, nevertheless, highly valuable. 
Two volumes (according to the title-page; two books they are called in 
the work itself) folio. : 

Oxonit, seventeen-nine. Leland, ‘ De Scriptoribus Britannicis.’ Said to be 
a bad edition. Two volumes octavo. 

London, seventeen-twentyone. Wood, ‘ Athene Orxonienses.” An exact 

history of all the writers, &c. &c. of Oxford: from 1500 to 1695. 
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London, eighteen-thirtyseven. Halliwell, ‘ Brief Sketch of Early English 
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Second edition, with above 500 new lives (Bliss’s edition, since 
published, has more). A great biographical authority. Almost all 
the science in England, throughout the period in question, came from 
Oxford, as did that of the centuries preceding. What would Anthony 
Wood say, if he could be brought back at the present time? Two 
volumes folio. 


London, seventeen-forty. Ward, ‘ Lives of the Professors of Gresham Col- 
lege, and of the founder. A very valuable collection relative to the 
history of Gresham College, when it had a history. Folio. 

London, seventeen-fortyseven to sixtysix. ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ This 
well-known work, which contains the fullest biographies in our language, 
contains, of men of science : Alcuin, Barlowe, Barrow, Bassantin, Bate- 
cumb, Bede, Bernard, Blagrave, Boyle, Briggs, Brouncker, Chaucer, 
Cotes, Dee, Digby, Digges, Foster, Gellibrand, Gilbert, Graunt, 
Greaves, Gregory, Gunter, Harriot, Keil, Maclaurin, Molyneux, Newton, 
Ogilby, Oughtred, Pell, Tonstall, Wallis, Ward, Wilkins, Wren; and 
in the Appendix, Collins, Hutchinson, Saunderson, Harrison. Seven 
volumes (so called; that is, six volumes, the sixth in two parts) folio. 

Londini, seventeen-fortyeight. Tanner, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 
sive de Scriptoribus qui in Anglia, Scotia, et Hibernia ad seculum 
XVII. initium floruerunt....Commentarius.” With a preface by 
David Wilkins. The names are in alphabetical order. This is so 
scarce a book that it may almost be considered as a manuscript. There 
is a copy in the British Museum. Folio. 

London, seventeen-seveutyeight to ninetythree. Kippis. Unfinished new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica. This edition, so far as it goes, 
contains, in addition to the former, Berkeley, Bradley, Canton, Cheyne, 
Collins, Costard; and (vol. iii., p. 143) Fatio de Duillier, Ditton: 
besides which many of the lives of the preceding edition are consider- 
ably augmented. Five volumes folio. 


London, seventeen-ninetyeight. ‘ Literary Memoirs of Living Authors.’ 


Two volumes octavo. A very meagre and inaccurate performance. The 
following is very good, and, as far as we have examined, more than 
usually accurate in the lists of works. 


‘London, eighteen-sixteen. ‘A Biographical Dictionary of the Living 


Authors of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Octavo. 


London, eighteen-twelve (six volumes), thirteen (vol. vii., part i.), fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen (vol. vii., part ii.). Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century.’ The seventh volume contains the index to this 
multifarious collection ; part i. to the first six volumes; part ii. to the 
eighth and ninth. Nine volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-seventeen, seventeen, eighteen, twentytwo, twentyeight, 
thirtyone. Nichols, ‘ Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century.’ Sia volumes octavo. 


London, eighteeu-fourteen. Wilson, ‘ History of Merchant Taylors’ School, 


part ii. : of its principal Scholars,’ Works of this kind (of which there 
are many) frequently contain points of biography which are not else- 
where: but they must be cel at with great caution, as there is 
generally a bias in favour of those educated at the place of which the 
history is written. In the work before us, Titus Oates (who was bred 
at Merchant Taylors’) isa martyr. Quarto. 


| London, eighteen-thirtyseven. De Morgan, ‘ Notices of English Mathema- 


tical and Astronomical Writers between the Norman Conquest and the 
Year 1600.’ In the Companion to the Almanac. Duodecimo. 
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Scientific Literature.’ In numbers X VIII., XX., XXII. of the Ma- 
gazine of Popular Science?’ Octavo. 
The Monthly Notices of the Royal and Astronomical Societies contain, the 
former in December, the latter in February, accounts of such mathe- 
. Maticians, astronomers, &c., as, being members of the societies, have 
died within the preceding year. For Englishmen recently deceased, 
these, and the Gentleman's Magazine, should be the first sources of in- 
formation consulted. The Societies are generally very imperfect in 
personal details, and the Magazine in scientific information : both put 
together generally make up a tolerably complete account. 


IX. Biography.—Single Lives. 

Paris, sixteen-fortynine. De Coste, ‘La Vie du R. P. Marin Mersenne.” 
Trumpery. Octavo. 

Hage-Comitum, sixteen-fiftyfive. Gassendi, ‘ Vita de Peiresc :’ third edition. 
Same place, date, and author, ‘ Vita Tychonis Brahei:’ second edition : 
to which are added the lives of Copernicus, Purbach, and Regiomon- 
tanus. Same place and author, one year later, ‘ De Vita et Moribus 
Epicuri.’ We should have been badly off for the lives of the great 
astronomers mentioned, if it had not been for Gassendi, There are 
copious indexes; and to the life of Peiresc is appended the French to 
his Latin proper names—a most necessary addition. Quarto. 

Carolopoli, sixteen-eightyone. ‘Thome Hobbes Vita,’ auctore R. B. There 
is, we believe, an English edition. Octavo. 

Paris, sixteen-ninetyone. Baillet, ‘ La Vie de M. Descartes.’ Two paris 
(volumes) quarto, 

London, sixteen-ninetythree. ‘The Life of M. Descartes,’ translated by S. R. 

A translation of an abridgment of Baillet. Octavo. 

London, seventeen-seven. ‘The Life of Pythagoras.’ A translation from 
Dacier. Octavo. 

Paris, seventeen-thirtyseven. ‘ Vie de Pierre Gassendi.. (Anonymous ; 
attributed to Pére Bougerel.) Has good list of works and index. 
Duodecimo. 

La Haye, no date. Maty, ‘ Mémoire sur la Vie et sur les Ecrits de M. 
Abraham de Moivre, &c.’. The most authentic account of de Moivre. 
Duodecimo. 

London, seventeen-fortythree. Cheyne, Account of himself and his writings. 
Second edition. Octavo. 

London, seventeen-fortynine. Whiston, memoirs of himself. A great quan- 
tity of good gossip about the time being, with a good index after p. 662. 
Two parts, commonly in two volumes octavo. 

Livorno, seventeen-seventyfive. Frisi, ‘ Elogio del Galileo.” Octavo. 

Milano, seventeen-eightyseven. ‘ Memorie appartenenti alla Vita, &c., del 
Paolo Frisi.’ Quarto. 

Perth, seventeen-eightyseven. Stewart (Earl of Buchan) and Minto, ‘ Life 
and Writings of John Napier.’ Quarto. 

London, seventeen-ninetyone. Emerson, ‘ Cyclomathesis.’ This collection 
is nothing but Emerson’s works, such of them as were octavo, with 
new title-pages and a memoir of the author (our reason for introducing 
the collection here) prefixed to the first volume. Thirteen volumes octavo, 

London (2%), seventeen-ninetytwo (?). Hutton, ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Simpson.’ This is, we believe, a preface or ap- 


pendix to the edition of Simpson’s Select Exercises, edited by Hutton 
in 1792. Octavo, 
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London, seventeen-ninetythree. ‘Contemplatio Philosophica; a Posthumous 
Work of the late Brook Taylor, &c. To which is prefixed a Life of 
the Author by his Grandson, Sir W. Young, Bart.’ The only authentic 
account of Brook Taylor. Some curious correspondence with Conti, 
Moutmort, and others, is added. This work is scarce (see Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, TayLor, Brook). Octavo. 

Amstelodami, seventeen-ninetythree. Mahne, ‘ Diatribe de Aristoxeno.’ 
Octavo. 

London, eighteen-six. Turnor, ‘ Collections for the History of the Town 


and Soke of Grantham, containing Authentic Memoirs of Sir Isaac 
Newton.’ Quarto. 


Palermo, eighteen-eight. Scina, ‘ Elogio di Francesco Maurolico.’ Full 
and good. Quarto, 


London, eighteen-eight. Kelly, ‘ Life of John Dollond,’ with Appendix. 
Third edition. Quarto. 


Trail, ‘ Life and Writings of Robert Simson.”’ 

uarto. 

Padova, eighteen-eleven. Cossali, ‘ Elogio di Jacopo Stellini.’ Octave. 

Padova, eighteen-thirteen. Cossali, ‘ Elogio di Giovanni Poleni.’ Octavo. 

Padova, eighteen-thirteen. Cossali, ‘ Elogio di Luigi Lagrange.’ Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-thirteen. Virey and Potel, ‘ Précis Historique sur la Vie 
et la Mort de J. L. Lagrange.’ <A biography of a peculiar kind; both 
the authors were medical men, and they describe, avowedly, rather the 
corporeal * than the mental constitution of their subject : ‘what he ailed 
and what he took for it. Quarto. 

Modena, eighteen-eighteen. Venturi, ‘ Memoria intorno alla Vita del 
Marchese Gherardo Rangone.’ Quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-nineteen. Charles Dupin, ‘ Essai Historique sur Monge.’ 
A very good account. Octavo. 


Paris, eighteen-twenty. Sniadecki, ‘ Discours sur Nicolas Kopemik.’ 
Octavo. 


Newcastle, eighteen-twentythree. Bruce, ‘Memoir of Charles Hutton, LL.D.” 
Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirty. Leybourn, ‘ Mathematical Repository,’ New Series, 
Vol. V., contains obituaries of Playfair, Hutton, Dalby (mostly auto- 
biography), and Laplace. Octavo. A life of Hutton by Dr. O. Gre- 
gory, said to be in the Imperial Magazine for March, 1823, is referred to. 

Modena, eighteen-twentyfour. Lombardi, ‘ Notizie sulla Vita, &c. di Paoli 
Ruffini.” Quarto. 


Napoli, eighteen-twentysix. Visconti, ‘In Morte di Giuseppe Piazzi.’ 
Octavo, 

eighteen-twentysix.  Filipponi, ‘ Elogio di Giuseppe Piazzi.’ 

ctavo. 

London, eighteen-twentyseven to thirtyone, in various numbers of the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, were published the Lives.of Wren, Newton, Ga- 
lileo, and Kepler. ‘The life of Wren as a mathematician (and he was 
one of the first of his time and country) is hardly written at all. The 
life of Newton is mostly translated from Biot, and serves to give the 
view of Leibnitz’s friends on the dispute relative to fluxions. The list 
of works at the end is very incorrect (even in the cancel). The lives 

* «* De telles recherches,” say the medical authors, * si elles eussent étés suivies & 


fond sur les Descartes, les Leibnitz, les Newton, et sur tous les grands précepteurs du 


genre humain, seraient aujourd’hui bien précieuses.” If this be not esprit de corps, we 
do not know what is. 
D3 
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of Galileo and Kepler, by Mr. Drinkwater (now Drinkwater-Bethune), 
are both of the best kind Of biography. Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyone. Brewster, ‘ Life of Newton’ (Family Library). 
The largest and most careful life of Newton which was ever published ; 
and we know that the author contemplates one still more extensive, 
for which he is now collecting materials. Daodecimo. 

Paris, eighteen-thirtyone. Cousin, ‘ Notes Biographiques pour faire suite 
i Péloge de M. Fourier.’ Quarto. 

Oxford, eighteen-thirtytwo. Rigaud, ‘ Miscellaneous Works and Corre- 
spondence of Bradley.’ Quarto. 7 

Oxford, eighteen-thirtythree. Supplement to the above, with an account of 
Harriot's astronomical papers. Quarto, 

London, eighteen-thirtyfour. Mark Napier, ‘ Memoirs of John Napier of 
Merchiston....with a history of the inyention of logarithms.’ Quarto. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfive: with a Supplement (London, eighteen-thirty- 
seven). Baily, ‘ Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed.’ Quarto. 

Oxford, eighteen-thirtyeight. Rigaud, ‘On the first publication of Newton's 
Principia.’ Oetavo, 

The five preceding works, coming so close together, make a remark- 
able epoch in biographical writing. 


Sy 


ess Boston, eighteen-thirtyeight. Young, ‘ Discourse on the Life and Character 
Til of N. Bowditch.” Octavo. 

a Boston, eighteen-thirtyeight. Pickering, ‘Eulogy on N. Bowditch.’ Octavo. 
id Salem, eighteen-thirtyeight. White, ‘ Eulogy on the Life and Character of 
N. Bowditch.’ Octavo. 


Cambridge, eighteen-thirtyeight. Halliwell, ‘ A brief Account of Sir Samuel 
Morland.’ Octavo. 


ee Paris, eighteen-thirtynine. Arago, ‘Eloge Historique de James Watt.’ 

Quarto. 

Edinburgh, eighteen-thirtynine. Life of James Watt....by M. Arago... 
; Historical Account of the Discovery of the Composition of Water, by 


x 1 Lord Brougham ; and Eulogium of James Watt, by Lord Jeffrey.’ 
mie Third Edition. Duodecimo. 


i of Water, with reference to Watt, Priestley, and Cavendish: in the 

aa Report of the ninth meeting of the British Association. Octavo. 

ae London, eighteen-forty. Halliwell, ‘ A few Notes on the History of the Dis- 
covery of the Composition of Water.’ Octavo, 


Paris, eighteen-fortytwo. Arago, ‘ Analyse Historique et Critique de la =~ 
Vie et des Travaux de Sir William Herschel.’ An addition to the 
Annuaire for 1842. Duodecimo. 


i if London, eighteen-forty. Davies, * Abstract of the Writings of Alexander 
eS Anderson’ (Appendix to Ladies’ Diary for 1840). Duodecimo, 

an f London, eighteen-forty. Halliwell, ‘The Connexion of Wales with the early 
Rae Science of England.’ An account of Robert Recorde. Octavo. 

| ie London, eighteen-forty. Vernon Harcourt on the discovery of the composition 


X. Biography.—Epistolary Correspondence. 


Noriberga, sixteen-one. ‘ Tychonis Brahei Epistolaruam Astronomicarum 
Libri.’ Tycho Brahe’s Letters (and his other works) have various titles 
and dates to the same books, Quwarto. 

Amstelodami, sixteen-eightytwo. ‘ Renati Descartes Epistole.’ Three parts 
quarto, 
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Paris, sixteen-sixtyseven. ‘ Lettres de M. Descartes.” Second edition, Two 


volumes quarto. 
These two do not contain entirely the same letters. 

Gedani, sixteen-eightythree. Olhoffius, ‘ Excerpta ex Literis ad Johaunem 
Hevelium.’ Quarto. 

Oxonia, sixteen-ninetynine. Wallis, ‘ Opera.’ The third volume, pp. 
615—708, contains a collection of his letters. Yoko. 

Leipsic(?), seventeen-eighteen. Hansch, ‘ Epistole ad Keplerum, &c. 
Foho. 

Amsterdam, seventeen-forty. Des Maizeaux ‘ Recueil de diverses piéces 
sur la Philosophie...par Mrs. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton...’ Several 
letters connected with the dispute on fluxions appeared in the first edi- 
tion of this work (said to be 1720) for the first time: all of them are, 
we believe, to be found in the mathematical volume of Leibnitz’s col- 
lected works. Second Edition. Dwodecimo. 

Lausanne et Geneve, seventeen-fortyfive. ‘ Leibnitzii et J. Bernoullii Com- 
mercium Philosophicum.’ Epistolary correspondence of John Ber- 
noulli and Leibnitz. Valuable. Two volumes quarto. 

Hanovere et Géttinge, seventeen-fortyfive. Gruber, ‘Commercii Epistolici 


Leibnitiani, tomi prodromi.’ A collection of miscellaneous anecdotes 
Two volumes octavo. 


Hage-Comitum, eighteen-thirtythree. Uylenbroeck, ‘ Christiani Hugenii 
alioramque Exercitationes Mathematice.’ Mostly epistolary corre- 
spondence. Two fasciculi quarto. 


Ozford, eighteen-fortyone. Rigaud, ‘ Correspondence of Scientific Men 
durimg the Seventeenth Century.” (From Lord Macclesfield’s collec- 
tion.) Two volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-fortyone. Halliwell, ‘ A Collection of Letters illustrative 
of the Progress of Science in England from the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth to that of Charles II., (Hist. Soc. of Science.)’ Octavo. 


XI. Biography.—General Collections. 


Parrhisus, fifteen-thirty. Vita omnium Philosophorum.’ More curious 
than useful. Octavo. 


Bononie, sixteen-fifteen. Blancanus, ‘De Mathematicarum Natura Dis- 
sertatio, una cum clarorum Mathematicorum Chronologia.’ The 
chronology is good as far as it goes; but the names are few, and only 

placed in order in their centuries: no years. Quarto. . 

Amsteledami, sixteen-fifty. Gerard Vossius, ‘ De Quatuor Artibus, &c., et 
Scientiis Mathematicis, cui subjungitur Chronologia Mathematicorum.” 
Short accounts of all manner of writers, known and unknown, with a 
good index for those who know the Christian name of the person they 
are looking for (it was very common at that time to make indexes in 
this manner). The higher historians, Montucla, &c., look down on 
Vossius, Heilbronner, &c.; but any one who wishes to be accurate upon 
a writer of second-rate reputation (and the history of science is not all 
Galileo and Newton), knows that the latter writers are friends in need. 


Quarto. 


Bononie, sixteen-fiftyone. Riccioli, ‘ Almagestum Novum.’ Three vo- . 


lumes, the first in two parts, each a folio; the second and third exist, 
we believe, but are very scarce. The first volume contains a list of 
astronomers, with short biographies; as far as they go, valuable. The 
whole work is full of historical information (throughout the first vo- 
lume, at least, the only one before us), and has a good index. Riccioli 
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was more learned than wise; an excellent authority for a fact, a poor 
guide in deduction from Folio. 

London, sixteen-seventyfive. Sherburne, ‘ The Sphere of Marcus Manilius 
made an English Poem.’ This translation of the first book of Manilius 
is now vaiuable for the appendix, which contains a list of more than 
eight hundred names (some of them not mentioned elsewhere), with a 
oe account of each. Also a list of recorded comets and meteors. 

olio. 

Londini, sixteen-ninety. Blount, ‘ Censura Celebriorum Authorum.’ A 
large and useful collection of notices of writers, with the opinions of 
others upon them. Quarto. 

Urbino, seventeen-seven. Baldi, ‘ Cronica de Matematici.” A wonder- 
fully paltry performance, even for the time at which it was written. It 
was published nearly a century after the author’s death. Quarto, 

Lipsia, seventeen-fortytwo. Heilbronner, Historia Matheseos Universe 
mundo condito ad Seculum XVI.’ And, to be sure, beginning with 
Adam, Cain, and Abel, who are the first three mathematicians on the 
list, there is such a collection of miscellaneous learning as would have 
been utterly useless, but for the excellence of the indexes. As it is, 
the work is very useful. Quarto. 

Lipsia, seventeen-fiftynine. Kraus, ‘ Diogenis Laertii de Vitis, &e.’ Gr. 
Lat. Good indexes. Octavo. 

London, seventeen-sixtyfour. Ben. Martin, ‘ Biographia Philosophica.’ No 
authority whatever: useful in the first instance to see the best direction 
in which to look for other sources. Octavo. 

La Haye, seventeen-eightyone. De Castres, ‘ Les Trois Siécles de la Litté- 
rature Francaise, depuis Francois I, jusqu’en 1781.’ Not very profound : 
the alphabetical order is convenient. Fifth edition. Four volumes 
duodecimo, 

Paris, seventeen-ninetysix. ‘ Les Vies des plus illustres Philosophes de 
l’Antiquité.’ A translation of Diogenes Laertius ; to which is added, 
‘ Abrégé de l'Histoire de la Vie des Femmes Philosophes,’ from the 

_ Latin of Ménage. Two volumes octavo. 


XII. Biography.—Particular Collections. 


Venetia, sixteen-fortyseven, Ghilini, ‘ Teatro d'Huomini Letterati.’ Useful 
for Italian biography. Quarto. . 

Lugduni Batavorum, sixteen-fiftyone. Gerard Vossius, ‘ De Historicis La- 
tinis.’ Contains a great deal on the writers of the middle ages. 
Second edition. Quarto. 

Leyde, seventeen-fifteen. Teissier, ‘ Les Eloges des Hommes Savans.’ This 
volume is a collection of the numerous small biographies which are 
found in De Thou’s history ; these form the text, and Teissier’s addi- 
tions the notes. This work is very useful, Third edition. Four vo- 
lumes duodecimo, 

Paris, seventeen-twentytwo. Baillet, ‘ Jugemens de Savans sur les princi- 
paux ouvrages des Auteurs.’ (Par de la Monnoye.) Here and there, 
in this work, are notices connected with the history of mathematicians, 
Seven volumes quarto. 

Paris, seventeen-forty. ‘ Histoire de l’Académie Royale.’ The third vo- 
lume contains an account of La Loubére.’ Three volumes octavo. 

Paris, seventeen-fortyseven. Mairan, ‘ Eloges des Academiciens.’ Contains 
Petit, Cardinal Polignac, Boulduc, Halley, Bremond, De Molieres, 
Hunauld, Fleury, Bignon, Lémery. Duodecimo, 
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4 Londres, seventeen-tiftythree. | Anonymous, ‘ Eloges de Trois Philo- 
sophes.’ Jordan, La Mettrie, and Maupertuis, Octavo, 

Berlin, seventeen-fiftyseven. Formey, ‘ Eloges des Académiciens de Berlin.’ 
It contains Vignoles, Lamprecke, Naudé, Jordan, Wagner, Duhan, 
John Bernoulli, Grischow, Elsner, Dhona, Buddeus, Charles Beau- 
sobre, Knobelsdorff, Minchow, Arnim, Vockerodt, Carita, Keith, 
Althamer, Jeréme Wolfius, Seckendorff, Krosigk, Ancillon, Naudé, 
Uffembach, Stahl, Duchat, Forneret, Fabricius, Neumann, Isaac Beau- 
sobre, La Croze, Reinbeck, Heineccius, Mauclerc, Werenfels, Keysler, 
Vater, Benzelius, Bohmer, Doppelmaier, Canz, Wetstein, Christian 
Wolf, Krafft, Marinoni. Two volumes duodecimo. 

Paris, seventeen-sixtysix. Fontenelle, ‘ Eloges des Académiciens.’ This 
excellent collection contains Bourdelin, Tauvry, Tuillier, Viviani, De 
L'Hopital, James Bernoulli, Amontons, Du Hamel, Regis, Vauban, 
Gallois, Dodart, Tournefort, Tschirmhaus, Poupart, Chazelles, Gugliel- 
mini, Carré, Bourdelin, Berger, Dominic Cassini, Blondin, Pole, 
Morin, Lémery, Homberg, Malebranche, Sauveur, Parent, Leibnitz, 
Ozanam, La Hire, La Faye, Fagon, Louvois, Montmort, Rolle, Renau, 
Dangeau, Billettes, D’Argenson, Couplet, Mery, Varignon, Peter I., 
Littre, Hartsoeker, De Lisle, Malezieu, Newton, Reyneau, Tallard, 
Truchet, Bianchini, James P. Maraldi, Valincourt, Verney, Marsigli, 
Geoffroy, Ruysch, Maisons, Chirac, Louville, Lagny, Ressons, Saurin, 
Boerhaave, Manfredi, Du Fay. Two volumes duodecimo. 

Lucca, seventeen-seventyone. * Elogi degli Uomini illustri Toscani.’ A 
few of them mathematicians. Four volumes octavo. 

London, seventeen-eightythree. Pringle, ‘ Six Discourses,’ on the delivery 
of the Copley Medal at the Royal Society to Priestley, Walsh, Maske- 
lyne, Cook, Mudge, Hutton, with Pringle’s Life by Kippis prefixed. 
The discourses are clear and instructive. Octavo. 

Pisa, seventeen-eightyfour. Fabbroni, ‘ Elogi d’alcuni illustri Italiani.’ 
Contains Galileo, Giacomelli, Perelli, Leopold de’ Medici, Frugoni, 
Metastasio. Duodecimo. 

Paris, seventeen-eightyseven. D*Alembert, ‘ Histoire des Membres de 
l’Académie Francaise.’ This work contains no lives of mathematicians. 
Sta volumes duodecimo. In the sixth volume of D’Alembert’s works (by 
Baslien, Paris, eighteen-five, eighteen volumes octavo) will be found his 
éloge of John Bernoulli. 


Berlin, seventeen-ninetynine. Condorcet, ‘Eloges des Académiciens.’ A 
collection of the é/oges read by Condorcet during his secretaryship of 
the Academy, with additional notices of other members. It contains 
altogether, La Chambre, Roberval, Frenicle, Picard, Mariotte, Duclos, 
Blondel, Perrault, Huyghens, Charas, Romer, Auzout, Bessé, Borel, 
Buhot, Carvavi, Coudraye, Cusset, Le Févre, Gayant, Lannion, Mar- 
chand, Mignot, Morin, Niquet, Pecquet, Pivert, Pothenot, Richer, 
Sedileau, Thévenot, Fontaine, La Condamine, Trudaine, Bernard, 
Jussieu, Bourdelin, Haller, Malouin, Linneus, Joseph Jussieu, D’Arc?, 
Lieutaud, Bucquet, Bertin, Courtanvaux, Maurepas, Tronchin, Pringle, 
D’Anville, Bordenave, Daniel Bernoulli, Montigni, Margraaf, Du- 
hamel, Vaucanson, Hunter, Euler, Bezont, D’Alembert, Tressan, War- 
gentin, Macquer, Bergman, Morand, Cassini de Thury, De Milly, 
Courtivron, Praslin, Guettard, De Gua, Paulmy, Bouvart, Lassone, 
Luynes, Foucky, Buffon, Francklin, Camper, Fougeroux, Fourcroy, 
Turgot, tre Chancellor de l’Hopital, Pascal. Five volumes duodecimo. 


Loxdon, eighteen-seventeen. Leybourn, ‘ Questions, &c., in the Ladies’ 
Diary,’ from 1704, the period of its establishment, to 1816. The 
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Ladies’ Diary was established in 1704, the Gentlemen's Diary in 1721, 
and White’s Ephemeris in 1750. When the tax on almanacs was taken 
off, and as long after as Dr. Olinthus Gregory held the management of 
them (from 1835 to 1840, both inclusive), they were enlarged, and ori- 
ginal communications were given as appendixes. The two former have 
since been united. The index to Leybourn’s collection is a very exten- 
sive list of English mathematicians. Four volumes octavo, 


Paris and Strasburg, eighteen-nineteen, nineteen, twentyseven. Cuvier, 
‘ Recueil des Eloges Historiques’ (1800-1827). It contains Daubenton, 
LHeritier, H. F. Gilbert, Darcet, Priestley, Cels, M. Adanson, Brous- 
sonnet, Lassus, Ventenat, C. Bonnet, de Saussure, Fourcroy,Desessarts, 
Cavendish, Pallas, Parmentier, Rumford, Olivier, Tenon, Werner, 
Desmarets, Riche, Bruguiéres, de Séze, Beauvais, Banks, Duhamel, 
Haiiy, Berthollet, Richard, Thouin, Lacépéde, Hallé, Corvisart, Pinel, 
Fabbroni, Van Spaendouck, Delambre. Three volumes octavo. 


London, eighteen-twentyseven. Davy, ‘ Six Discourses delivered before the 


Royal Society." Contains historical remarks accompanying delivery 
of medals to J. Herschel, Sabine, Buckland, Pond, Brinkley, Arago, 
Barlow, Dalton, Ivory, South: with very imperfect biographical notices 
of Englefield, W. Herschel, Marcet, Vince, Hiuy, Delambre, Berthollet, 
Hutton, Lambton, Maseres. Quarto. 


XIII. Bibliography.—British Libraries, §c. 


London, sixteen-fiftyeight. ‘ A Catalogue of the most vendible Books in 
England.’ The dates of publication are not given, and the titles are 
frequently wrong. Quarto. 


Londini, seventeen-twentyfour. Reading, ‘ Catalogue of the Library of Sion 


College.’ Both subjects and authors. Folio. 

Edinburgh, seventeen-fortytwo and seventysix. ‘ Catalogue of the Faculty 
of Advocates’ Library.” Two volumes folio. 

Lausanne et Geneve, seventeen-fortyfour. Castillon, ‘ Newtoni Opuscula.” 
The prefaces are useful for the bibliography of Newton's minor works, 


which is very confused. There is a short life of Newton. Three vo- 
dumes quarto. 


London, eighteen-thirteen. ‘ Catalogue of the Library of the London Insti- 
tution.’ Octavo. 

London, eighteen-twentyone. ‘ Catalogue of Books belonging to the Mathe- 
matical Society.’ No dates to the books. This society was established 
in Spitalfields in 1717, where it still exists. Octavo. 

Edinburgh, eighteen-twentyfour. Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ Four 
volumes quarto. 


London, eighteen-twentyseven. ‘ Catalogue of the Library of the Royal \ 
Observatory at Greenwich.’ Octavo. 


London, eighteen-thirtyeight. ‘ Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Astronomical Society.’ Octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtynine. ‘ Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the 
Library of the Royal Society.’ The best catalogue of scientific works 
which we know : not as to the extent of it, for the library which it de- 
scribes is very poor in some departments, nor as to the arrangement, 
but as to the manner in which the titles are exhibited, and the ease with 7 
which any book can be identified. Octavo. \g 

London, eighteen-forty. Halliwell, ‘ A Catalogue of the Misc. MSS. of the 
Royal Society’ (Catalogue of their Letters appended). Octavo. 
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XIV. Bibliography.—Sale Catalogues. 


Londini, seventeen-fortythree. ‘ Catalogus Bibliothece Harleiane.’ The 
mathematical parts of this catalogue must be found by the tables of 
contents at the beginnings of the volumes. Four volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfive. Kloss, Catalogue of his Library. An immense 
collection of works, very few later than 1536, was sent over to England 
to be sold, by Dr. Kloss of Frankfort. This is the sale catalogue: but 
it is done with superior care, by the owner we suppose. Octavo. 


Paris, eighteen-thirtynine. Bachelier, ‘ Catalogue de Livres,’ &c. This 


house had once a monopoly, but there are now other mathematical 
booksellers at Paris. Octavo. 

The following Catalogues of the sales of private individuals’ libraries contain 
a large number of scientific books: Folkes, 1756; Delambre’s;* Dr. 
Hutton’s,+ 1816 ; Dr. Evans’s, 1819; Professor Play fair’s (Edinburgh), 
1820; Degen’s (Copenhagen), 1825; Burckhardt’s, 1825; Leslie's 
(Edinburgh), 1833; Miss Lousada’s, 1834; Mr. Leybourn’s, 1840; 
Mr. Halliwell’s, 1840; Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s, 1842. 

The most remarkable catalogue of the sale of a bookseller’s stock 
which has occurred for many years past is that of Mr. Dickson 
(better known as of the firm of Davis and Dickson), in three parts, 
Nov. 1834, Dec. 1834, May 1836. Of shop catalogues, containing 
mathematical books exclusively, there are Maynard’s (six in num- 
ber, including one on mathematical tracts), Priestley and Weale’s 
(three), Weale’s (three), Bohn’s, Robinson’s, Rodd’s, and others. 
There is no need to particularise the dates of these: all we have 
here to do is to recommend the historical inquirer to keep every 
book catalogue which he gets. 


XV. Bibliography, exclusively scientific. 


Francofurti ad Moenum, sixteen-eightytwo. Lipenius, ‘ Bibliotheca Realis 
Philosephica.’ These volumes are arranged according to subjects, in 
alphabetical order, and form a very valuable, though somewhat strag- 
gling, record. There are two others on theology, one on medicine, and 
ene on law. Two volumes folro. 

Amstelodami, sixteen-eightyeight. Beughem, ‘ Bibliographia Mathematica.’ 
Arranged under nations, with an index at the end: not very extensive, 
but useful. Duodecimo. 

Lugduni, sixteen-ninety. Dechales, ‘ Cursus seu Mundus Mathematicus.’ 
The first volume contains a sort of bibliographical history of the sciences, 
which, though imperfect, is often useful. Four volumes folio. 

Paris, seventeen-thirtynine. Bremond, *‘ Table des Mémoires Imprimés 
daus les Transactions Philosophiques, depuis 1665, jusques en 1735. 
An excellent triple index, by volumes, by subjects, and by authors. 
Quarto. 

Geneve, seventeen-fortyone. Wolf, ‘ Elementa Matheseos Universe.’ The 
above is the date of the fifth volume (all the others are of later date), 
which contains a bibliographical history imitated from Dechiles, but 
not so extensive, though very good. Second (or later) edition. Five 
volumes quarto. 


Géttinge, seventeen-eightythree. Eyring, ‘Synopsis Historia Literariz.’ 


* We insert this catalogue, which we have seen more than once; but we cannot at 
this moment insert the date from actual inspection. Delambre died in 1822. 

+ This was a splendid collection, and ought to have been bought for the British Mu 
seum. Why it was not so bought will be seen in Bruce’s ‘ Life of Hutton.’ 
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A short, well-arranged, and exceedingly useful bibliographical account 
of all writers down to 1500. * Quarto. . 

Wittenberga, seventeen-fiftyfive. Weidler, ‘ Bibliographia Astronomica, 
accedunt Historia Astronomie Supplementa.’ This suggested his 
bibliography to Lalande, who has used it as far as it goes, and aug- 
mented it greatly. Octavo. 

Breslau, seventeen-eightyone to eightyseven. ‘ Einleitung zur Mathema- | 
tischen Bucherkentniss.’ Three volumes octavo. ' 

Leipzig, seventeen-ninetyseven and ninetyeight; eighteen-three, four, and five. 
Murhard, ‘ Litteratur der Mathematischen Wissenschaften.’ A va- 
luable mass of bibliography, very badly arranged and indexed. There 
is a table of projected contents at the beginning of the first volume, 
which is not carried out, except for the first volume : each succeeding 
volume has its own table of contents. But these contents have no 
paging: this the reader must supply for himself by looking through 
the volumes, and filling up the deficiency: he may thus render this 
work usable. The character of the contents answers to the opinion 
which would be formed of them from the preceding account of the 
index ; generally incomplete, frequently erroneous, titles taken from all 
manner of sources. Very few English books known to the author. 
Useful enough for want of better. Vols. I. and II., Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, and Analysis; Vols. III., 1V., and V., Mechanics and Optics. 
Five volumes octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-three. Lalande, ‘ Bibliographie Astronomique.’ With 
the history of astronomy from 1781 to 1802. A most useful work, 
almost perfectly complete. The two indexes (authors and subjects, by 
M. Cotte) are exceedingly good, so that this is perhaps the most easily 
used book on bibliography which exists. Lalande was the greatest 
astronomical gossip in Europe, and his portion of history, and the occa- 
sional remarks appended to the titles of the books, contain information 
which it might be difficult to find elsewhere. Quarto. 

Géttinge, eighteen-four and eight. Reuss, ‘ Repertorium Commentationum 
a Societatibus Litterariis Editarum,’ The first for astronomy, the second 
for mathematics. Extensive classified indexes. Quario. 

London, eighteen-seven. Thomas Young, ‘ Course of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy.’ The second volume contains an extensive classed cata- 
logue of books and memoirs, with a good index. Short remarks of the 
most valuable kind are added, apparently in every case in which Dr. 
Young had himself examined the work. Two volumes quarto. 

Paris, eighteen-ten, fourteen, nineteen. Lacroix, ‘ Traité du Calcul Diffé- 
rentiel et Intégral.’ An historical preface, and lists of memoirs at the 
begiuning of each volume. Second edition. Three volumes quarto. 

Nirnberg, eighteen-twenty. Muller, ‘ Auserlesene Mathematische Biblio- 
thek.” Octavo. And, 

Augsburg and Leipzig, no date. Muller, ‘ Repertorium der Mathematischen 
Litteratur.’ Three volumes octavo. 

These works have not even a table of heads, and whoever would use 
them must make one for himself. They seem to be done with 
more care than Murhard, but are not so extensive. 

London, eighteen-fortytwo. Pocock, ‘On Life Assurance.’ Contains a biblio- 
graphy of this subject, the only one of which we have heard. Duodecimo. 


XVI. Bibliography, not exclusively scientific. 
Paris, sixteen-seventynine. Bullialdus et Puteanus (Bouillaud and Dupuis), 


‘ Catalogus Bibliothece Thuane.’ A catalogue of De Thou’s extensive 
library, excellently well done. Two volumes octavo. . 
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Géttinge, seventeen-forty. Kahl, Bibliothece Philosophice Struviane 
emendate, &c.’ Full of references. Writers on the history of philo- 
sophy are frequently of the greatest use to the inquirer into mathema- 
tical history. Two volumes octavo. 

—_ eighteen hundred. * Catalogue of the Royal Library at Naples.’ 

olio. 

Brussels, eighteen-twentythree. * Catalogue de la Bibliothéque d’un Ama- 
teur.” The second volume contains the scientific books. Three volumes 
octavo. 

Bruczelles, eighteen-twentyseven. ‘ Bibliotheca continens Libros Selectos.’ 
Many mathematical ones. Octavo. 


XVII. Chronology. 


Lutetie@ Parisiorum, sixteen-thirty. Petavius, ‘ Uranologion.’ Besides various 
of the minor Greek astronomers, this work contains extensive additions 
to the Doctrina Temporum of the same author. Folio. 

London, sixteen-thirtythree. Isaacson, ‘ Saturni Ephemerides.’ A chro- 
nological table, the work of a person well-read in the old English 
chronicles. It is useful from its containing the succession of bishops 
in all the English sees, which is sometimes wanted in- investigations 
relative to the English scientific history of the middle ages. Folio. 

Francofurti ad Moenum, sixteen-fifty. Calvisius, ‘ Opus Chronologicum.” 
Fourth edition. Folio. 

Bononia, sixteen-seventynine. Riccioli, ‘ Chronologie Reformata.’ Two 
volumes folio. 

London, sixteen-eightyseven. Helvicus, ‘ Historical and Chronological 
Theatre.’ An English translation, with continuations. Seato, 

Oxon, seventeen-oue. Dodwell, ‘ De Grecorum Romanorumque Cyclis.’ 
Quarto. 

Lugduni Batavorum, seventeen-fortyfive. Petavius, ‘ Rationarium Tem- 
porum.’ A late edition, with contimuations. Two volumes octavo. 
London, seventeen-fortyfive. Sault, ‘ Breviarium Chronologicum.’ From 

- Strauchius, Beveridge, and Holder. Third edition. Octavo. 

London, seventeen-sixtytwo. Dufresnoy, ‘ Chronological Tables.’ An 
English translation, continued to the death of George U. Very good 
tables. wo volumes octavo. 

Florentia, seventeen-seventy, Lamus, ‘ Chronologia Virorum, An 
alphabetical and chronological list of writers up to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Octavo. 

Berlin, eighteen-twentyfive and twentysix. Ideler, ‘ Handbuch der Mathe- 
matischen und Technischen Chronologie.” Two volumes octavo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyfive. Wilson, ‘ Manual of Universal History.” We 
mention this work as being more full upon Oriental matters, which are 
generally neglected in such small works of reference. Duodecimo. 

London, eighteen-thirtyeight. Nicolas, ‘ Chronology of History’ (Cabinet 
Cyclopedia). Second edition. Duodecimo, 


This being the first attempt, as far as we know, to collect a 
list of works belonging to mathematical history, we must sup- 
pose that it will be found very imperfect. Every person who 
1as attended to the subject will be able to make his additions ; 
and probably, in a few years, we may ourselves be in a condition 
to add a supplement to the present catalogue. 

A. DE MORGAN. 

University College, London, August 1, 1842. - 
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V.—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue history of British railways since the appearance of the last 
volume of the ‘Companion’ presents two or three points which 
claim a passing notice before proceeding to give an account of 
the openings of the year. After the long dearth of new lines 
sanctioned by parliament, or even brought forward with any 

rospect of success, it is encouraging to find acts passed in the 

ast session for three new lines:—The Northern Union, a line 
formed partly upon the abandoned line of the Great North of 
England Railway (1), and which, by running over portions of ex- 
isting railways, will form a cheap and convenient continuation of 
the communication by York and Darlington, as far as Newcastle ; 
the Warwick and Leamington Union Railway, from the Coventry 
station of the London and Birmingham line (2); and a line of 
railway between Yarmouth and Norwich (3). All of these, 
there is every reason to believe, will be immediately constructed. 
During the last session of parliament, the standing order, which 
has been in force since 1837, requiring twelve months’ notice to 
be given before a railway bill could be brought in, has been re- 
pealed, and the more convenient period (4), which was required 
by the former regulations, has been restored. The new act for 
the regulation of railways, of which an abstract will be found in 
a subsequent part of this volume, contains some provisions of 
‘the greatest importance to railway companies, as well as to the 
public; and, last in our enumeration of the leading features of 
the railway history of 1842, though by no means least in import- 
ance, a modification has been made in the manner of levying the 
passenger tax. This tax has hitherto been a fixed payment of 
one-eighth of a penny per passenger for every mile run, whether 
in a first, second, or third class carriage ; and to companies who 
were able to obtain high fares, its amount was unimportant. To 
such companies, however, as were compelled, from the character 
of the districts through which their lines were carried, or from 
any other cause, to charge very low fares, the tax was very op- 
pressive, and in many instances absorbed nearly or quite ail the 
‘profits. To meet this difficulty the Lords of the Treasury were 
allowed, by the act imposing the tax, to compound with railway 
‘companies for the payment of a fixed sum in lieu of the actual 
amount of tax that might become due. This practice has been 
discontinued since 1839; but a statement as to the extent to 
which it was followed with the poorer companies of Scotland and 
the north of England, and of the very great reduction allowed, 
may tend to illustrate the necessity of some such arrangement. 
From October, 1832, to April, 1839, the amount of composition 
paid by the Scotch companies was only 1882/. 18s, 4d.; while the 
amount of tax that would have been otherwise payable was 
10,5627. 15s. 44d. Such English companies as were allowed to 
compound, paid, in the same period of time, 7,459/. 8s. 4d.; while 
the amount which would have been payable if no composition 
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had been effected was 17,526/. 10s. lld. The result of this ar- 
‘rangement was, that the companies were enabled to carry im- 
mense numbers of passengers at exceedingly low fares, and yet 
to realise a profit. Since composition-has been discontinued, 
most of them have been compelled to raise their fares, in order 
that they might bear some more reasonable proportion to the 
amount of the tax; and the natural consequence has been that 
the traffic has diminished, the public has been deprived of for- 
merly existing conveniences, and yet the financial condition of 
the companies has not been improved, but in some cases injured. 
The companies most seriously affected by the pressure of the tax 
immediatély began to petition parliament for an alteration in the 
mode of levying it; and from that time to the session of 1842 
their efforts were unceasing, and they were gradually joined by 
almost all the railway companies in the kingdom. Among the 
remedies proposed was a graduated. tax, which should press 
heavily upon high fares, but form a very low per centage upon 
jow fares. It has, however, been ultimately determined to alter 
the tax to a charge of five per cent. upon receipts from pas- 
sengers. An excellent letter upon the subject, addressed to the 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by Mr. G. H. Lang, and published in the ‘ Railway Times’ 
for April 16, 1842, shows that, under the former arrangement, 
the tax paid by various companies varied, owing to their different 
rates of fare, from 41. 14s. 5d. per cent. to 17/. per cent. upon 
their respective receipts ; while the Glasgow and Greenock com- 
pany were deterred from running very cheap third-class trains, 
because the tax would have amounted to nearly 24/. per cent. 
An abstract of the act by which this important change is effected, 
and which also lightens the taxation upon other modes of tra- 
velling, is given in a subsequent page. 

The total extent of new railway brought into operation since 
November 1, 1841, is about 176% miles, or about 70 miles less 
than in the previous year. The openings may be classified as 
follows :— 

Lines completed since the appearance of the ‘Companion’ for 
1842, some of which were partially opened before that time :— 


Opened since 
Total Length. Nov. 1, 1841. 


Miles. Miles. 
Gosport branch of London aad South-Western 


Railway . ‘ 162 .. 158 
Birmingham aud Derby 485 .. 10 
Edinburgh and Glasgow - 46 46 
Oldham branch of Manchester and LeedsRailway 3 .. 3 
Northern and Kasten. - 380 .. 
Manchester and Birmingham . 3803 .. 252 


Lines partially opened before, and farther so since November 
1, 1841 :— 
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Total Length. Length open. i841. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Bristol and Exeter. .. 444 11 
Ulster 36 24 wo 16 


273 


Lines first partially opened since November 1, 1841 :— 


Total Length, 


Manchester and Sheffield . 
South-Eastern (Dover) . 


Of the above lines a detailed account can be given of such 
only as are completed to. their full extent, and of such others as 
are not likely to be ore proceeded with. Taking the 
lines comprised in the first table in the order of opening, we 
commence with the— 

Gosport Branch of the London and South-Western Railway.— 
This branch quits the main line at Bishopstoke, about 72 miles 
from London, and proceeds in a nearly direct course, passing 
near Fareham, to Gosport, whence passengers for Portsmouth 
find convenient provision for completing their journey by means 
of the floating-bridge, which continually crosses and recrosses 
the harbour. It was originally designed to make the terminus 
of this line at Portsmouth; but the inhabitants of that town 
opposed the plan, on the supposition that it would interfere with 
their prospects of a more direct eastern line to London, and, 
in consequence of their opposition, the bill was lost in parlia- 
ment. The South-Western Company then modified their plan, 
and determined upon making the terminus of the line at Gos- 
port; and to this altered line they succeeded in obtaining parlia- 
mentary sanction in 1839. The works were commenced as soon 
as possible, and the line was pronounced to be ready for use 
early in the autumn of 1841, but for the failure of a portion of a 
tunnel near Fareham, part of which was subsequently altered to 
an open cutting. ‘This caused a delay of several months, but at 
length the opening of the line was announced for the 29th of 
November. Within a few days after this opening, some alarming 
slips took place near the Fareham tunnel, and the directors con- 
sidered it- advisable to close the line. It was re-opened for goods 
traffic on the 20th of December, but was not again used for the 
conveyance of passengers until February 7, 1842. The parlia- 
mentary capital has, in this instance, proved sufficient for the 
construction of the line. The act authorised the raising of 
400,0002., of which 300,000/. is in 50/. shares, and the remainder 
by loan; and it appears, by the last balance-sheet of the com- 
pany, that down to June 30, 1842, the actual expenditure was 
393,885/. 4s. ld. This sum includes interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent., which has been allowed upon paid-up capital during the 
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rogress of the works. The holders of shares in the Gosport 
ine had the option, within six months of its opening, of con- 
tinuing to receive five per cent., guaranteed by the whole income 
of the South-Western Company, or of taking their chance with 
the other shareholders of the company in a general dividend, 
which might exceed or fall short of that amount. 

Birmingham and Derby Railway.—An account of this railway 
was given in the ‘Companion’ for 1840, on occasion of the 
opening of the 38} miles from Derby to the Birmingham rail- 
way at Hampton-in-Arden. It is now noticed again to record 
the opening of the new independent line into Birmingham, along 
the valley of the river Tame, the construction of which was au- 
thorised by an Act of Parliament passed in 1840. This line, 
which is nearly 10 miles long, was opened to the public on the 
10th of February, 1842; and since that time communications 
have been completed, by means of inclined planes and stationary 
engines, with the other lines of railway terminating at Birming- 
ham. The total expenditure of the company, down to June 30, 
1842, was 1,095,654/. 5s. 9d., but what portion of this is due to 
the Tame valley line is not stated. The amount of traffic upon 
the line has not hitherto proved sufficient to remunerate the 
proprietors, but some hopes of amendment are entertained (5). 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway.—This is by far the most im- 
portant and interesting line opened during the year, forming, as 
it does, a communication between the two principal cities of 
Scotland, and requiring only the addition of a short link at each 
end to make it a complete line of connection between the seas 
east and west of the island. At the Edinburgh end of the line 
the communication with the Firth of Forth may be easily effected, 
when the traffic may appear to require it, by a short extension 
to join the so-called Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven Railway, 
supposing its reduced and modified line from Edinburgh to 
Trinity Harbour to be ever completed; while at the other end 
of the railway a short line of connection to the joint station of 
the Glasgow and Greenock and Glasgow and Ayr lines of rail- 
way would afford a complete communication with the western 


coast. These are, however, at present but probabilities: we 


proceed, therefore, to notice what has been actually accom- 
plished. 

As early as 1825, when the advantages of railway communica- 
tion were beginning to dawn upon the world, a plan was brought 
forward, and surveys were made, for a railroad between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; but this, and other lines subsequently pro- 
jected, did not meet with sufficient support to enable their pro- 
moters to proceed. One thing worthy of remark is, that, as the 
value of good gradients became better understood, each succes- 
sive line was laid down on a lower level than its predecessor, 
until at last the present line was determined on, which is per- 
haps the flattest it is possible to obtain. The line now con- 
structed originated as early as 1835; but owing to the powerful 
canal influence in Edinburgh and Glasgow, it was difficult, for 
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a considerable time, to find igdependent and influential gentle- 
men who were willing to undertake (to adopt the language of 
the directors’ report of the 22nd of February, 1842) the arduous 
and unpleasant duty of acting as its patrons. This difficulty 
having been surmounted, the subscription list was quickly filled. 
Peculiar circumstances occurred to prolong the contest in parlia- 
ment for an act of incorporation for three successive sessions. 
In the second of these, that of 1837, the bill was in committee. 
for thirty-seven days; but the opposition was so determined that 
the company were defeated, after being put to great expense (6). 
In the next session, however, they were successful, the royal 
assent being given to their act on the 4th of July,1838. In the 
autumn of that year the first contract was let, although scarcely 
any heavy work was commenced until the spring of 1839. 

The line of railway commences in the Haymarket at Edin- 
burgh, whence it proceeds in a rather serpentine course, passing 
by Linlithgow, to a point a little south of Falkirk, from which 
its course to Glasgow is very nearly direct. The total length of 
the line is 46 miles, of which 443 miles, from Edinburgh to the 
station at Cowlairs, near Glasgow, is remarkably level. In this 
distance no gradient occurs exceeding 1 in 880, or six feet 
mile; while, for the greater part of the length of the line, they 
are much flatter. From Cowlairs the line descends towards the 
station in Queen Street, Glasgow, by an inclined plane of about. 
2300 yards, with a slope of about 1 in 40. This is worked by an 
endless rope and two stationary engines, of eighty-horse power 
each, but capable of being worked with a power of one-hundred 
horse each. An electro-magnetic telegraph extends from the 
Queen Street station to that at Cowlairs, and affords the most 
perfect means of insuring safety in the working of the inclined 
plane. Among the principal works on the line may be men- 
tioned the beautiful viaduct by which the line is conducted 
across the valley of the Almond Water, about 9 miles from Edin- 
burgh. It consists of 36 arches of 50 feet span, and varying in 
elevation from 40 to 100 feet. Separated from it by a high em- 
bankment 100 yards long, is a smaller viaduct of 7 arches, across 
a turnpike-road. Still proceeding westward, a tunnel of 360 
yards, under Winchburgh Hill, claims notice; and immediately 
beyond it are deep excavations through clay and rock, in some 
parts as much as 50 feet deep. A little beyond Linlithgow, and 
about 18 miles from Edinburgh, is another beautiful viaduct 
across the valley of the Avon, consisting of 20 arches of 50 feet 
mag and 3 of smaller dimensions. At the actual crossing of 

e Avon the elevation of the structure is 100 feet fom the bed 
of the river. Near Falkirk the line passes under the Callander 
ridge by a tunnel 830 yards long, and 130 feet beneath the sur- 
face. It is whitewashed, and lighted with gas. About 25 miles 
from Edinburgh the railway crosses the Union Canal by a hand- 
some bridge of 130 feet span. Between Falkirk and the Croy 
ridge are two other viaducts: one, of great solidity, at Tamfuir- 
hill, and the other, the Redburn viaduct, close to the Castlecary. 
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station, of considerable elevation; being about 100 feet high from 
the bed of the river which it crosses. At the Croy ridge the 
line is conducted for about a mile along a cutting, chiefly through 


whinstone rock. For several hundred yards it passes through a: 
mass of exceedingly hard rock, in many places 50 or 60, and in. 


some 70 or 80, feet deep. In excavating this rock immense 
quantities of gunpowder were consumed in blasts. Before ar- 
riving at Cowlairs the line passes over several mosses and soft 
alluvial hollows; through a considerable cutting at Crosshill ; and 
along a great excavation through freestone rock, nearly a mile 
long, and upwards of 50 feet deep in the centre. At the Cow- 
lairs station the company have extensive buildings and machinery 
for the repair of engines and carriages, and all the other conve-. 
niences necessary for a principal engine-station. Here also are 
erected the stationary engines for working the inclined plane, 
the rope for which is about 3 miles long, and weighs about 15 
tons. The upper portion of the inclined plane runs in an open 
cutting, over which several bridges are thrown; but the lower 
part is in a tunnel, about 1250 yards long, divided into three 
portions by two large openings, or eyes. A considerable portion 
of this tunnel is excavated through treestone rock, and therefore 
needed no lining of masonry ; and where arching was needful it 
was in some cases founded upon the solid rock. The tunnel is 
generally very dry; but in a few places at which water trickled 
from the roof, a lining of sheet-lead has been adopted, behind 
which the water finds its way to gutters at the sides. The whole 
of the arch of the tunnel is whitewashed ; and it is lighted with 
semi-hexagonal lamps, with reflectors, placed at intervals of 80 
feet, alternately on each side of the tunnel. An ingenious ar- 
rangement is made in the mode of admitting air to the lamps, to 
prevent the wind caused by the passing of a train from having 
any effect upon the flame. The gas is not made by the railway 
company, but is supplied from the ordinary mains. For the 
greater part of its length the tunnel is only wide enough for two 
lines of rails; but as its lower end is close to the station, it there 
gradually expands to a width of 60 feet. The station at Glasgow 
is commodious and handsome, and its situation is highly con- 
venient. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow railway was opened for traffic, 
from end to end, on the 2lst of February, 1842, no previous 
opening of any part having been made. The total expenditure, 
down to the 30th of June, 1842, was 1,383,077/. 5s. 5d.; but as 
the company does not publish its accounts in the same form as 
most English companies, we are unable to give an abstract of 
the various heads of expenditure. A good passenger traffic was 
obtained immediately upon the opening of the line ; and so eco- 
nomically has it been conducted, that out of a gross receipt, for 
the first four months, of 33,716/. 16s. 3d., the directors produced 
a net profit of 17,267/. 12s. 1d., after payment, not only of the 
current working expenses, but also of interest on loans, and for 
maintenance of way—an item often thrown upon capital for the 
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first year. After carrying the sum of 14497. 4s. 2d. tothe reserve 
fund, a dividend was declared of 16s. 8d. per 50/7. share, which, 
being for one-third of the year only, is at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. The parliamentary estimate of the traffic was 
340,000 passengers for the whole year; but in the first siz months 
of the working of the railway the number actually carried was 
315,642. The goods traffic is at present much smaller than it is 
expected to become, when time shall have broken up existing 
arrangements and connexions, it being almost invariably found 
very difficult to divert such traffic from its accustomed channels. 
It only remains to add that the works of this line have been 
constructed under the superintendence of Mr. Miller, the 
company’s principal engineer. 

Oldham Branch of the Manchester and Leeds Railway.—Of this 
short line it is sufficient to state that it was opened on March 31, 
1842, and constructed at a cost of 45,000/. The directors have 
also purchased the land for the Halifax branch; and, the long- 
continued disagreement with the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway Company having been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, both companies are now actively engaged in the construc- 
tion of the important junction-line through the town of Man- 
chester, nearly as sanctioned by Parliament in 1839. 

Northern and Eastern Railway.—A notice of the history of this 
line has been given in the ‘Companion’ for 1841, p. 97, in an 
account of the opening to Broxbourne. The railway had then 
but one track for the greater part of the distance opened, but 
the second was soon afterwards completed. The volume for last 
year recorded a further opening to Harlow, and the near ap- 
jes of another extension. This was made on the 22nd of 

ovember, 1841, by the opening of the line from Harlow to the 
turnpike-road near Spelbrooke, within two miles of the terminus 
at Bishop’s Stortford. The railway was opened to the last-men- 
tioned point on the 16th of May, 1842. In 1841 the company 
obtained an Act of Parliament authorising them to construct a 
branch, 5} miles long, from near Broxbourne to Ware and Hert- 
ford; but for some time they were prevented from commencing 
it by disagreements with the trustees of a turnpike-road, which 
it is proposed to cross on the level near Ware. This arrange- 
ment was sanctioned by Parliament, owing to the impossibility 
of altering the level of the road without occasioning serious in- 
convenience, while the circumstance of the crossing happening 
to be at astation greatly diminishes the risk. Recently, how- 
ever, the directors have assigned want of funds as their chief 
reason for not proceeding with the branch line. The exact cost 
of the line cannot yet be stated; but according to the report of 
the directors to a general meeting held on the 11th of August, 
1842, it will not, including the stock of engines and carriages, 
exceed 30,000/. per mile. The gross receipts from traffic, during 
the six months ending June 30, 1842, embracing a very short 
period after the opening of the line to the terminus, were 
28,985/. 13s. 5d. The expenses during the same period, including 
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toll to the Eastern Counties Company, were 15,626/. 4s. 2d. ; and 
the directors were able to declare a dividend of 1/. per share (of 
50/., of which 45/. was then paid up) out of the net profits of 
the half-year. An important arrangement has been recently 
effected between the Northern and Eastern and Eastern Counties 
Railway Companies, by which facilities are afforded for the 
management of the goods traffic of the former ; and, by the con- 
ditional reduction of toll, the Northern and Eastern Company 
will be enabled to carry short-distance passengers at very low 
fares, thereby competing successfully, in point of expense, with 
the omnibuses formerly on the line, and attracting a very large 
increase of traffic to the railway. . 

Manchester and Birmingham Railway.—The history of this rail- 
way affords a remarkable illustration of the utter failure which, 
as far as we are aware, has invariably attended every attempt to 
check monopoly by the construction of a rival line of railway. 
The Manchester and Birmingham Railway originated in the de- 
sire of the inhabitants of Manchester to possess an independent 
line towards London, by which they might avoid the great 
angle formed by the former route, by which the trains had to 
run about 15 miles westward, along the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, before they could enter the line of the Grand 
Junction Railway. Various lines were marked out for this pur- 
pose, radiating from Manchester to different points upon the 
existing line, between Crewe, 54 miles north-west of Birming- 
ham, and Rugby, about 28 miles south-east of that town. The 
Manchester and’ Birmingham Railway, as sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in 1837, was a compound of parts of two or more of these 
rival plans, and was to consist of a main line from Manchester, 
by Stockport and Congleton, and through the Potteries, to Stone, 
whence it was to deflect towards the Grand Junction Railway 
near Chebsey, about 33 miles from Birmingham. This line 
would have been 453 miles long; and it was to have branches of 
15 miles from Alderley to Crewe, to join the Grand Junction 
Railway ; and of 11 miles from Stockport to Macclesfield. Some 
of the same parties as were connected with the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway projected an extension line from Stone to 
Rugby, hres A the direct traffic between Manchester and 
London might have been kept clear of Birmingham, and its 
route shortened a few miles; but neither to this plan, nor toa 
subsequent modification of it, by which the north-western ex- 
tremity of the new line was to be at Stafford, on the Grand 
Junction Railway, could its promoters obtain parliamentary 
sanction. In 1839 the company obtained an act for making 
several improvements in their line; and in September of that 
year they commenced the construction of a great viaduct near 
Congleton, thereby evincing their intention of proceeding with 
the main line. Very shortly afterwards, however, they made an 
arrangement with the Grand Junction Company, according to 
which the main line through the Potteries has been abandoned, 
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and only that from Manchester to Crewe, a distance of 30} miles 
(and not, as inadvertently sfated in the ‘Companion’ for 1841, of 
38} miles), has been completed. The company have, since 
making this agreement with the Grand Junction Company, 
advertised for tenders for the construction of the Mac- 
clesfield branch. It has, however, not been yet made, nor 
does there seem to be any immediate prospect of its commence- 
ment (7). 

The railway, as now constructed and in operation, commences 
at a spacious station in London Road, Manchester, which is to 
be used jointly by this and the Sheffield and Manchester Railway 
Company, whose line enters that of the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Company in the part of Manchester called Ardwick, 
a short distance from the station. The Sheffield Company will 
pay for the accommodation afforded to them by a toll for the use 
of the railway, and a rent for the use of the station. The rail- 
way is conducted through Manchester upon a viaduct, in which 
occurs an extraordinary skew arch, crossing Fairfield Street at 
an angle of only 244 degrees. The width of the street is only 
48 feet ; but, owing to the great obliquity of the angle at which 
it is crossed, the actual span of the bridge is about 128 feet 
9 inches. The bridge consists of six cast-iron ribs, four of which 
sustain the rails, and the other two the parapets; and it is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest specimens of iron-bridge building 
ever executed. It contains altogether about 540 tons of iron. 
The viaduct at the Manchester end of the line contains con- 
siderably more than a hundred arches; after keaving which the 
railway proceeds to Stockport, with an alternation of embank- 
ment and cutting, but without any work that claims special 
notice. At Stockport is an immense viaduct, which crosses the 
‘Mersey at an elevation of 111 feet, measured to the top of the 

arapet. The rails are, at this part, about 120 feet above the 
oundations of the viaduct, which consists of 26 arches, of which 
22 are of 63 feet span. The extreme length of the structure is 
1792 feet, its mean elevation 90 feet, and its width 32 feet; and 
upwards of 11,000,000 of bricks, together with nearly 400,000 
cubic feet of stone, have been used in its construction. The cost 
of this work was about 72,7007. Soon after leaving this viaduct, 
the railway enters a deep cutting, in which occurs a short 
tunnel], 297 yards long, the only one on the line. On the re- 
maining portion of the line are several extensive viaducts, of 
which we can only notice the most important. Among these 
are the Bollin viaduct, which occurs in a curved part of the 
line, and consists of 11 arches of 49 feet span, of a semi-circular 
form, built principally of brick. Its total length is 630 feet, 
its mean height 73 feet, its width 28 feet, and cost about 
14,3607. The Peover viaduct, crossing the river of that name, 
consists of 9 or 10 arches of about 40 feet span, and 70 feet high. 
The Dane viaduct consists of 23 arches of 63 feet span, and 
crosses the river Dane at an elevation of about 95 feet from the 
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surface of the water to the top of the parapet. Its total length 
is 1717 feet, its mean elevation 88 feet 3 inches, its width 31 feet, 
and its total cost was only about 54,000/., owing to the almost 
exclusive use of brick in its construction, and more especially 
to an economical arrangement by which the centering and 
scaffolding used for building the Stockport viaduct was removed 
to this, and used without alteration, the proportions of the two 
structures being the same. This noble structure must not be 
confounded with the smaller viaduct over the Dean, which, 
together with several other interesting works of similar cha- 
racter, must be passed over without detailed notice. The exe- 
cution of the works generally was such as to call forth the 
highest encomium from Major-General Pasley, the government 
inspector appointed to examine and report upon all lines of rail- 
way previous to their opening for public traffic. They have 
been executed under the superintendence of the company’s 
engineer, Mr. G. W. Buck, assistant engineer on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, by whom also the principal bridges 
and viaducts were designed. The gradients of the line are good: 
in no case do they exceed an inclination of 1 in 264, or 20 feet in 
a mile, while in most parts they are much flatter. 

The Manchester and Birmingham Railway was opened from 
Manchester to Stockport, a distance of about 5} miles, in 1840. 
On the 10th of May, 1842, it was opened for a farther distance 
of 21 miles, from Stockport to Sandbach; and on the same day 
the permanent Manchester station was opened for use. The 
continuation of the line to Crewe, 30 miles and 54 chains from 
Manchester, was completed at the same time; but, owing to 
some disagreement with the Grand Junction Company, it could 
not be brought into use until the 10th of August, when the line 
was opened throughout. At the general meeting of the com- 
pany, held September 2, 1842, the directors reported that the 
actual outlay had then been 1,762,931/. 9s. 9d., and that this 
outlay would have to be increased to 1,890,000/. in order to com- 

lete the line, and its working stock. Of this sum about 50,0007. 
ias been expended upon that part of the Manchester station 
which will be used by the Manchester and Sheffield Railway 
Company, and for which an adequate rent will be received ; and 
about 40,0007. may be expected to be refunded by the sale of 
surplus land and materials. The items of expenditure cannot 
be exactly stated, the accounts not being yet closed: among 
them are 157,745/. 7s. 5d. for preliminary expenditure in the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1837, including the cost of obtaining the 
act of incorporation; 513,019/. 2s. 6d. for land and compen- 
sation, including conveyancing ; and 901,698/. 3s. 2d. for works 
and permanent-way materials. The two last items are down to 
July 31, 1842. From the same document we learn that the 
Grand Junction Company agree to provide locomotive power 


and all necessary conveniences for working the traffic between 


Crewe and Birmingham. It was stated at the meeting that the 
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Grand Junction Company will receive for these services 70 per 
cent. upon the produce of the traffic between Crewe and Bir- 
mingham, calculated according to their own scale of fares, either 
from Liverpool to Crewe, or from Crewe to Birmingham, at the 
option of the Manchester and Birmingham Company, who will 
receive the remaining 30 per cent. as net profit. This arrange- 
ment is made for three years. Owing to the raising of the fares 
on the Grand Junction Railway, in anticipation of the diminu- 
tion of traffic by the opening of this line, and a recent raising of 
the fares upon the Manchester and Birmingham line itself, a 
first-class passenger now pays 2s. more for the journey from 
Manchester to Birmingham than he did formerly, although the 
distance travelled is about 12 miles less. At the same time one 
train per diem has been discontinued. This affords a striking 
proof of the fallacy of competing lines of railway, so far as the 
interests of the public are concerned. 

Having now described those railways which have been com- 
pleted in the year commencing November 1, 1841, it only re- 
mains to notice very briefly the partial openings of the year— 
reserving, as usual, any description or history of the under- 
takings until their completion. Of lines partially opened before 
the publication of the ‘Companion’ for 1842, the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway was further extended on the Ist of July, 1842, by 
the opening of 11? miles of the line, between Bridgewater and 
Taunton, making a continuous line of 1623 miles from London. 
The remainder of the line is in progress. Of the Ulster Railway, 
from Belfast to Lisburn, it was stated in Jast year’s ‘Companion’ 
that an extension was made from Lisburn to Lurgan about the 
latter end of October, 1841. This portion of the line, however, 


-extending about 13 miles, was not opened until the 8th of No- 


vember. On the 3lst of January, 1842, the line was further 
opened to Seagoe, within one mile of Portadown, to which latter 
. the directors announced the opening for September 12. 
Perhaps this railway might have been placed among completed 
dines, since, although but two-thirds of the parliamentary line 
have been executed, the directors cal] the Portadown station the 
“terminus ;” and they are not, we believe, proceeding at present 
with the continuation of the line. In a report dated September 
1, 1842, it is stated that the amount expended in the works and 
stock was then 314,302/. 11s. 9d., and that at Jeast 50,000/. more 
would be required. Mr. Godwin is engineer of the line, which, 
as at present constructed, is about 24 miles long. 

The first of the lines of railway partially opened for the first 
time in the past year is the Manchester aud Sheffield, of which 
about 7 miles were opened on the 17th of November, 1841, from 
Manchester to Godley. This portion of the line was opened with 
asingle track, but the second has since been laid. The other 
line is the South-Eastern, or London and Dover Railway, which 
was opened from its junction with the Brighton Railway at Red- 
hill, about 20 miles from London, to Tunbridge, 40 miles from 
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London, on the 26th of May, 1842. On the 31st of August the 
line was further opened to Headcorn, 15 miles beyond Tunbridge ; 
and at the same time a considerable reduction was made in the 
fares, by which a great increase of tra‘fic has been occasioned. 
The completion of the line to Dover may be expected before the 
appearance of our next volume, to which, therefore, may be de- 
ferred any account of the history of the undertaking, and of the 
works on the line. 

The additional lines of rails constructed by the Greenwich 
Railway Company for the use of the Croydon, Brighton, and 
South-Eastern trains, were completed and opened for use on the 
10th of May, 1842. The new station at London Bridge is also. 
making rapid progress (8). 


[NOTES ON THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS.] 


*.* The following observations are appended in the shape of Notes— 
chiefly because they do not strictly belong to a record of works 
executed. Butas the information here given is valuable in itself, 
and may be fully relied on, we willingly add it to this condensed 
History of Railways in Great Britain. 


(1.) Bhe portion of the Great North of England Railway adopted for 
the Northern Union Railway requires to be altered almost from begin- 
ning to end, for which purpose notices have been given of an application 
to Parliament in the next Session. The works will be materially less- 
ened by the proposed alterations. . 

The name of the railway is changed from the “ Northern Union” to 
that of the “ Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway.” 

The carrying of the above billin the last session affords a very singu- 
lar example of the zew position assumed by railways, and the mode by 
which most of them can now expect to be carried. During the railway 
mania of 1836-7, when it was supposed that large profits would be real- 
ized from their construction, the public readily embarked in them, and, 
there being then no standing order requiring a deposit of 10 per cent. of 
the requisite capital before the application to Parliament, the subscription 
lists were easily filled up. Experience, however, having shown that the 
original subscribers to railways have been usually losers, and that every 
project (even the most substantial) has been at one time or another at a 
discount, the very greatest difficulty is now experienced in obtaining 
subscriptions towards any railway, however desirable on public grounds ; 
and this difficulty is increased by the standing order requiring a deposit 
of 10 per cent. of the capital before the application to Parliament. 

In the mean time, it is the obvious interest of the companies to whom 
the main trunk lines belong to extend the formation of those branch 
lines, or prolongations of their own lines, which would bring an accession 
of traffic upon them. Indeed, it may often happen that the formation 
of a line which would as an integral speculation be a decided loss to the 
subscribers, might be a-most fruitful source of gain to the proprietors of 
the main line into which it would fall. As améillustration: The London 
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and Birmingham Railway Company rent the Aylesbury line for the sum 
of about 25007. per annum, thus paying 5 per cent. interest to the sub- 
scribers to that undertaking: and, strange as it may appear, they charge 
(or did some time since charge) the same sum for the passage on this 
line to and from Tring (the point of departure of the branch line) as 
they do (or did) for the passage to or from Aylesbury, 7 miles 
farther! By this means they encouraged the traffic from Aylesbury, 
which became an accession to the traffic on their main line for upwards 
of 30 miles, viz. from Tring; and the increased profit thus realized 
more than compensates them for any loss in the carriage of passengers 
gratis on the branch line, 

Thus, in the case of the Newcastle and Darlington Railway, it be- 
came obvious to the companies whose lines of railway lay to the south 
of that line, and would form a continuous: chain of communication be- 
tween it and the metropolis, as well as Manchester, that the accession 
of traffic likely to arise to their own lines from the extension to New- 
castle, was a matter of such obvious importance that, with only a few 
exceptions, they hesitated not among themselves to guarantee a return 
of 6 per cent. per annum, for a period of 10 years, to those who should 
embark their money in forming the line from Darlington to Newcastle ; 
and by this means the requisite capital of 500,000/. was readily obtained, 
which, it may with certainty be stated, would never have been sub- 
scribed but for such encouragement. The plan thus adopted has led to 
other proposals of a similar nature; and negotiations are at present 
pending, under which it is proposed that the London and. Birmingham, 
the Grand Junction, the Northern Union, and other Railway Com- 
panies in that direction, shall in a similar manner guarantee interest to 
those who shall embark their capital in the formation of a west cOast line 
to Scotland. 

It is a great public benefit that this new description of interest should 
keep alive the spirit of railway speculation, which otherwise was at its 
lowest ebb; and it is but fair that those who have monopolised the 
profitable main trunk lines should be the main contributors towards the 
formation of less profitable projects in extension of their own, whereby 
the public cannot fail to benefit. 

(2.) The Warwick and Leamington Union Railway is another illus- 
tration of the foregoing remarks. In that case the capital could not be 
obtained till the London and Birmingham Railway Company guaranteed _ 
interest on the outlay; and the latter Company obtained powers by the 
Bill of purchasing ‘and executing the line of railway, which powers (so 
far asthe purchase is concerned) they have since put in force. The 
railway now belongs to, and will be executed by, them. 

(3.) The case of the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway is the only 
exception to the foregoing observations; but the difficulty in obtaining 
the capital was so great that the scheme was all but abandoned, when 2 
new mode was devised whereby the contracts for the whole works were 
secured to competent parties, cn condition of their investing a large por- 
tion of their contract prices in the undertaking. By these means more 
than half the capital was obtained ; but although, in this instance, the 
contracts were taken at the original estimates of the engineer, still the 
principle thus adopted might obviously lead to a good deal of jobbing, 
and is so far to be reprehended. The line is to be a single line, and 
the electric telegraph is proposed to be adopted on it. By the passing 
of this Bill, so much of the proposed line of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way as lies between Norwich and Yarmouth is superseded. 
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The above observations will probably show that, in lieu of restrictions 
such as those imposed by the standing orders of the House of Com- 
mons, requiring a deposit of 10 per cent. of the capital,’some encourage- 
ment is required for the purpose of extending the railway system in 
England ; and it is perhaps hardly too much to suggest that, in some 
cases, Government aid should be afforded in effecting projects of obvious 
national utility, but which do not present sufficient encouragement to 


speculators to induce them to embark in them. Thus, in the case of a 


railway which has been suggested from Chester to Holyhead, it is almost 
certain that the traffic would not be sufficient to remunerate the sub- 
scribers ; but the work is of such obvious importance, and would effect 
so great a saving to Government, that some aid from the public funds 
might with propriety be afforded to it. By its means, Dublin would be 
brought within 17 hours of London; and the importance of this rapid 
communication, both for passengers and the conveyance of intelligence, 
cannot be overrated. 

It appears, from Parliamentary returns which have been moved for, 
that the Government now /ose an average sum of 80,000/. per annum 
from their Irish packet stations; and a proposal has been made, by com- 
petent parties, to conduct the whole Post-office communication with 
Ireland by way of Holyhead, and to make the railway to that place at 
their own expense, provided Government will secure to the proprietors 
the sum which they now pay annually for their packet stations. By this 
means, if acceded to, an immense public advantage would be obtained 
without sacrifice; and, in addition to the certainty arising from a short 
sea passage, the communication with al parts of Ireland would be thus 
more rapidly conducted from Holyhead than from all the combined 
packet stations now in use. 

Some Government aid to the formation of an extended line to Ply- 
mouth might also, for reasons in some respects similar to the above, be 
With advantage accorded. 

(4.) The period fixed is in the months of October or November pre- 
ceding the application to Parliament—probably therefore three or four 
months. This period is selected as that in which, the crops being off 
the ground, the survey can be most readily made. 

(9.) The average weekly returns on the Birmingham and Derby line 
shows already an increase of nearly 200/. per week on the receipts of 
last year; and it is to be observed that, as this revenue is now derived 
from the passage on the line belonging to the Birmingham and Derby 
Company alone, from Birmingham to Derby, whereas last year the 
London and Birmingham Railway was used from Hampton to Birming- 
ham, the toll formerly payable to the London and Birmingham Com- 
pany is now altogether saved. The communications at Birmingham 
with the Birmingham and Gloucester and other Railways are not yet 
complete; but when they are so, and that the continuous line of railway 
now in course of construction from Birmingham to Exeter shall have 
been also completed, it is reasonable to expect that the profits of the 
Company will be materially increased. 

(6.) The Company claimed an exemption from the standing order of 
the Commons, requiring 10 per cent. deposit on their capital, on the 
ground that,as the scheme was brought forward originally before the 
framing of the standing order (viz. in 1836), they ought not to be sub- 
ject to it. The House, however, compelled the Company to deposit the 
amount, pending the Parliamentary proceedings; and this they were 
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only enabled to do by borrowing the money from their bankers, and thus 
virtually evading the standing order. There is no doubt that the railway 
would not have been now in existence if the standing order had been 
enforced to the letter. 

(7.) By their act of incorporation the Company are prohibited from 
dividing more than 5 per cent. interest until the branch to Macclestield 
has been made. 

(8.) The want of additional station accommodation in London has 
induced both the London and Brighton and the South-Eastern and 
Croydon Railway Companies to give notice of intended applications to 
Parliament, in the next session, for lines communicating with London 
at more convenient points than London Bridge. The Brighton Com- 
pany’s project is to come from Croydon to Nine Elms, Battersea; that 
of the South Eastern and Croydon Companies is to come from near 
New Cross to the Bricklayers’ Arms, in the Kent Road. It is obvious 
that, for the purposes of an extended traffic in cattle or agricultural 
produce, such as is anticipated on the South-Eastern Railway, the 
terminus at London Bridge is wholly inadequate. Large droves of 
sheep and cattle may be anticipated, as well as a considerable trade in 
hops, from the county of Kent, which would be most conveniently dis- 
charged at the Bricklayers’ Arms, where a space of 12 acres has been 
purchased by the Company conditionally on the consent of Parliament 
being obtained. 

The conyenience which this terminus would afford to passengers from 
the west end of London may also be judged of from the fact that at 
present a very large proportion of the travellers by the South-Eastern 
Railway embark at New Cross, in preference to London Bridge, where 
the crowded thoroughfares are of the utmost inconvenience, especially 
to parties arriving late. 

Among other railway projects on foot, of which notices have been 
given, is one for the making a railway from the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, near Blisworth, to Peterborough, passing by Northampton, 
Wellingborough, Higham Ferrers, Thrapston, and Oundle. It is under- 
stood that this project is put forward by the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company; and its object is to secure to that Company the 
traffic from Lincoln, Stamford, Boston, and other places adjacent to 
the proposed line of railway, which now reaches London by another 
course. 

Another project is for making a railway in extension of the Norwich 
and Yarmouth Railway to Cambridge; and it is understood that this 
line will also be made to fall in with that from Peterborough to Blis- 
worth, for the purpose of giving to Norfolk, and the adjacent counties, 
a communication with the midland, northern, and north and south- 
western districts of the kingdom. 
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VI—THE NEW AND OLD TARIFFS. 


New Customs Duties Imposep sy 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 47; 
SHOWING ALSO THE OLp Rares oF Duty. 


CLASS I.—ANIMALS (LIVING) AND ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Old 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles, Rates of Of or Of and 
Duty. from Foreign | from British 
3 Countries. Possessions. 
d| & | do 
Animals (living), viz.— 

Asses each} 010 O 0 2 6 01 
Goats do. prohibited 0 1 0 0 6 
Kids e do. do. 01 0 0 0 6 

Horned Cattle, viz.— 

Oxen do, do. 10 0 010 6 

Cows do. do. 015 0 07 6 

Calves. . do. do. 010 05 0 
Horses, Mares, Geldings, 

Colts, Foals . « . do} 1 0 0 1 0 0 010 0° 
Mules © do. 010 O 0 2 6 013 
Sheep « « do. | prohibited 0 3 «0 0 16 
Lambs « « do. do. 0 2 0 0 1 0 
Swine and Hogs » e« do do. 0 5 0 0 2 6 
Pigs (sucking) ° do. do. 02 0 01 0 

Poultry 8 per cent.| 5 0 0 5.0 0 210 
Arrow Root. O 1* 0 5 0 0 01 0 
Capers, including the pickle Ilb.} 0 0 6 0 0 6 00 3 
Cassava Powder « cwt.} O 0 0 5 0 0 1 0 
Caviare « do 012 O 0 5 0 05 @ 
Chicory, or any other V egetable 

Matter applicable to the 

uses of Chicory or Coffee :— 

Roasted or ground - Ib! 0 0 6 0 0 6 00 6 
Raw or kiln-dried - ewt.| 1 0 0; 10 0 0 1 0 0 
Comfits, dry . . . . Ib) 0 1 O 0 0 6 0 0 3 
Cucumbers, preserved — percent.| 20 0 0, 10 0 0 5 0 0 
Fish, viz. 
Anchovies e . ° e lb. 0 0 2 0 0 2 
Fels . .  theship’slading; 13 1 5}; 13 0 0 
Turbots free cwt, 5 0 
Fish of Foreign taking, imported 
from Foreign places, in other 
than fishing-vessels, viz. :— 
Oysters  thebushel.| 0 1 6 0 1 6 
Salmon e « cwt.| prohibited 010 free. 
Soles e do. do. 0 5 0 
* From British Possessions, 2d. per lb. ls. from P. 
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The New and O'd Tariffs. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Of or Ofand 


from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


£. 2. d. da | 
Turtle . . . cwt. | prohibited 
Fresh, not otherwise enume- 
rated e . . do. do. 
Cured,do. . . - do. do. 
Fish of British taking, fresh or 
cured . . «© free 
Fruit, viz.— 
- Raw, and not otherwise enu- 
meratel . « percent. 
Almonds, not Jordan, nor bit- 
Jordan de. 
Bitter 
Pasteof . . per cent. 
Apples, raw do. 
Dried ~~ bushel. 
Berries, unenumerated .  cwt. 
Cherries, raw percent. 
dried . . Ib. 
Citron, preserved with salt 
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Cranberries . 
Cur rants . 
Dates . . 
Figs 


oo 


Grapes 
Medlars 
Nuts, viz.— 
Chestnuts bushel 
Cocoa-nuts the 1200 
Pistachio-nuts 
‘Small nuts. 
Walnuts . . 

Nuts, not otherwise enume- 
rated, except such as are 
commonly used for express- 
ing oil therefrom . per cent. 

Oranges and Lemons, viz.— 
In chests and boxes notexc. | 

5000 cubic inches the box | 
over 5000 cubic in., and 

not exc. 7300. . . do. 
over 7300 cubic in., and 

not exc. 14,000 . . do. 
for every 1000 cubic in. 

exc. 14,000 . . . do. 
Loose, the 1000 . . 


per cent. 
bushel. 


> 


me 
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succor 
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per | 2 
| 
20 0 0) 20 0 0 2 0 0 
| 020 #0 2 0 | 0920 
|. | 
026 026 026 
039 039 039 
0 7 6 | 07 0 7 6 
00 7 0 7: 00 7% 
015 0; 01 0 om Oo 
| | | 


The New and Old Tariffs. 


O'd 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Rates of Oot Of and 
Dut from Foreign | from British 
Couutries. | Poss essions. 
£sd) £8 £ 8 de 
Oranges and Lemons, entered 
at value, at the option of 
the importer . . percent., 75 0 0; 75 0 0 |75 0 90 
Pears,raw . bushel oe 0 0 6 00 3 
dried do. 0 2 0 02 0 
Peelof Lemons . . . 0 5) cwt. 1 O 0 1 0 
of Oranges. . . do.| 0 0 6| ,, 1 O 0 1 9 
of Pomegranates . Ll O 01 90 
Pomegranates the 1000) 015 O 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Plums (commonly called 
French Plums) anid 
Prunelloes. . . . cwt.| 1 0 1 0 10 0 
dried or preserved do.}| 1 8 O 1 7 6 17 6 
Prunes . . do | 0 7 O 07 0 07 0 
Quinces . . . . do} O 1 O 01 0 01 0 
Raisins . . do} O15 O15 O 07 6 
Tamarinds . . . . 0 0 0 8 001 
Grain, not rated as Corn or 
Seeds, viz.— 
Barley, pearled . . . cwt.| O18 0 0 5 0 0 2 6 
Beans, Kidvey and French bush.| 0 0 10) O 010 0 0 5 
Rice, not rough, nor in the 
husk . « cwt.| 15f 0 0 6 0 0 0 6 
—— rough, and in the husk 
perqr.| 18 0 0 07 021 
Hay . - « e «+ theload} 1 4 0 016 0 |.0 8 0 
Hops . . « - do} O 410 0 410 0 
Liquids, viz. :— 
Beer,or Mum . .thebarrel} 3 1 1 2 0 0 2 0 0 
Spruce . . do} 3 6 0 1 0 0 10 0 
Ale and Beer of all sorts do. | 213 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 
Cider . tun} 2110 0; 1010 0 | 1010 0 
Essence of Spruce . percent.| 20 0 0; 10 00/10 0 0 
Juice of Lemons, Limes, and 
Oranges . . . pergall.| 0 0 OF} O 0 O2] 0 O OF 
Med . . do | 0 6 7 0 5 6 0 5 6 
Perry . . - 2213 8; 1010 0 | 1010 0 
Vinegar» do | 1818 0; 1818 O | 1818 0 
Liquorice Roots . . . cwt.| 3 3 4 1 0 0 010 0 
Paste do. oe 1 0 0 0 10 0 
Juice do. 3 15 0 6 0 10 0 
Powder . . . « do | 510 0 115 0 015 0 
Macaroni and Vermicelli . 1b.| 0 0 2 0 0 1 00 1 
Marmalade « do} 70 0 VO O 6 0 0 1 
Oil Seed Cakes . . cwt.} 0 0 2] tn 1 0 | 0 1 0 
* %s. 6d. from B. P. + 1d. from B, P. t 1s. from B, P. 


§ 1d. from B. P. 


|| 5s. from B. P. 


{ 1d. from B. P. 
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84 The New and Old Tariffs. 


Of and 


from British 
Possessions. 


& 


oo 


CO 


J Ola New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of of ™ 
m reign 
Dats. 
£ £. 8. d. 
Pickles of al] sorts, including 
the Vinegar, and not otherwise 
enumerated gal. 0 1 6 0 l 6 
preserved insalt. . do. ee 0 0 6 
Provisions, viz.— 
Bacon e cewt. 1 8 0 014 
Beef, salted, not ‘being corned 
beef do.} 012 0 0 8 
Beef, fresh, or slightly salted do. | prohibited 0 8 O 
Butter dow} 170 O 1 0 0 
Cheese - do.| O 0 010 6 
Eggs ° . e e . the 120 0 0 10 0 010 
Hams ofall kinds . . cwt.| 1 8 014 0 
Lard do 0 8 0 2 0 
Pork, salted (not ry do. | 012 0 0 8 0 
Fresh prohibited 0 8 0 
Puddings and Sausages lb. | 0 4 0-0 3 
Tongues « thedoz.} 0 3 10 
Salted or fresh Meat, not 
otherwise described . —cwt. oe 0 8 0 
Sago e e . do. 0 1 01 0 
Succades and Coufectionery, in- 
cluding all fruits and vegeta- 
bles preserved insugar . lb.| 0 O 0 0 6 
Tapioca e e cwt. 0 1 0 0 1 0O 
Truffles lb. 01 0 0 1 O 
Vanelloes e ee e e e do. 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Vegetables, viz.— 
Lentiles e bushel 0 010 0 0 8 
Onions e e« do. 03 0 0 0 6 
Plantains . . . « do. 0 2 0 0 0 2 
Potatoes ° cwt; 0 2 0 0 0 2 
All Vegetables not enumerated 
or described . percent.| 5 0 0 


d. 


oo Q 


ooc™ 


CLASS II.—SPICES. 


Spices, viz.— 
Cassialignea . 190 0 0 
Buds. « « do} 2 0 0 0 
Cinnamon . . do} O 1 Ol, O O 


Co 


= 


Same from B. P. 


* Same from B. + 
§ 6d. from B. P. 


|| 6d. from B. P. 


t ld. from B. P. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


ola New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 


from Foreign | from British 
Daty. Countries. Possessions. 


Ginger 
preserved 
Mace e 
Nutmegs e e 
— wild, in the shell 
Pimento ‘ 
Pepper, of all sorts 


++ 


COP 


IlI.—SEEDS. 


Seeds, viz.— 
Acorns 
Aniseed 
Canary 
Carraway 
Carrot. 
Clover . 
Cole 
Coriander 
Cummin 
Fennugreek 
Flax e e 
Forest e 
Garden, not particularly enu- 

merated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with duty 
0. 
Grass, of all sorts, not particu- 
larly enumerated, or other- 
wise charged with duty 
Leek . 
Lettuce 
Linseed 
Lucerne 
Lupines 
aw . 
Millet 
Mustard 
Onion 
Parsley 


Poppy 
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*ld.fromB.P. fromB.P. 2s. 6d. from B, P. after 5th July, 1843. 
§ After 5th July, 1843. 
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4 Old New Rates of Duty. 

Articles, Rates of Of or Of and 

rom Forei from British 

Duty. Possessions. 

£. s. d. fad 

Quince . . Ibe} 0 3 O 10 0 0 5 0 

Rape. « « Ol O 001 001 

Sesamum . ete 0 0 0 0 l 

Shrub or Tree . O cwt. 10 0 0.5 0 

Tares qr. e 0 5 0 0 2 6 

Trefol . « sl 0 05 0 0 2 6 

Worm .. . - do! 0 2 6 05 0 0 2 6 
All seeds not particularly enu- 
merated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with ‘duty, 
commonly used for express- 

ing oil therefrom . . qr.| 0 1 0 0 1 00 it 
All other seeds not particularly 
enumerated or described, nor 

otherwise charged with duty 
per cent.| 30* 0 0} 10 0 0 5 0 0 


CLASS IV.—WOODS. 


Amboyna Wood 
Bar Wood ; 
Beef Wood 
Black Wood . 


Box Wood 
Brazil Wood 
Brazilleto Wood 
Cam Wood 
Cedar Wood . 
Ebony . . . 
King Wood 


Lignum Vite 
Log Wood . 
Mahogany . . . 
Imported from Honduras, 
or the Mosquito Shore 
Nicaragua Wood .. . 
Olive Wood . . 
Red or Guinea Wood 
Rose Wood 


— 


oocco 


accoooe 


+ 


coco 


coooo 


— jl 


— 
Conona 


ANN 


* The former duty on Amni or Ammios was 6d. per cwt.; 
on Peony 6d. 


on Carthamus 6d. on 2s. the ewt.; 
t 3s. from B. P. 


+ 3s. from B. 


12s. 4d. from B.P. 


§ 3s. from B. P, 


lb. 
4]. from B. P. 


| 
1 
Moog | 
e 0. 0 5 0 
3 e do. 0 5 0 } 
do} 0 0 | 
do! 2 0 | 
Ay do. 0 4 | 0 
heton, 0 10 0 | 
do., 0 4 0 | | 
do.| 0 1 | 
do. 0 
_ do. 0 | 
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Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
orel 

Duty. "Countries. | Possessions. 

Rose Wood, imported from Hon- 
duras or Mosquito Shore ton; . « ~ 05 0 05 0 
Sapan Wood . do} O 1 0 0 2 0 02 0 
Santa Maria Wood percent.| 20 0 Oj ton 5 0 0 2 6 
Satin Wood . . theton| . . 010 0 0 2 6 
Saunders,Red . . . . do} 0 1 0 02 0 02 0 
Yellow . . thecwt.|] 0 1 O|ton 5 02 6 
Speckled Wood . . theton}| 210 0 05 0 0 2 6 
Sweet Wood . . . . do} 210 0 0 5 0 0 2 6 
TulipWood . dow} 2 0 0 010 0 0 2 6 
Walnut Wood do.f « « 0 5 0 0 1 0 
Zebra Wood ° - do} 2 0 0 0 5 6 0 2 6 


CLASS V.—TIMBER AND WOODS, NOT OTHERWISE 
CHARGED.* 


(| * From and }) 
Timber or wood, not being deals, battens, } | after the 10th 
boards, staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, Oct., 1842, 

or other timber or wood, sawn, split, or 110 0 0 1 0 
. otherwise dressed, except hewn, and not) | From and ; 

being timber or wood otherwise charged | | after the 10th 

with duty . . the load of 50 cubicft. Oct., ?-— 
f 1 0 


| 


From and 
after the 10th 
Deals, battens,. boards, or other timber or | | Oct., 1842, 

wood, sawn or split, and not otherwise)| 118 0 


: 020 
charged with duty. < From and |? 
the load of 50 cubic ft. | | after the 10th 
Oct., 1843, 
312 0 {J 


Or, in lieu of the duties hereinbefore imposed upon wood 

by the load, according to the cubic content, the im. 

porter may have the option, at the time of passing the 

first entry, of entering battens, batten ends, ‘boards, deals, 

-deal ends, and plank, by tale, if of or from foreign 

. countries, according to the dimensions stated in the 
following page :— 
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89 
New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Of or 

from Foreign | from British 

Countries. Possessions. 

d. | £ 8. d. 

Staves . « «» « the load of 50 cubic ft. 1 8 0 02 0 
Birch, hewn, not exc. 3 ft. in length, not exc. 
8 in. sq-, imported for the sole purpose of 

making herring barrels for the use of the 

fisheries the load of 50ft.. . . 01 0 01 0 

Firewood . ._ the fathom of 216 cubie ft. 010 0 free 

Handspikes, not exc. 7 ft. inlength . the 120 10 0 006 

—— exc. 7 ft. in length . . . the 120 20 0 01 0 

Hoops, not.exc. 74 ft. in length . the 1000 0 2 0 0 0 4 

— not exc. 9ft.inlength. . . . do. 0 3 0 00 6 

— exc. 9 ft. inlength do. 0 5 0 0 10 

Knees, under 5 in. sq. © the 120 010 00 8 

—— 5in. and under 8in.sq. do. 20 0 010 

Lathwood . ._ the fathom of 216 cubic ft. 20 0 01 0 

Oars . - « « the 120 710 0 03 9 

Spars or poles, under 22 ft. in length, and 
under 4 in, diameter « do. 10 0 00 6 

22 ft. in length and upwards, and under 
4 in. diameter . . e do 2 0 0 01 0 
of all lengths, 4 in. and under 6 in. 
diameter do. 4 0 0 0 2 0 
Spokes for wheels, not exc. 2 ft. in length, the — 2 0 0 01 0 
exc. 2 ft. inlength. . 4 0 0 02 0 

Teak . e the load of 50 ft. 010 01 0 

Wastewood, viz.—Billetwood or brushwood, 
used for the purposes of stowage . per cent. 5 0 0 05 0 

[| 9d. per foot of |) 
cubic contents ; 
and further for 
1002. value, 

Wood planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared ms and after | |) Fur every 
for use, and not particularly euumerated,< |the 10th October,| }100/. value, 
nor otherwise charged with duty . . . 1842, 5 0 0 

74d. per foot of 

cubic contents 

and further for 
every 1002. value, 

10 0 O J 


CLASS VI.—ORES, MINERALS, METALS, AND MANU- 
FACTURES ‘THEREOF. 


Old Rates of 
Articles. Duty. 
£. s. d. 
Antimony Ore. ton, 9 1 O 01 0 
— Crude ... + cwt.| 0 8 0 0 2.0 
quae Regulus e e e e do. 0 16 0 0 4 0 
Arsenic. . do 0 8 O 01 0 
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The New and Old Tariff. 


Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or P Of and 
. ° | from Forei rom British 
Duty. Possessions. 
£. 8s. d £. d. £. 8. 
Brass, Manufactures of, percent.| 20 0 0] 15 0 0/415 0 0 
Powderof . . . Ib} 0 2 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Brimstone « cwt.| 6 0 0 6 00 3 
Refined, in rolls . . do.} 0 6 0 2 0 0 1.0 
inflour « do} 0 9 9 0 2 0 01 0 
Bronze Manufactures :— 
all works of Artof . do.| 1 6 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 
-—— other Manufactures of, pr.cnt.| 30. 0. 0) 15 00 /15 0 0 
Powderof . . . do 25 0 0; 15 00 0 0 
—— other Manufacturesof do. 30 0 0; 15 0 0 | 15 0 06 
Bullion and Foreign Coin of Gold : 
or Silver, and Ore of Gold or 
Silver, or of which the major 
part in value is Gold and Silver free free free. 
Buttons . . percent.| 20 0 0; 15.0.0 0 0 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders ton| 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 
Cobalt Ore .  percent.} ee 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Copper Ore, viz.:— 
containing not more than 
15 parts of copper 
oF ee 3.0 0 1 0 0 
containing not more than ; 
20 parts e . do. 410 0 1 0 0 
containing 21 and not more 0 12* 0 q 
than 25 parts . . . do. 
containing more than 20 1 
—— above 25 and not exceeding 
30 parts e . do. ee 6 0 0 1 0 0 
—— 31 and not exceeding 35, 
and so on for every 5 per cent., 
inaddition . . 2d. per cwt. 
—— old, fit only to be re-ma- | . 
nufactured (1) . . cwt.} 015 0 7 6 0 3 6 
——in plates and copper coin(2)do.} 110 0 010 O 0 5 0 
unwrought, viz. in bric 
or pigs, rose copper, and all cast 
copper(3) 17 0 08 9 0 4 0 
—— in part wrought, viz. bars, 
rods, or ingots, hammered or 
raised (4) do} 115 O 010 0 05 0 
Manufactures of copper not 
otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed, and copper-plates en- 
graved(5) percent.| 30 0 15 0 0 {15 0 0 


* 1s. from B. P. in India. On other sorts of copper ftom the East India Company’s 
possessions the old differential duties were 
(4) 31s. 3d., (5) 200. 


per ewt. (1) 9s. (2) 158., (3) 98. 24, 
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The New and Old Tariffs. if 
Ola New Rates of Duty. 4/5) 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
Daty. from Foreign | from British ks 
Countries. Possessions. 
& d. | £8 ad 
Copperas, Blue . . . cwt.| 0 5 |tonl O 0 010 0 
Green e e e do. 0 5 0 1 0 0 0 10 0 
White e e do. 0 12 0 99 0 0 0 10 0 
Crystal, rough  percent.| 20 0 O| 5 0 0 | 210 0 
—— cut or manufactured, except che 
beads do | 30 0 Of} 15 00415 0 0 
——beads . . the1000 0 5 0 05 0 
Gold, leavesof . . thel00| 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 Soe 
Tron Ore 0 5 O 0 2 90 0 0 6 
— Pig. . « « « do} 0 10* 0 03 0 0 1 0 ne 
—— Bars,unwrought . do. | 1 10¢ 0 1 0 0 02 6 
—— old broken and old cast do. <a ton 5 O 01 0 a Ee 
and Steel, wrought, not bal} 
otherwise enumerated percent.| 20 0 0} 15 0 0 0 
Wire of Steel Ib. O 110] 15 percent.| 73 percent 
—dittoofIron . . 1 0 0 
— Blom ... ton] 015 7 6 0 2 6 
——Chromate of . . do} 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 2 6 ee 
—— Slit orhammeredintorodscwt.| 0 5 |tonl 10 0 015 
——Cast. . percent.| 10 0 O|,,110 0 015 0 
—— Hoops .. cwt-} 1 3 0 015 
Lapis Calaminaris . . do} 0 1 0),,0 0 0 10 
Latten. do 0 4 0; 0 1 0 0 6 
Shaven . « do| 09 6 O 0 1 0 0 0 6 
Lead, Oreof . . ton 1 5 0 010 0 0 2 0 
—— Black . . . ewt.| 0 4 |tonl O 0 5 0 
——Pigandsheet . . ton| 2 0 O 1 0 0 05 0 
——Red. . .. cwt.} O 6 O 10 0 015 0 
—— White . . . . do! 07 0},2 5 0 1 20 
——Chromateof . . lb. 0 2 01,,5° 0 O 2109 
—— Manufactures of, not other- 
wise enumerated . percent. 5 0 0 |, 15 0 0 
Litharge . . cwt.| 0 2 O|tonl O 010 0 
Manganese Ore . . . ton} 010 0 09 1 0 0 1 0 
MedalsofGoldandSilver . free free free. 
—— of any other sort percent.) 5 0 90 5 0 0] 5 0 0 
Mercury, prepared ...,. do | 20 0 0}; 10 0 0 | 10 0 90 
Metal, viz.:—Bell Metal . cwt.| 1 0 |ton2 O O 20 0 
Leaf (except Gold), 
per 250 leaves} 09 O 3 0 0 1 00 1 
Minerals aud Fossils not enume- 
rated . percent.} 20 0 5 0 0 1 0 0 
—— Specimens of Minerals, Fos- 
sils, or Ores, ditto, and not ex- 
ceeding 14 lbs. in weight, each 
Specimen . . «© free free . free. 


* 1s, from B. P. 7 2s. 6d. from B. P, 
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. Ola New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of ana 
. from Foreign | from British 
Duty. Countries. Possessions. 
Minerals and Fossils not enu- | £. s. d.| £8. | £. 8. da 
E merated, exceeding 14 lbs. in 
weight . . « « percent.| 5 0 0 5 0 0 100 
f illustrative of Natural History free free free. 
Nickel Ore, &c. percent.}] 5 0 0 10 0 1-0 0 
Metallic and Oxide of, re- 
fined . do} 20 0 0] 10 6 0 |10 0 0 
‘i Ore, not particularly charged do. | 5 0 0 2 0 0 010 0 
Orsedew . . 0 9 6G 10 0 010 0 
Pewter, Manufactures of, percent.} 20 0 15 0 0 0 0 
Plate of Gold o% | 316 9 per cent. | per cent 
SilverGilt . . . do} 0 6 4/{10 0 0 | 10 0 0 
i — ditto part Gilt . . do.} 0 6 O |{ and Stamp | and Stamp 
—dittonotGilt . do} 4 6 Duty. Duty 
‘ —— battered. . . free. free. 
Ce —— old, not battered, for i im- 
porter’s private use :— 
ofGold . . do] 1 0 0 
of Silver . . . do} 2 6 
 Platinaand Ore . .  percent.} 1 0 0 010 0 010 
Quicksilver . . lb | O 1 0 0 1 00 1 
Spelter or Zinc, viz. :— 
rolled, but not otherwise 
manufactured cwt}| 010 O jton2 10 0 210 0 
crude, in cakes, and not 
rolled or otherwise manuf., do. | 0 2 0/],,0 1 0 0 1 0 
—— Manufacturesof percent. ee 10 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Steel, unwrought . . . O 1 0 percent.; 0 1 0 
— Manufactures of, not enu- 
merated or described, percent.|} 20 0 0} 15 00 |15 0 0 
: Talc . . lb | O 8 010 0 2 6 
& Tin Ore and Regulus of ewt.| 010 0 jton2 10 0 010 0 
& in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or 
Slabs . . do. 0 6 0 0 3 0 
A — Manufactures of, not otber- 
a wise enumerated . percent.| 20 0 0} 15 0 0/15 0 0 
Foil. do | 25 0 O{lb0 0 6 | 0 G6 
Wire, Brass or Copper. do.| 210 1210 0 | 1210 0 
4 ——Gilt orPlated . do. | 25 0 0| 1210 0 | 1210 0 
—-Latten . cwt.} 1 0 |12210s. pr.ct.| 12/108. do. 
——Silver . percent.| 25 0 Oj; 1210 0 | 1210 


AND PERFUMERY. 


CLASS VII.—OILS, EXTRACTS, 


Aquafortis . . « cwt.| 0 
Citric Acid e Ib. 0 
Essences not otherwise described,viz.| 0 


1 


4 3 0 5 0 
0 6 0 0 2 
4 6 


F 

44 

0 5 0 
0 0 2 

4 


The New and Old Tariffs. 
Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Ofor Of and 
Duty. | Forcign’| fom 
Extract, viz. :— £ 8s |£ 8s. d. 
——Cardamoms. . \ 
—— Coculus Indicus 
* }percent.| 75 0 0 
—— Licorice. . 
| ——Nux Vomica . 
—— Guinea Pepper . Per cent. 
—— Quassia . . . percent.| 50 0 0 
—— Radix Rhatanie . . 0 5 0 
—— Vitriol . percent.| 25 0 0 
—-— Extract or preparation of 
any article, not being particu- 
larly enumerated or described, i's 
nor otherwise charged with teke 
duty... percent.| 20 0 
Or, and in lieu of any of the ot 
above duties, at the option 
oftheimportr . . 010 0} 0 5 0 | 050 
Nuts, or kernels thereof, not parti- DE 
cularly enumerated or charged qe 
with duty, and commonly used ae 
for expressing oil therefrom, ton - 0 1 0 0 0 6 ee 
Oilof Almonds . . . 010 0 0 2 0 0 2 
—— Bays ° e e e e do. 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 2 Fi ; 
—— Animal, raw, not otherwise Ak 
enumerated « cwt.| 0 2 6 01 3 0 1 3 tae 
—— Castor . ... 0 1 8 0 1 3 
Chemical,Essential,orPerfumed, 
viz. 
—— Carraway ... Ib} 0 4 0 02 0 0 2 0 
——Clovese . . do} 014 O 0 4 0 0 4 0 
——Lavender. do} 0 4 0 02 0 02 0 
——Mint. . . .. do} 0 4 0 
—— Peppermint . . . do| 0 4 0 2 
——splte. » de} o 40; 020/020 
——Cassia . . . do| 14 01 0 01 0 
—— Bergamot . . . do.| 0 1 4 0 1 0 0 1 0 
——Lemon .... 0 1 4 0 1 0 010 
—— Otto of Roses . . do 014 01 9 010 
—— Thyme .... do] 0 1 4 0 1 0 010 
—— Allothersorts . . do} 0 1 4 010 0 1 0 
CocoaNut . . . cwt.}| 0 1 3 013 0 0 
——Linmsed . . . . tun | 39 18* 0 6 0 0 1 0 0 
—— Hempseed & Rapeseed do. | 39 18* 0 6 0 0 1 0 0 
Olive do. 4 4 0 2 0 0 l 0 0 


* 11, from B. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


Articles. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or 
from Foreign 
Countries. 


Oil, Olive, imported in a ship 
belonging to any of the subjects 
of the king of theT woSicilies, tun 

Palm e - cwt. 

Seed Oil, not otherwise enu- 
merated or described . tun 

Oil, Train, Blubber, and Sperma- 

ceti, viz. :— 

British Fishing, or from a Bri- 
tish possession in a British 
ship. tun 

Train, Blubber, & Sperm, of \ 
Foreign Fishing . thetun 

Walnut Oil e . lb. 

Oil, or Spirit, of Turpentine. . 

Oil, not particularly enumerated 
or described, nor otherwise 
charged with "duty + per cent. 

Orange Flower-water . . 

Perfumery, not otherwise charged 

per cent. 

Pomatum . . do. 

W ater, Cologne, the flask (30 con- 

taining not more than 1 gal.) 


- 
o 


sperm, 15/. + 
cwt. 6 0 
» 0 
20 0 0 
0 0 1 
\ 20 0 0 
0 1 0 


Of and 
from British 
Possessions. 


£. s. d. 


one 
o 
oon 


i—) 


oo 
wwe 


10 0 0 
0 0 1 
20 0 0 
0 1 0 


CLASS VIII.—DYE STUFFS, DRUGS, RESINS, &c. 


Alkali, not being Barilla, viz. :— 


do. 25 do. . « do. 
— do. 30 do. 
— do. 40 do. 
exc. 40 do. 
Alkanet Root . 
Aloes 


S 


Amber, rough . lb. 
—— Manufactures of, not enu- 

Ambergris . . OZ. 


not exc. 20 pr. ct. inqual. cwt. 


oto 
COO oe 


0 1 6 
01 0. 

t 0 0 2 
} 0°2 0 

cwt. 5 0 
per cent. 157. 
00 8 

0 4 0 


0 1 6 
01 0 
00 1 
0 2 6 
0 5 
15 0 0 
0 0 3 
04 0 


* 11. from B. P, 


7 From and after July 5th, 1843, | 


t 2d. from B. P. 


if 04 
Rates of 
4 0 0 
th 6 6 0 
0 38 0 0 6 
he 8 8 0 2 0 0 | 
0 010] ewt. 6 
39 18*0| 6 0 0 
O10, 
%6 12 0 train, 6/. 
0 0 6 
50 | | 
| 
30 | 
0 
| 
4 
| 
Alum . | 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 95 
Ola New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of ; Ofor | Of an ad 
rom Foreign | f iti 
Duty. Countrion 
| 0 4 Off | O71 0 
Flag e . ee 0 1 0 01 0 
Aristolochia . . O O 1jcwt 1 O 0 1 
Argol . « . cwt.| 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Ashes, viz; 
—— Pearland Pot . . do} 0 6* 0 0 0 6 | free. 
—— Soap,Weed,andWood do.| 0 1 8 0 0 6 | free. 
—— not enumerated . percent.| 20 0 0 5 0 O | free. 
Asphaltum . « ton| 0 1 O 010 01 0 
Balsam, Canada . Ib.| 1 00 1 00 1 
Capivi . « cwt.| 0 4 040 | 0 4 0 
—— Peru . e lb. 01 0 0 0 3 0 0 8 
_ Riga ° e do. 0 ] 0 0 0 1 0 
and further, as Fo- ee 
reign Spirits . . 110 0 12 6 12 6 
Tou. . . 0 2 0) 0.021002 
—— Balm of Gilead, and all ar 
Balsams not otherwise enume- 
rated or described. . do. | 0 4 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Barilla e e e ton ee 0 5 0 0 0 
—Cascarilla . do. 0 1 0 0 
——ofothersorts . . . do} 0 0 1 | a 


—— Extract of, or other vegetable f : 
substances, to be used only for 


tanning leather . . cwt.| 0 3 0 01 0 001 
fortanners’ordyers’'use do.| 0 0 8t 0 0 3 001 
——Junipr . . . do} 2 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
—Yellow ... . do | 2 OF 4 


—— not enumerated, commonly 
made use of in chemical pro- 


cessese « « O 2 ton 1 -0 0 1 0 
Bitumen Judaicum ,. . cwt.| 0 4 Oj ton 1 0 01 0 
Boracic Acid 2. «© e« e do. 0 4 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Borax . . e e e e do. 0 4 0 0 2 0 . 0 1 0 
—— Refined . . . . do} 010 0 0 5 0 5 0 
——Tincal . .. . do. 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 
Camomile Flowers. Ib. 0 0 3 00 1 001 
Camphor . . cwt.| 0 1 O 010 0 1 
——Refined do | 2 010 0 010 
Canella Alba O O 1 0 0 001 
Cantharides . « « « do. 01 0 0.0 3 00 8 
Cardamoms MO: 01 0 00 2 0 0 2 
Caoutchouc e cwt} O 1 01 0 01 0 


* Free from B. P. out of Europe. + 1d. from B.P. 


hee 
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96 The New and Old Tariffs. 
: Ola New Rates of Duty. 
; Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
fr ign | from Briti 
Duty. 
£. 8. d. £. 8s. d. d. 
Carmine « « 0 0 6 006 0 0 6 
Cassia Fistula . . « Ib. 0 1 cwt 5 0 0 5 0 
Cassia Buds . .. 0 1*0 0 0 6 00 3 
Castor do | 6| ewt. 2 0 | 0 
China Root. . . - do | 0 0 0 0 3 
Ciunabaris Nativa . . . do} 0 1) 01 
Citrateof Lime . . . do | 0 0 2) ,, 5 0 5 0 
Civet «© «© o% 0 4 9 02 0 0 2 0 
Cobalt e e e 0 1 0 ton 5 0 0 5 0 
Coculus Indicus . . Ib. | 0 2 6) ecwt..7 -6 07 6 
Cochineal cwt.}] 0 1 1 0 01 0 
Dust e lb. 0 0 2+ 0 l 0 0 l 0 
Colocynth do | 0 0 2; 0 0 141001 
Columbo Root. . . . do | 0 2) cwt. 1 O 01 90 
Cream of Tartar . . . cwt.| 0 2 0 010 01 90 
Cubebs e e lb. 0 0 6 0 0 1 0 0 
Cutch e e ton ee 0 5 0 05 0 
Divi Divi . . . .« « do. aa 05 0 05 0 
Drugs not enumerated « . cwt.| 010 0 0 1 0 010 
Flower Roots 1002) 5 0 5 percent. | 24 percent. 
Fustic . ton} 4 2 0 0 10 
Gelatine .« . * « « cwt.| 012 0 010 .0 010 0 
Galls e e e do. 0. 2 0 .0 0 0 l 0 
Gamboge e e ee 4 0.1 0 010 
Gentian © 0. 4 
Ginseng atl o 4a o 5 050 
Glue . do 012 0) 3 0 03 0 
Clippings, or waste of any 
kind, 'fit only for Glue, percent. | 1 0 0 1.0.0 1 0 0 
Grains, Guinea,and of Paradise,lb. | 0 2 0 {cwt. 15 0 015 0 
Granilla e e e e 010 0 1 0 01 0 
Gun, viz. :-— 
Senegal e e do. 
—— Arabic . . °* . do. 
Shellac e do. q 
Lac Dye , do. 
Animi . .. do. 
Assafeetida e e do. 
——Ammoniacum . . do. 01 0 010 
——Guaiacum .. . do. 
——Euphorbium. . do. 
Tragacanth e do. 
Mastic, Lac Dye & Seed, and 
other Gums not enumerated, do. | | 
* Gd. from B, P, + 1d. from B. P. } 3s. from B. P. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 97 
Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles, Rates of . Of or . Of and 
rom Foreign -| from Britis! 
Duty: 
Hellebore . + 1] ewt. 3 O 0 3 0 
Isinglass ewt.| 2 7 2 7 6 0 5 0 
Jalap . « do | 0 0 6 00 1 0 0 1 
Lac, viz. :-Sticklac . . ewt.| 0 1 0 00 1 001 
Lavender Flowers « 010 0 0-1 00 1 
Leavesof Roses . . do.| 0 O 2 0 0 2 00 2 
Leeches. « percent.| 5 0 0 5 0 5 0 0 
Manna . lb. 0 0 3 0 0 1 0 i or 
Moss, viz. 
—— Lichen Islandicus . do.| 0 0 1] ton 5 0 5 DO 
—— Rock for dyers' use . ton| 0 5 O 0 5 0 5 0 
—— notenumerated . percent.| 5 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 We 
Madder. . « cwt.| O 2 O 0 0 6 006 
—-.Root. . do} 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 3 
Morphia and its Salts « 016 0 0 5 0 0 5 O 
Musk e e e OZ. 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Myrrh . ewt.| 6 O 01 0 010 
Nitre, viz. :—Cubic ‘Nitre. do.| 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 ae 
Nux Vomica . 0 2 6| cwt. 5 0 0 5 0 
Ochre cwt. 0 1 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Opium . lb. | O 1 O 0 1 0 010 
Olibannm . cwt} 0 6 0 01 0 0 1 0 q 
Orchal dow} 0 3 O 01 0 1 0 
Orpiment . do} 1 8 6 0 1 0 0 1 0 
Orris Root . do} 010 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Painters’ Colours not particularly 2 
charged, viz. :— 
-—— Unmanufactured . percent.| 5 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
—— Manufactured . . do} 10 0 0} 10 0 0 110 0 0 
Pink Root . . . 0 0 4 00 1 001 
Pitch, Burgundy . . + cwt.| 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 oak 
Quassia do. 817 6 010 O 010 0 
Quinine, ‘Sulphate of . . oz] 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 s 
Radix, viz. :-— 
Contrayerve « 0 0 2 001 00 1 
—— Enule Campane . cwt.| 013 6 0 2 0 
——Eringti . 0 0 6] cwt 2 02 0 
——Ipecacuanhe. . - do.| 0 1 0 01 0 0 1 0 
——Rhatanie. . . - do} 0 0 1 00 1 0 0 1 
—Sencke . . do| 0 0 2 00 2 0 0 2 
—— Serpentarie orSnake Root,do.| 0 0 2 00 2 00 2 
Rhubarb | 0 OO 0 0 3 0 0 8 
Saccharum Saturni. . 0 10} cwt. 10 0 010 0 
Saflower . . . « «+ cwt.| O 01 0 1 0 
Saffron e ° e e e e lb. 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
* 15s. from B, P. + 3d. from B. P. 


f 


$8 The New and Old Turtffs. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Old 

Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 

Forei, from Britis 

Duty 

£. 4; £. 8s. d. 

Sal, viz.:— Ammoniac . cwt.| 0 1 0 01 0 0 1 0 
——Limonum .. . 4 9 | cwt 1. 0 0 1 0 
—— Prunella . . . . cwt.| 0 1 O 01 0 0 1 0 
SaleporSalop . . . 0 1 0 01 0 01 0 
Saltpetre. . . . do | 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 6 
Sanguis Draconis . . do | 0 4 0). 0 4 0 0 4 0 
Sarsaparilla. . . . . Ib | 0 0 6 0 0 1 0 0 
Sassafras . . . 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Scammony . . . . Ib | 0 2°6 0. 0. 6 0. 0 6. 
Senna . . do} 0 0 6 001 0 0 ] 
Shumack . 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Smalts . . . . . . %IJIb.| 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 2 
Squills, dried 0 8-0 0 1 0 1 0 
——notdried . . . . do} 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Tartaric Acid . . . . Ib| 0 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Terra, viz.:—Japonica. . cwt.| 0 1 ton 5 O 05 0 
——Sienna .. . do. | 0 4. 0} tn 10 |. 0.10 
——Umbra.. . do | 0 4 0 0 4 0. 04 0 
Verde. .« . « « do | O 1 Oj} ton 5 O 05 0 
Tincal do ton 0. 0 0 6 
Tornsal . . « do | O 5 O oO 0.1 0 
Turmeric . . * . . do | 10* ton 5 O 0 1 0 

Turpentine of Venice, Scio, or ; . 

Cyprus 0 010 0 010 0 010 
Valonia. . . . . ewt.| O 1 Oj} ton 5 O |. 0 5 
Varnish not otherwise described 

percent.| 30 0 0} 15 0 0: 0 

Verdigris « lb. | O 0 6 001 0 0 1 
Verjuice tun | 7312 9] 10 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Vermilion . Ib| 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 8 
Wax, Bees’ Wax . cwt.| 1 1070 02 0 01 0 
in any degree bleached do. | 3 0 0 1 0 0 010 0 
—— MyrtleWax. . . Ib | 0 1 Oj] 2 01 0 
Sealing Wax. . percent.| 30 0 0] 15 0 0 |15 0 0 
Woad « ewt.} O 1 Oj ton 5 O 0 5 0 
Weld «= do. | O 1 ten 5 0 0 5 0 
Zaffre « - do} 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 

CLASS IX.—SKINS AND FURS. 
4 

Skins, Furs, Pelts and Tails, viz. : | 
Badger, undressed . theskin) O 0 6 perdoz.1s.6d.. 0 0 9 
Bear . « 046, 03 0 | 02 0 
Beaver, undressed. . . do 0 0 8 008 0 0 2 


* 2s. 4d, from B. P. 


+ 20s. from B. P., and 10s. from West coast of Africa. — 
t 4d. from British North America. 
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Ola New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
Duty from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 
Calf and Kip Skins, viz. : £. 3d] £8 d | £ 8 d, 
Calf in the hair, not tanned, tawed, 
curried, or in any way dressed, 
viz. 
—dry . . . . 0 4 8 0 0 6 012 
——wet . . do. 0 2 4 0 0 3 0 0 1 
—— tanned, and not otherwise ; 
dressed e lb. 00 9 0 0 3 0 0 3 
——cutortrimmed. . do} 0 1 2 0 Uv 2 0 0 1 
——tawed, curried, or in any 
way dressed (not being tanned 
hides) . do. 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 
——cutortrimmed. . 1. 6 00 2 00 1 
Cat, undressed . . theskin| 0 O 1/ perdoz. 1s. 0 0 6 
Chinchilla,do. «| O 3] perdoz.2s.| 0 1 
Coney,do. . . thel0Qskins| 0 1 0 0 0 6 00 3 
Deer,do. . theskin} 0 0 1 00 1 0 0 03 
—— Indian, half dressed : « skin} 0 0 2 0.0 2 0 0 1 
tanned, tawed, or in 
any way dressed . do. oe 0 0 6 00 3 
Dog, in the hair, not tanned, or 
in any way dressed, thedoz.skins | 0 0 2 00 2 0 0 1 
—— fish, undressed 0 5 2 0 1 0 1 
Elk, undressed . . theskin| 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 0.3 
Ermine, do. do. | O 3] perdoz.6d.| 0 0 3 
—— dressed do. 0 0 8] per doz. 2s 01 0 
—— Fisher, undressed . do.| 0 O 6] perdoz.4ds. | 0 2 0 
Fitch, undressed . thedoz.skins} 0 2. 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 
Fox,do. . . . .  theskin| O 0 0 0 6 0 0 3 
——tails,do . . percent.| 5 0 O| each O 2 0 0 1 
Goat, raw, or undressed, doz.skins} 0 0 6 00 3 0 0 2 
—— tanned, tawed, or dressed do. | 2 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 6 
Goose, undressed - skin} O 8] perdoz.1s.| 0 0 6 
Hare,do. the 100skins} 0 1 0 006 0 0 3 
Husse,do.. skin} O 6] perdoz.3s.| 0 1 6 
— ‘ ‘ "1002. value} 5 0 0 5 0 0 210 0 
Kangaroo, do. per doz. 0 0 1 
Kid in thehair, 100skins 0 0 4 00 4 00 2 
——dressed do. | 010 0 5 0 0 2 6. 
—— ditto, aud dyed or co- 
loured do} 015 O 010 0 0 5 0 
Kolinski, undressed . theskin| 0 O 3] perdoz.Js.| 0 6 
Lamb, undressed in the wool, 
100 skins} 0 0 4 00 4 0 0 2 
—— tanned or tawed do. | 010 0 0 5 0 0 2 6 
—— ditto, ditto, dyed or co- 
loured . . « do} 015 010 0 0 5 0: 
—— dressed in od do} 4 0 0 2 0 10 0 
Leopard, undressed . theskin| 0 2 6 0 1 6 00 9 
* 4d. from British North America. ~* 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


Articles. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or 


from Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and 
from British 
Possessions. 


the skin 


Lion, undressed 
do. 


Martin, do. . e 
tails . . ‘the 100 tails 
Minki undressed . skin 


do. 


Mole, undressed the doz. skins 
Musquash, do. the 100 skins 
Nutrea, do. « do. 
Otter, do. . the skin 
Ounce, do. do, 
Panther, do. . ° do. 
Pelts of Goats, do. . the doz. pelts 
of all other sorts, undressed, 
100 pelts 
Racoon, undressed . the skin 
Sable, do. . e do. 
—— tails or tips,do. . the piece 
Seal in the hair, not tanned, tawed, 
orany way dressed . the skin 
of British taking, imported 
direct from the fishery or a 
British possession, the doz. skins 
Sheep undressed in the wool do. 
tanned or tawed, the 100 skins 
dressed inoil . . do, 
Squirrel or Calabar,undressed do. 
——tails, undressed . per cent. 
Swan,do. . . the skin 
Tiger, do... . do. 
Weasel, do. . the 100 skins 
Wolf,do.. the skin 
——tawed . do. 
Wolverlings, undressed . do. 
Skins and Furs, or pieces of Skins 
and Furs, raw or undressed, not 
particularly enumerated or de- 
scribed, nor otherwise charged 
with duty + + « percent. 
Skins and Furs, or pieces of Skins 
and Furs, tanned, curried, or 
in any way dressed, not parti- 
cularly enumerated or de- 
scribed, nor otherwise charged 
with duty . . . . do. 
Articles manufactured of Skins 


or Furs e do. 


~ 


ene 


— 


— 


to 
ee 


30 0 
75 (0 


a 


— 


per doz. 
0 2 


0 0 


per doz. 
per doz. 
0 5 
0 0 


0; 10 0 
20 0 


a 


per doz. 1s. 6d. 
per doz. 1s. 6d. 


Ohana 


Is. 
0 


ecco 


4 


— 


2s. 
0 
3 


0] 500 
0110 0 0 


# 2d. from Brit. N, America. 


ls. fromdo. 


} 3d. from do. 


§ 6d. from do. 
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CLASS X.—HIDES, RAW AND TANNED. 
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Articles, 


Old New Rates of Duty. 


Rates of 
Duty. 


Of or Of and 
from Foreign 
Countries. 


from British 
Possessions. 


Hides of Horse, Mare, Gelding, 
Buffalo, Bull, Cow, Ox, Calf, 
Kip, Swine and Hog, Sea- 
cow, Elephant, Eland, or large 
Deer hides, not tanned, tawed, 
curried, or in any way dressed, 
Viz. :— 

——dry . « « cwt. 

——tauned, and not otherwise 
dressed ef lb. 

——cutortrimmed . . do. 

——and pieces of such hides, 
tawed, curried, or in any way 
dressed, not being varnished, 
japanned, or enamelled do. 

cut ortrimmed . do. 

——if varnished, japanned, or 

Muscovy or Russia hides, tanned, 
coloured, shaved, or otherwise 

—— pieces tanned, coloured, 
shaved, or otherwise dressed, do. 

Hides, or pieces of hides, raw 
or undressed, not otherwise 
enumefated .. per cent. 

Hides, or pieces of hides, tanned, 
tawed, curried, or in any way 
dressed, not otherwise enume- 


£. os. d. £. 8s. £. s. 
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CLASS XI.—MANUFACTURES OF LEATHER. 


Leather Manufactures, viz. :— 
Boots, Shoes, aud Calashes, viz. : 
— Womens’ Bocts and Ca- 

lashes + «© doz. pairs 

If lined or trimmed with fur 
or other trimming . do. 


110 0 012 0 0 12 


116 0 015 0 0 15 


* One-half from B. P. 


+ 51. 1%s. 6d. from B. P. in America. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


“ New Rates of Duty. 


Of or Of and 
from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


£. | £. 8. d. 
Boots, Womens’ Shoes, with cork 
or double soles, quilted Shoes 
and Clogs . . « doz. pairs 010 0 0 te 0 
If trimmed or lined with far 

or any other trimming do. 012 0 0 
Women’s Shoes of silk, satin, 

jean, or other stuffs, kid, mo- 
rocco, or other leather . do. ‘ 09 0 9 
If trimmed or lined with fur ; 

or any other trimming do. 

— Girls’ Boots, Shoes, and Ca- 
lashes, not exc. 7 in. in length, 
grds of the above duties. 

Men's Boots . . do. 

—— Shoes . e do. 

Boys’ Boots and Shoes not 
exc. 7 in. in length, rds of the 
above duties. 

Leather cut into shapes, or any 
article made of Leather, or any 
manufacture whereof Leather 
is the most valuable part, not 
otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed . « percent. 

Boot Fronts, not exc. 9 in. in 
height... do. 

Exc. 9 in. in height - do. 

Gloves of Leather, viz. :— 

Habit Gloves . doz. pairs 
Mitts . e do. 

Mens Gloves . . . do. 
Women’s Gloves or Mitts, do. 
Parchment . . doz. sheets 
Vellum . . . «© the skin 


| 
| 
5 4 


— 


1 0 0 


doz. prs. 3s. 6d. 
>> 9s. 6d. 


worn SSO 
wees co coco 
HKOnwww aw 
OF CO 


CLASS XII.—COTTON, HAIR, LINEN, WOOL, AND MANU- 
FACTURES THEREOF. 


Bandstring, twist, the dozen knots, 
each containing 32 yards . . 
Cotton, manufactures of per ceut. 
—— Articles or manufactures of 
cotton, wholly or in part made 
up, not otherwise charged with 


102 
ie Articles. Rates of 
Duty. 
48 08 8! 04 4 
LE 10 0 0 10 0 5 0 0 
>. EF 10 0 O 10 0 0 5 0 0 
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Bi te ;} 20 0 Ot 20 0 0 10 0 0 
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Ola New Rates of Duty. 


Rates of Of or | «6s Of and 


Haiv from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


& 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp 
or Flax, whether dressed or un- 
dressed «© © Cwh. 
Gauze ofthread. . percent. 
Hair, viz. :— 
Camel’s hair or wool . 1b. 
—— Cow, ox, bull, or elk hair, cwt. 
—— Goat’s hair (see Wool). 
—— Horsehair. . do. 
—— Not otherwise enumerated or 
Manufactures of hair or goat’s 
wool, or of hair or goat's wool 
and any other material, and 
articles of such manufacture 
wholly er in part made up, not 
particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty, do. 
Inkle, unwrought . . . Ib. 
wrought . do. 
Linen, or linen and cotton, viz. :—. 
—— Cambrics and Lawns, com- 
monly called French Lawns, | 
the piece not exc. 8 yds. in. 
length, and not exc. {thsiofa yd. 
in breadth, and so in proportion 
for any greater or less quantity : 
——plain . . . the piece 
bordered handkerchiefs do. 
—— Lawns of any other: sort not 
French, viz. :— 
—— not containing more than | 
60 threads to the inch of warp, , 
sq. yd. 
—— containing more than 60 per cent, 15/. 
—— Lacethread . ‘percent. 
—— made by the hand, com- 
monly called Cushien or Pil- 
low Lace, whether of linen, cot- 
ton, or silken thread . . do. 
—— Damasks . , . sq. yd. 
Diaper . do. 
—— Drillings, tieks,and twilled | 
—-Sail-cloth . . . do, 


* Free from B. P. 


Artic'es. 3 
001 
0 2 6 
710 0 
0 U0 3 
00 3 
210 
710 0 
003 
0 0 6 
0 
15 0 0 
q 
1210 0 
0 010 
002 
0 0 1h 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


Articles. 


Old 
Rates of 
Duty. 


Linen, Plain linens and diaper, 
not otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed, and whether chequered 
or striped with dyed yarn or 

Sails . « « do. 
In actual use of a British 
ship, and fit and necessary 

for such ship, and not 
otherwise disposed of . 

If, and when, otherwise dis- 
posedof. . do. 
Manufactures of linen or of 
linen mixed with cotton or with 
wool, not particularly enu- 
merated cr otherwise charged 
with duty. . do. 
Articles of manufactures of 
linen, or of linen mixed with 
cotton or with wool, wholly or 
in part made up, not otherwise 
charged withduty . . do. 

Thread, viz. :-— 

Bruges thread . dozen lbs. 
Outnal thread... 
Packthreaad  . 
—— Sister's thread. . . 
—— Whited-brown thread, doz. lbs. 
not otherwise enumerated or 
described . percent. 

Wool, viz. 

—— Alpaca and the Llama tribe 
——Vicugna . . Ib. 

——cutandcombed . . 

—— Coney. .... 

Cotton or waste of cotton 
wool. . . . the cwt. 
Goat's wool or hair . the lb. 

—— Hares. . . . do. 

Sheep or Jamb’s wool, viz. :— 

—— not being of the value of 1s. 
the Ib. thereof. . . do, 

—— being of the value of 1s. the 


Ib. or upwards . . do. 


£. s. d. 


o 


— 


— 


ocoec: 


oon 


0 0} 
00 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or 
from Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and 
from British 
Possessions. 


£. a. 


cent. 107. 


free. 


free. 


* The duty was either ad valorem, or according to the number of threads in the 
warp; but is now charged ad valorem only. 


+ 4d, from B.P. 


} Free from B. P. 


§ Free from B. P. 
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New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Rates of 


Of or > Ofand 
from Foreign | from British 
Duty. Countries. Possessions. 


Woollens, viz.— £. 8s. d.| £ 8 d. £. 8s. d. 


—— Manufactures of wool, not 
being goat's wool, or of wool 
mixed with cotton, not particu- ae 
larly enumerated or described, i 
nor otherwise charged with . 
duty. . . percent.|15 0 0] 15 00 | 5 00 

—— Articles of manufactures of 
wool, not goat’s wool, or of wool 
mixed with cotton, wholly or 
in part made up, not otherwise 


charged with duty . . do. 20 0 0| 20 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Yarn, raw linen. . cwt.} 0 1 0 0 1 01 0 
—— Worsted . .. . Ib. 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
—— Camel or mohair . . do. 001 00 1 0 0 1 


Beads and bugles of glass, the 1000} 1 8 6 perlb.O0 3 00 3 
Bottles of earth or stone, empty 
the doz. | 0 0 6 00 2 0 0 2 
of glass covered with 
wicker, (not being flint or cut 
glass,) or of green or common 
glass, the dozen quarts content 
—— And further, Excise duty 
thecwt.}| 4 0 0 07 0 07 0 
—— of green or common glass, 
not of less content than one 
pint, and not being phials, 
empty, the doz. qts. content . | 0 2* 0 
~— of green or common glass, 
full, computing all bottles of 
not greater content than half a 
pint as of the content of half a 
pint, and all bottles of greater 
content than half a pint and not. Scwt.20 0} 1 6 0 
of greater content than a pint or 
a reputed pint, as of the content 
of a pint or a reputed pint, viz. : 
—— imported from any foreign 
place, viz. :— . 
—— containing wine or spirits, 
.the doz. qts. content | 0 4 0 
— not containing wine or 
spirits . . e thedoz.qts| 0 2 


* 1s. from B. P. 


w 


ewt. 4 0 04 0 


Ola 
— 
| 
CLASS XIII.—GLASS, EARTHENWARE, AND PORCELAIN. at a 
t 


The New and Old Tariffs. 


= Ola New Rates of Duty. 


Rates of Of or Of and 
from Foreign from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


d.| d | 


Bottles of glass not otherwise enu- 
merated or described, per cent. | 2 

— And further, Excise duty 

the cwt. 

China or Porcelain ware, viz.— 

Plam . . . percent. 
Painted, gilt, or ornamented 
per cent. 

Earthenware not otherwise enu- 
merated or described, per cent. 

Glass, viz.— 

—— Crown glass, or any kind 
of window glass (not ‘being 
plate glass or German sheet 

not exceeding 1-9th of an 
inch in thickness . .  cwt. 

: Flint and cut glass, per cent. 

—— And further, the Excise duty 

cwt. 
German sheet glass, white 
or coloured, not exceeding 
1-9th of an inch in thickness, 
and shades. . cwt. 
And further, the Excise duty 
cwt. 
All glass exceeding 1-9th of 
an inch in thickness, all silvered 
or polished glass, of whatever 
thickness, and plate glass, how- 
ever small each piece, superficial 
measure, Viz. :— 
Not containing more than 
9sq.ft.. thesgq. ft. 
Containing more than 9 sq. 
ft. and not more than 14 sq. ft. 
the sq. ft. 

—— Containing more than 14 
sq- ft. and not more than 6 
sq. ft. . thesq. ft. 

Containing more than 36 
sq. ft. «© the sq. ft. 

--— Glass manufactures not 
otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed, and old broken glass, 
fit only to be re-manufactured : 

per cent. | 20 0 cwt. 


wo oc oo 
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duty, 


1se 


And the Exc 
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And the Excise duty. 


* And further, Excise duty of 5/. 33. per cent. 


Articles. 
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Articles. 


Old 


Rates of 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or ~ Of and 
from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


Paintings on glass + per cent. 
Aud furtherfor Excise duty, 
the superficial ft. 


. da £. s. d. 
0 0 5 0 0 
4 


04 0 


CLASS XIV.—SILK, AND MANUFACTURES OF SILK. 


Silk, viz.— 
‘Knubs, or husks of silk, and 
wastesilk . cwt. 
——Rawsilkk .. . Ib. 
—— Thrown silk, not dyed; viz. 
——Singls . . . . Ib. 
Tram . do. 
—— Organzine, and crapesilk, do. 
—— Thrown silk, dyed ; viz. 
—— Singles, ortram. . do. 
—— Organzine, or crape silk, do. 
—— Manufactures of silk, or of 
silk mixed with any other ma- 
terial, the produce of Europe, 
viz.— 
—— Silk or satin, plain . Ib. 
—— orat the option of the offi- 
cers of the Customs _ per cent. 
—— Silk or satin, figured or bro- 
caded © lb. 
or, and at the option of the 
officers of Customs. _ per cent. 
—— Gauze, plan . . Ib. 
—— or, and at the option, &c. 
per cent. 
—— Gauze, striped, figured, or 
brocaded 
_—— or, and at the option, &c. 
per ceuf. 
——Crape, plain . . Ib. 
—— or, and at the option, &c. 
per cent, 
Crape, figured . Ib. 
——-— or, and at the option, &c. 
per cent. 
—— Velvet, plain . Ib. 
—— or, and at the option, &c. 
per cent. 
Velvet, figured lb. 
—— or, and at the option, &c. 
per cent. 


Duty. 
£. d. £ 
5 5 
010100 6 
6 
02 0{' 010|006 
0 3 6) 
052i, 929] 010 
al 
0] oul 
0 25 0 
01 0} 01 
30 8 0| 30 0 
30 0 0| 30 0 cola 
17 17 
30 0 0|-30 0 
016 016 UB 
30 0 0} 30 0 
018 0| 018 M 
30 0 0} 30 0 
120] 12 
30 0 01 30 0 
176] 17 q 
30 0 0} 30 0 a 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 


Articles. 


Old 
Rates of 
Duty. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or 
from Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and 
from British 
Possessions. 


Silk, viz.— 
—— Ribbons, embossed, or 
figured with velvet . Ib. 
or, and at the option, &c. 
r cent. 
and further, if mixed with 
gold, silver, or other metal, in 
addition to above rates, when 
the duty is not charged accord- 
ingtovalue . . . Ib. 
—— fancy silk net or tricot do. 
—— plain silk lace or net called 
tulle . «sqeyd. 
—— Gauze, tissue, foulards, &c. 
er cent, 
—— Manufactures of silk, or of 
silk mixed with any other ma- 
terial, not otherwise enume- 
Millinery of silk or of which 
the greater part of the materials 
is of silk; viz.—- 
Turbans or caps . 
Hats or bonnets... 
—-—- or, and at the option of the 
officers of Customs .__ per cent. 
—— Manufactures of silk or of 
silk and any other material, 
wholly or in part made up, 
not particularly enumerated 
or otherwise charged with duty 
per cent. 
Silkworm gut. . . . do. 


£. 
0 17 
30 0 


0 
0 


CLASS XV.—NAVAL STORES. 


Bast ropes, twines, and strands, cwt. 
Cables (not being iron cables) 
tarred or untarred . the cwt. 
not being iron cables in actual 
use of a British ship, and being 
fit and necessary for such ship, 
and not or until otherwise dis- 


010 0 
010 9 


free 


* from B. P. 
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01 

| 0 30 
010 10 0 | 010 0 
140 

014| 014 

30 0 0; 30 0 0 | 30 0 0 

/30° 0 00 

015 0! 015 0 | 015 0 
150, 15 0{1 5 0 
210 0; 210 0 | 210 0 
40 0 0} 40 0 0 | 40 0 0 

0 30 0 0 | 30 0 0 
(20 0 0} 20 0 © | 20 0 0 

060/030 

\ free free. 
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Ola New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Rates of Of or - Of and 


Duly from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


£. 8. d. £. 8. 
Cables, if, and when, otherwise dis- 
posedof. percent, | 0; 10 0 0 5 0 0 
Coir rope, twine, and strands, cwt. 0 2 6 013 
Cordage, tarred or untarred (stand- 
ing or running rigging in use 
excepted). . . . do. 
in actual use of a British 
ship, and being fit and neces- 
sary for such ship, and not or 
until otherwise disposed of .. 
—— if, and when, otherwise dis- 
posedof. . percent. 
Hemp, dressed. cwt. 
rough or undressed, or any 
other vegetable substance of the 
nature and quality of undressed 
hemp, and applicable to the 
same purposes» . do. 
Oakum . e e e 
Ships to be broken up with their 
tackle, apparel, aud furniture 
(except sails), viz.— 
foreign ships or vessels, 
per cent. 
broken up . do. 
—— British ships or vessels en- 
titled to be registered as such, 
and not having been built in 
the United Kingdom. . do. 
Tar, the last, containing 12 bar- 
rels, each barrel not exceeding 
Turpentine, viz.— 
—— not being of greater value 
—— from 9s. to 15s. value, do.§. . 
above 15s. value,do. . 
Twine . «© cwt 1 
Yarn, cableyarn «© O 


* od. from B. P. + 3s. 2d. from B. P. t 12s. from B. P. 
§ Under 12s, value, the old duty was 4s. 4d.; and from 12s, to 15s., the duty was 5s. 4d- 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 
CLASS XVI.—STONES, BRICKS, AND TILES. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Ofor | Ofana 
from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


£. 


Bricks or Clinkers (Dutch) . 

other sorts . 

Chalk, unmanufactured, and not otherwise 

—— prepared or manufactured, and not other- 
wise enumerated «© percent. 

Plaster of Paris. ee do. 

Stone, viz. :— 

Stone in Lumps, not in any manner hewn; 
Slate and Marble, in rough blocks er 
slabs; Limestone; Flint Stones ; Felspar 
and Stones for Potters’ use; Pebble 
Stones; Stones to be used for the = 
of Lithography . 

Stone, in blocks s, shaped, or rough scalped 

the ton 

Stoneand Slate,hewn . . do. 

Marble, sawn into slabs, or otherwise manu- 

Tiles. « e e per cent. 


‘The Old Rate of Duty upon Stones, Bricks, and Tiles can “onl; ly be 
contrasted with the New Duties by means of a separate Table, 
which is here subjoined :— 


“Old Nate 
Articles. ‘of Duty. 


Bricks or clinkers . the 100 (except Dutch) 
Chalk, viz. :— 
Prepared or otherwise manufactured. 
Unmanufactured. 
Clinkers 
Gypsum ° . the ton 
Plaster of Paris the cwt. 
Stones, viz.— 
Burrs for mill-stomes . « the 100 
Dog-stones, not exc. 4 ft. diam., above6 and under 12 in. 
inthickness  . «© + « the pair 
Filtering-stones . . + « percent. 
Flint-stones, felspar, and other stones fot potters . 


per cent. 
the 1000 


* Js. 3d. from L. P. 


£ d. | Es. a. 
010 0/1050 
01 0 |.0.7 6 
500 210 0 
| 
| 1000 0 
: 11l 8 0 1 3 
100;]100 
ff 
| 10 0 
0.10 
1 11 
| 0 10 
| | 6 3 
01 
free. 
| | | 


The New and Old Tartffs. 


Articles. 


Grave-stones of marble, viz.— 
Polished, each not containing more than 2 ft. sq. the ft. sq. 
Grave-stones, not of marble, polished or unpolished, the sq. ft. 
Limestone . © © © «© © © © 
“Marble, rough, blocks, or slabs. 
Marble in any way manufactured, except grave-stones and 
paving-stones, each not containing more than 2 ft. sq. 
the ewt. 
Mable paving-stones, each containing not more than 2 ft. 
8q., 
Mill-stones above 4 ft. diameter, or if 12 in. in thickness, 
orupwards . « « « « the pair 
Paving-stones, not of marble - the 100 ft.sq. 
Pebble-stones . « 


es 
eoo 8 oo =) ao 


oo 


oa 


Polishing-stones . . 
Pumice-stones . . 
Querm:-stones, viz.—- 
under 3 ft. diam., and not exc. 6 in. in thickness,, the pr. 
—— 3 ft. diam., and not above 4 ft. diam., and not exc. 6 
Slates, not otherwise enumerated or described . 
Slick-stones «© «© «© «© « o the 100 
Stones, sculptured, or mosaic work . . . . the cwt. 
Stone to be used for the purpose of lithography . . . 
Whetstones © « © «2 
Stones, not particularly enumerated or described, per cent. 


5 
8 
17 
0 
0 


aw 


1 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
20 
‘50 
15 


wae 


CLASS XVIIL—COFFEE, COCOA, TEA, AND TOBACCO. 


Gla New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Rates of © Of or Of and 


. from Forei from British 
Daty. . Possessions. 


£.s. d.| £.8. d. 
Coffee. . . . . thelb | 1 3* O 0 8 


* There were four separate rates of duty on coffee. On foreign coffee the duty was 
1s, 3d. the lb. ; if the produce of and imported from B. P. in America, or B. P. within 
‘the limits of the E. I. Company, or Sierra Leone or Mauritius, 6d.; iffrom.any B. P. 
within the limits of the E. 1, Company, not being the produce thereof, 9d.; and if im- 
_ported from any other place within those limits, the duty was 1s, per 1b. _ . 
T 2d. from B. P, . 


M11 
Old Rate 
of Duty, 
6 i 
0 010 at 
0 0 6 
free. 
free. 
03 
i i 
| 
| 
‘£. 8. d. 
‘0 0 4 
3 
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112 The New and Old Tariffs. 
. Ola New Rates of Duty. 
Articles, Rates of Of or Of and 
forei 
Duty. | | fom Bt 
L. d. ad. 
Cocoa Husks and shells thelb. | 0 O 1 00 1 0 0 04 
Pasteand chocolate. do. | 0 4 4% 0 6 0 0 2 
Tea © «© « do}; 2 1 02 1 02 1 
Tobacco, viz.— 
—— Unmanufactured . do. | 0 3} 0 0 3 0 0 3 
— Snuff... . do} 0 6 0 6 0 0 6 
Manufactured, or cigars do. | 0 9 O 0 9 0 09 0 
——Stalks and flourof . . . | prohibited.| prohibited. | prohibited. 
—— (Manufactured in the United 
Kingdom at or within two miles 
of any port into which tobacco 
may .be imported, made into 
shag, roll, or carrot tobacco, 
drawback upon exportation, the 
lb., 2s. 74d.) 


CLASS XVIII.—SPIRITS AND 


Foreign Spirits or Strong Waters, of all sorts 
the gall. 
Spirits, the produce of any British Possession 
in America e e e the gall. 
Rum, the produce of any British Pos- 
session within the limits of the East India 
Company's Charter . . the gall. 
Rum Shrub, the produce of and im- 
ported from such Possessions. . the gall. 
Other Spirits, the produce of any British Pos- 
session within the limits of the East India 
Company's Charter, except Rum the gall. 
Spirits, Cordials, or Strong Waters, not being 
the produce of any British Possession in 
America, nor of any British Possession 
within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, in regard to which the 
conditions of the Act 4 Vict. c. 8, have or 
shall have been fulfilled, and perfumed Spi- 
rits to be used as perfumery only __ the gall. 
Cordials, or Strong Waters, except Rum Shrub, 
being the produce of any British Possession 
in America, or of any British Possession 
qualified as aforesaid. . . . the gall. 
Liqueurs, the produce of and imported from 
British Possessions in America, or of and 
from any British Possession qualified as 


——overproof . . . the gall. 013 6 
Wine, viz.:— 


* 4d. from B. P. 
+ No slic 


+ 2s. 9d. from B. P. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 113 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Of or | of and 


from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 


£. 8. £. 8. d. 
Portugal . the gall. 
Spanish . . do. 
Other sorts . . do. 

(The full duties on Wine are drawn 
back upon re-exportation or ship- 
ment as stores.) 

Lees, subject to the same duty as Wine, 
but no drawback is allowed on the Lees 
of Wine exported. - 


CLASS XIX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Old Rates 
of Duty. 


£. 
Agates or Carnelians . per cent. | 10 
set «© «+ do. | 20 
Amber, viz. :— 
Manufactures of ditto, not 
otherwise described do. 
Basket rods, peeled (not exceed- 
ing 3 ft. in circumference at 
the band) . . the bundle 
—— unpeeled, do. do. 
Baskets . . per cent. 


Articles. 


5 0 0 
1 0 0 


0 0 6 


ww oo 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


15 per cent. 
0 6 


Beads, Amber. . ° lb. 
Arango . per cent. 
——- Coral e e lb. 
——Jet « + do. 

—— not otherwise enumerated 
or described percent. 

Birds, viz.: Singing birds doz. 

Books, viz.:— 

—— being of editions printed 
prior to the year 1801, bound 
orunbound . . cwt. 

—- being of editions printed 
in or since the year 1801, 
bound or unbound. . do. 

being of editions in the 
foreign living languages, print- 
ed in or since the year 1801, 
bound or unbound. do. 


— 


~ 


cad 
0 aa 
30 
0 
0 
5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 ae 
210 0, 210 0 210 0 ae 


The New and Old Tariffs. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Old 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
Duty from Foreign | from British 
Countries. Possessions. 
s. d £. s. d. £. 8. 
Bones of cattle and other animals, 
and of fish (except whale fins), 
whether burnt or not, or asani- : 
mal charcoal . . percent.| 1 0 0] ton O 6 0 0 6 
Boxes of all sorts, except those 
made wholly or partly of glass, 
on which the proper glass duty 
willbelevied . dow} 20 0 0; 10 0 0 5.0 0 
Bristles, rough, and in the tufts, 
and not in any way sorted lb. | 0 0 23) cwt. 2 6 0 2 6 
in any way sorted, or ditto 
arranged in colours, and not 
entirely rough and in the 
tufts. do} 0 0 33) 0 38 0 0 3 
Brocade of gold or silver percent.| 30 0 0} 20 0 0 | 20 0 0 
Bulrushes, the load of 63 bundles 012 O0|ton 10 0 010 0 
Candles:—Spermaceti Ib. | 2 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 
—— Stearine . do}... 0 0 23) 0 O 2 
——Tallow . . . . cwt| 3 3 4] 010 °0 010 
——Wax ... 0 2 6 004°} 0 0 4 
Canes:—Bamboo . the 1000} 0 5 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 
—— Rattans, not ground do.| 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 
——Reedcanes . . . do| 0 5 0) 0 5 0 | 0 5 O 
Walking canes or sticks, 
mounted, painted, or otherwise 
ornamented. . . percent.| 20 0 20 0 0 | 20 0 0 
—— or sticks, unenumerated 
the 1000 | 0 5 O 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Cards, viz. :—Playing ditto . 
the dozen packs | 4 0 0 40 4 0 0 
Carriages of allsorts . percent.| 30 0 0| 20 °0°0 | 20 0 0 
Casks (empty) . . . do. | 50 0 0} 25 0 0 | 25 0 0 
Casts of busts, statues, or figures 
cwt.| 0 2 6 0 2 6 0 2 6 
Catlings, the gross, containing 12 
dozen knots 0 6 4 0 3 0 0 38 0 
Chip of willow for platting ewt.| 1 09 0 1 
Clocks . « « percent.| 25 0 0 
or Watches, of any metal 
impressed with any mark or 
‘stamp, appearing to be or to 
represent any legal British as- 
say mark or stamp, or purport- 
ing, by any mark or appearance, 
to be of the manufacture of the : —_ 
United Kingdom . . | prohibited.| prohibited. 
Cork cwt. 0 Oj} ton 0 1 0* 


* After Sth July, 1843. 
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The New and Old Tariffs. 115 
Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of and 
Duiv: from Foreign | from British 
y Countries. Possessions. 
£. s. d. d. | £. 8. d. 
Corks ready made . . Ib| 9 7 0 0 0 8 0 0 8* 
—— squared forrounding . . « jewt. 16 0 016 0 
—— Fishermen's. . .. cwt 2 O 02 0 
Coral, viz. 
infragments . . Ib} 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 
whole, polished do. | 012 0 012 0 0 0 6 
unpolished . . do} 0 5 5 6 0 0 6 
Crayons . . . . percent.| 40 0 0] 15 0 0 115 0 0 
Dice . . . . + thepair} 1 6 2 1 6 2 1 6 2 
Down. « 0 1 3 0 13 0 74 
Embroidery & needlework, percent.| 30 0 0{| 20 0 0 | 20 0 0O 
Feathers for betls, in beds or 
otherwise . . . . cwt.| 2 4 0 10 0 910 0 
—— Ostrich, dressed. lb. | 110 0 110 90 110 0 
—— Ostrich, undressed do} 1 O 00 1 00 1 
—— not otherwise enumerated or 
described, viz. 
—— Dressed . . percent.| 20 0 0/ 10 0 0 | 10 0 
Undressed dow | 10 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 
—— Paddy Bird .. lb. | O 1 01 0 0 1 
Flower roots . . percent.} 5 0 0 5 0 0 5.0 (0 
Flowers, artificial, not made of 
silk. . . . . percent.} 25 0 0] 25 0 0 |25 0 0 
Frames for pictures, prints, or 
drawings . . . do| 20 0 0} 10 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Gamets . . lb. | 010 050 ;,:0 5 0 
cut . . do} 110 0 015 0 015 0 
Greaves for dogs . . do} 0 2 0 02 0 02 0 
Gunpowder do} 3 0 0 1 0 0 10 0 
Guano .« . ton 010,01 0 
Gun-stocks, in the rough, of ; 
walnut or other woods —cwt. oe 00 6 0 0 6 
Hair, human . lb | O 1 0 01 0 01 0 
Harp-strings or Lute-strings, sil- 
vered « percent.| 20 0 0; 20 0 0 20 0 0 
Hats or Bonnets, viz, :— 
Ofchip. . . 0 8 0 050; 0 5 0 
Bast, cane, or horse-hair 
hats or ‘bonnets, each hat or 
bonnet not exceeding 22 inches 
in diameter ~ » « dozen} 1 0 0 0.10 0-; 010 0 
Each hat or bonnet exceed. 
ing 22 inches in diameter do.| 2 0 0 015 0 015 0 


* After 5th July, 1843. 


+ Of British fishing or taking, 6d. 
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116 The New and Old Tariffs. 


Articles, 


Old 


Rates of 


Duty. 


New Rates of Duty. 


Of or 
from Foreign 
Couutries. 


Of and 
from British 
Possessions. 


Hats or Bonnets, viz.— 
Straw hats or bonnets, each 
hat or bonnet not exceeding 24 
inches in diameter . dozen 
Each hat or bonnet exceed- 
ing 24 inches in diameter, do. 
Made of silk or silk shag, 
laid upon felt, linen, or other 
material. . do. 
Made of felt, hair, wool, or 
Heath for brushes. . cwt. 
Hoofs of cattle. . do. 
Horns, horn tips, aud pieces of 
Horse Grease. See Oil, ** Animal.” 


Japauned or Lacquered ware, pr.cnt.| 


Jet e e e lb. 
Jewels, Emeralds, Rubies, and all 
other precious Stones (except 


Diamonds & Pearls), set, per cent. 


Tuk for printers . . ewt. 
Magna Grecia ware . per cent. 
Manures not otherwise enume- 
rated or charged with duty . ton 


eH or Charts, or part thereof, 


coloured . . do. 
Matting . percent. 
Mill Boards . cwt. 
Models, of cork or wood, per cent. 
Mother-of-pearl Shells . do. 
Musical Instruments . . do. 
Mustard Flower . . cwt. 
Palmetto Thatch . . cwt. 
Manufactures of do., per cent. 
Paper, viz. :— 

Brown paper made of old 
rope or cordage only, without 
separating or extracting the 
pitch or tar therefrom, aud 
without any mixture of other 
materials therewith. . Ib. 
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New Rates of Duty. 


Old 
Articles. Rates of ; Of or Of and 
rom Forei from Britis] 
Duty. Countries 
Paper, viz.— d| £8 d. 8s. d 
Printed, painted, or stained 
paper, or paper hangings, or 
flock paper. . thesq. yard; 0 1 0 01 0 01 0 
—— Waste, or paper of any other 
sort not particularly enume- 
rated or described, nor other- 
wise charged with duty. lb.} 0 0 9 0 0 44} 0 0 4} 
Printed or in the English 
language . . « prohibited | prohibited | prohibited. 
Paste Boards 3 8 2 110 0 110 0 
Pearls. 59 0 0 0 0 210 
Pencils . « - do | 30 0 0 
of slate . »« do. | 20 0 01715 0 0 | 15 0 
Pens « do} 30 0 0 
Percussion Caps . . thel000} 0 0 4 004 004 
Pictures . each} 1 O 010 010 
——and further. . sq.foot} 9 1 
—— above 200 square feet, each 10 0 0 0 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, alive free free free. 
Platting or other manufactures to 
be used in, or proper for, making 
hats or bonnets, viz. :— 
—— Of bast, cane, horse-hair, Ib. | 1 0 0 010 0 010 0 
——Ofchip. . . . do} 0 8 O| O 2 6 0 2 6 
——Ofstraw. »« . - do|}| 017 0 0 7 6 0 7 6 
Phosphorus. . percent. ee 10 0 0 |10 0 0 
Pots, melting-pots for geldsmiths 
thel100| 0 3 O 03 2 0 3 2 
——Ofstone. . ~ percent.| 30 0 2}; 20 0 0 |20 0 O 
Powder, viz.— 
——Hair Powder . . . cwt. 15 0 
—— Perfumed . . do | 1313 0 
—— Powder not otherwise enu- 
merated or described, that will 
serve for the same uses as 
starch. do} 910 010 0 010 0 
Prints and Drawings . .each| 0 O 1 
—— Ditto, coloured . . dow| 0 O 2 oe 
—— bound or sewn. ° . . oy ee doz. 0 3 0 0 38 
Quills, Goose . thel000} 2 6 0 0 6 0 0 3 
——Swan . . . « do} 012 0 3 0 0 1 6 
Rags, viz. :— 
—— Old Woollen Rags, perton. | .- «. 0 0 6 0 0 & 
—— Old Rags, old Ropes or 
Junk, or old Fishing Nets fit 
only for making paper or paste- 
board ja 0 0 6 00 6 
—— PulporRags . . . oe ee 0 5 0 05 0 
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Old New Rates of Duty. 
Articles. Rates of Of or Of ana 
ii Ee Hi Duty from Foreign | from British 
| Countries. Possessions. 
£. 8s. d. £. a a; 
Salt e e . free free free. 
oH Scaleboards . . . 3 8 2 110 0 110 0 
Soap,hard . . do | 410 O*} 110 0) 10 
——soft. . . . - do} 3%} 1 015 0 
“Naples. dow] oe 2.16 0 216 0 
Spa Ware . . . .percent.}30 0 15 0 0 [15 0 0 
Spermaceti, fine. . Ib, | O 1 6 | percent. 25 0 0 
Sponge . . . . + do} O 0 O 6 001 
Starch . . . cwt | 910 0 010 0 | 0 5 0 
ot —— Gum of, torrified or calcined, 
commonly called British Gum.]| .. .. |cwt. 15 0 015 0 
ia Straw or Grass for platting « do.| 0 0 1 0 0 1 001 
Stavesacre . . + do | 4 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 
Sulphur Impressions . percent.| 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 
Tallow . . . . cwt | O 3 8 2 0 0 3 
i Tarras bushel 0 1 3 01 3 0 1 3 
Teasles . . 1000} 0 1 00 3 0 0 3 
. Teeth, Elephants’, Sea Cow, Sea 
Horse, or Sea Morse 0 01 0 010 
Telescopes «+ percent. 0 
ofclay . . do. | 30 0 0 
Tortoiseshell, or Turtleshell, un- 
me manufactured. . Ib. | 0 1 00 1 
Oe Toys, excepting Toy and Hand 
| Mirrors on which the plate-glass 
duty will be levied percent. | 20 0 0) 10 0 0 110 0 0 
ae Turnery, not otherwisedescribed,do.| 30 0 0] 15 0 0 [15 0 0 
Vases,ancient,not stone ormarble,da.| 5 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Wafers . . O13) 00310038 
Washing Balls . . . . do} 0 1 8 0 0 6 0 0 6 
e Watches of gold or silver, or 
if other metal . . «percent. | 25 0 0]. 10 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Water, viz.: Mineral Water, gal. | 0 O 1 00 1 | 0 0 
Whipeord « Ib 1 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 
Whale fins, British taking, im- 
ported ina British ship . ton | .. oe. 1 0 0 
otherwise taken. . ton | 95 0 0; 20 0 0 | 20. 0 Qj 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, 
being either in part or wholly 
manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described, and 
not prohibited to be imported 
into or used in Great Britain. 
orlreland . . . percent. 20 0 0} 20 0 0 |20 0 0 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, . 
not being, &c. &c.,asabove, do. | 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 


* 28s. from B. P. in East Indies on hard, and 23s. on soft. + 1d. from B. P, 
t 1s. from B. P. $ 1d. from B, P. || After 5th July, 1843. 
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CLASS XX.—SUGAR AND MELASSES.* 


New Rates of Duty. 


Articles. Of or Of and 

from Foreign | from British 

Countries. Possessions. 

Sugar, viz. £ sd. | £. 8s d. 
— Brown or muscovado, or clayed, not 

being refiued 2. © 3 3 0 1 4 OF; 
—— Of any British Possessions in America 
or Mauritius, and imported directly from 

—— Of any British Possession within the 
limits of the East India Company's Charter, 
into which the importation of foreign sugar 

is prohibited, and imported from thence, do. ee oe 1 4 0 
Of any other British Possession within 

tbose limits, and imported from thence, do. ee ee 112 0 

--— Refined, «© «© «© do, 8 8 0 8 8 0 

—— Candy, brown. do. 512 0 512 0 

white e e e e do. 8 8 0 8 0 


TABLE (B). 


Duties of Customs payable on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, being the 
Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of the United Kingdom, exported 


from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries. 


Articles. 


Coal, Culm, or Cinders, in a Foreign Ship . the ton 
Coal, in a British Ship, viz. -— 
Not being Small Coal «© «© the ton 
Small Coal, that is to say, Coals which shall have been 
screened through a riddle or screen, the bars of which 
are not in any part thereof more than § parts of an inch 
asunder,and Culm . . . . «© « theton 
Clay and China Stone . « thecwt, 
Cement Stone and Flint (except for ballast), ground and 
unground . «© © «© « «© thecwt. 
Woolsand Skins . «© «© «© « do. 
Manufactures, or pretended Manufactures, slightly wrought 
up, so as that the same may be reduced to and made use 
of as Wool again; Mattresses or Peds stuffed with combed 
Wool, or Wool fit for combing or carding. «. « the cwt. 


Rate 
of Duty. 
£0 4 O 
0 2 0 
01 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 
01 0 
010 


* This Table is not given in the Customs Act. No alteration has been made in the 
‘luties, which are voted by Parliament annually, but we give them for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 

+ The produce of and from those British Possessions only into which the importation 
of foreign sugar is prohibited. ‘ 
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VII.—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—(From the Official Tables for 1841.) 


Tue explanations and calculations, in reference to the criminal 
tables for the year 1841, have been made, as usual, by Mr. Red- 
grave, of the Home Office. The first annual record of the state 
of crime in England and Wales, as evidenced by the commit- 
ments for trial, was prepared in the year 1805, and from that 
time to the present there has been a progressive increase in the 
numbers committed. Until the Peace in 1814 the increase was 
gradual, but commitments then increased so rapidly that they 
were nearly doubled in three years. This great increase was 
maintained until 1821, when a slight decrease took place, and 
continued during the two following years, at:the end of which 
an increase again commenced, which continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly for the ten succeeding years. The Tables, on the 
present enlarged plan, were then commenced, and the com- 
parison from that time being direct, the number of commitments 
annually are given. They were in— 


18385 . . 20,731 
1836 « « 20,984 

1837 « « 23,612 1841 . 
‘ The temporary decrease of commitments in 1835 and 1836 
was followed by a large increase, which has not since suffered 
any check; and comparing the average of the first three years 
of the above period with the last year, this increase is almost 
30 per cent. In 1841, as compared with the preceding year, the 
increase amounted only to 2°1 per cent., but it follows two years 
in which the aggregate increase exceeded 16 per cent. ~ 

The increase in the past year (1841) has arisen in twenty-two 
English and six Welsh counties, and amounts to 1426 persons. 
The decrease in seventeen English and six Welsh counties, 
amounts to 850 persons. In one English county the numbers 
remained stationary. The decrease has been chiefly in the agri- 
cultural counties, the only four manufacturing and commercial 
counties in which a decrease appears being Cheshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Worcestershire, and Surrey. But in each of these 
counties the numbers still far exceeded those in 1839. 

In the 13 English counties having the largest proportional 
agricultural Bepreton (in no one of which it is less than 45 per 
cent.), the numbers committed in 1841 were 4299, exceeding the 
 acioege year by one only. In the thirteen English counties 
having the largest manufacturing and mixed population, the 
numbers committed in 1841 were 16,089, exceeding the pre- 
ceding year by 840 persons, or 5°5 per cent. The details of this 
¢<omparison are as follows :— 
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Counties. Increase. \pasicase Counties. | Increase. | Decrease. 


Bedford . ./| 91 Middlesex. . 
Huntingdon oe Lancaster . oe 
Hereford .| Surrey. . 6°6 
Lincoln . . oe Durham . . 

Cambridge .| 91 Northumberland oe 
Bucks . Stafford . ee 
Essex ee Warw ick 


Suffolk Chester . . 

Oxford . Gloucester 

17°8 Derby. . 

5°3 Monmouth 

oe Nottingham . 


Northampton 
Hertford . 
Berks 


In Herefordshire and Shropshire there has been a consecutive 
increase in each of the last six years; in Monmouthshire, in 
each of the last five years; and in Lancashire, Wiltshire, and 
Yorkshire, in each of the last three years. Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Surrey are the only counties in which there has been a con- 
secutive decrease in the last two years. 

During the last eight years, comparing the last with the first 
year, the greatest increase has been in the following counties :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
174 Leicester 46 
46 


: 44 
43 


39 


Monmouth 
Cumberland . 
Northumberland 
Gloucester 
Stafford . 
Warwick . 
Salop 
Worcester . 
South Wales 
Sussex. . 


Somerset 
74 Lancaster 
- 67 Derby . 
63 Chester 

38 
34 
32 
32 
32 


The only English counties in which a decrease is shown during 
the same period are, Middlesex, Surrey, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Rutland. 

In 1834, the first year for which the means of direct com- 
parison are afforded, the proportion of commitments for trial to 
the population on the census of 1831, was 1 in 619. Twenty 
English counties exceeded this average, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Lancaster, Chester, Hereford, and Warwick having the largest 
proportion of criminals. In 1841 the proportion on the census 
of that year had increased to 1 in 573, and was exceeded in 
twenty-one counties. The increase of population in the last 10 
years has been 14°4 per cent., and of commitments for trial in 
the last 8 years 23°6. The following are the twelve counties 
Press: ad largest and the smallest proportion of commitments 
or trial :— 


58 Wilts . 
56 York . 
50 North Wales 
47 Hertford .. 


58 Cornwall : 
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e e 1 in 369 Westmoreland . 1 in 1,711 
Gloucester . « « 1,,348 | South Wales. . 1,, 1,578 
Warwick e e l 29 384 Rutland 1 1,524 
Worcester « 1,, 412 Durham . . 1,, 1,508 
Lancaster e e e 1 39 418 South Wales ° e 1 99 1,366- 
Chester e e 1 33 419 Cumberland l 99 1,178 
Middlesex . 1,,439 | Comwall. . 1,156 
Somerset. . e l 439 Northumberland | 99 1 107 
Leicester 463 Lincoln . .. 1 1,039 
Hereford. « Il 467 Derby e il 982 
Stafford . . . « 1,, 481 Huntingdon .« . 1,, 946 


Of the four English counties shown by the late census to have 
made the greatest increase in population, three—Monmouth- 
shire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire—are distinguished by a 

eat increase of commitments. But in some of the counties 
in which commitments have greatly increased, the increase of 

ulation has been far below- the average. 
P'The increase in the past year has been confined to the males, 
the number of females having slightly decreased; and the pro- 
portion has fallen from 23°7 to 23°0 per cent. This is the First 
check opposed to the annual increase in the proportion of fe- 
males, which, pete oo the decreased proportion of 
females in the population, had gradually increased from 18'8 

r cent. in 1834, to 23°7 per cent. in 1840. The 
emales is much greater in the manufacturing ae | commercial 
counties than in the agricultural. 

Looking at the increase or decrease of commitments in the 
several classes of crime during the past year, it is shown that in 
four out of the six classes there was a decrease. In the-first class, 
the offences against the person, there is an increase of 13°8 per 
cent., which is spread very generally over the whole class; 
bigamy, in which offence there was a decrease exceeding 20 per 
cent., forming the only prominent exception. In the second 
class, the offences against property, committed with violence, 
there was a decrease of 3:2 per cent. In this decrease was in- 
cluded sacrilege, house-breaking, shop and warehouse-breaking, 
and simple robbery. Burglary, curtilage-breaking, robbery with 
violence, and attempts to rob, have slightly increased. Inthe 
third class, the offences against property, committed without 
violence, there was an increase of 2°5 Wh cent. Larcenies, 
simple, from the person, by servants and in dwelling-houses, 
have increased; as also have frauds, embezzlement, and letter- 
stealing. In horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and receiving stolen 
goods, there was a marked decrease. In the fourth class, the 
malicious offences against property, there was a large decrease, 
amounting to 26°7 per cent., and extending to all the principal 
offences in the class. In the fifth class, forgery and offences 
against the currency, there was also a decrease which amounted 
to 19°2 per cent., and included all the offences of the class 
except coining. In the sixth class, containing the miscellaneous 
offences, there was a trifling decrease, arising chiefly from the 
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absence of the seditious offences which had swelled the numbers 
in the two preceding years. In offences against. the game-laws, 
and riots, there -was an increase. 


The comparative proportion of females in the different. classes: 
of crime was as follows :— 


Ist Class . 10°9 per cent. 4th Class .. 8*0 per cent. 
,, 63 ,, Sth ,, ,, 
Srd . 264 ,, 6th ,, 4, 


The operation of the acts repealing capital punishments passed 
in the preceding and the present reign has been shown in’ de-- 
tail in former Tables.* But it will be satisfactory to:repeat briefly, 
that during the last year, in the majority of the offences for 
which capital punishments were repealed; there was a decrease, 
and that inthe aggregate this decrease amounted to nearly 4°5: 
per cent., while commitments generally had increased 2°1 per 
cent. The comparisons of the centesimal proportion of convic-. 
tions for offences in which capital punishments were abolished 
by the acts of the Ist Vic. have been given before. They are: 
continued for the past year,.and show that the: increased cer- 
tainty of conviction which followed the passing of these acts has. 
been maintained during the year 1841. 


A i 
189. | 1840, | 1841. 


Attempts to Murder . 40°75 | 50-71 | 56°15 | 63-22 


Sacrilege. «| 73°68 | 77:77 | 68°75 | 66°66 
Burglary e e 69°69 73°56 78°98 79°85 
Robbery . « 56°08 | 62°98 | 64-71 | 63°80 
Apon. «| 16-56 | 29-73 | 27-00 | 45-45 


The repeal of capital punishments by the Acts of the Ist Vic., 
and the reduction of the sentence of transportation for life by 
the same Acts, where such had been a fixed term, immediately 
produced a marked effect upon the punishments generally, 
which greatly decreased in severity. The same results have 
continued in the year 1841; the following calculations, which 
are made on a comparison of the average of the four years pre- 
ceding the alterations in the law with that year, showing a de- 
creased proportion in the most severe sentences, and an increase 
in the lesser ones :— 


Proportion sentenced to— ; 
Transportation for Life . + 130 
Transportation generally |1,, 3°7)1,, 9:3 
Imprisonment above l year + /|1,,47°8)1,, 42°7 
Imprisonment for 1 year andabove 6 months | 1 ,, 10+1 9:8 
Imprisonment for 6 monthsand under. |1,, 1°8{1,, 


® See former volumes of * Companion.’ 5 
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The number of capital sentences in the last year, including 
one for returning from transportation, which was not capital at 
the time of conviction, were 80, viz.— Murder, 20; attempts to 
murder, 6; sodomy, 7; rape, 26; burglary, 5; robbery, 8; riot 
and felony, 7, and feloniously returning from transportation, 1. 
Of these 80 persons sentenced to death 10 were executed, 9 of 
them for murder, and 1 for an attempt to murder, where life 
was seriously endangered. Three executions for one offence 
took place in Yorkshire, 2 in Middlesex, and 1 in each of the 
counties of Chester, Norfolk, Salop, Stafford, and Wilts. By an 
Act passed in 1841, but which did not take effect until after the 
conclusion of the assizes, capital punishment was abolished for 
two of the above offences—rape and felonious riots, which will 
reduce the probable future number of capital sentences annually 
to between 40 and 50. The magnitude of the recent changes in 
the criminal laws will be strongly exemplified, when it is stated 
that, had the offences tried in 1841 been tried under the laws of 
1831, the 80 capital sentences which were passed last year would 
have been increased to 2172. It may be worthy of remark here, 
in reference to the change made in the punishment for rape, 
that in the three years 1835-6-7, when executions for this offence 
had not ceased, the numbers convicted were 19, acquitted 165 ; 
or little more than 1 conviction to 9 acquittals. In 1839-40-41, 
during which, and the preceding year, no executions for rape 
had taken place, the numbers convicted amounted to 61, ac- 
quitted 150; and the proportion was raised to 1 conviction to 
2°4 acquittals. 


The sentences passed in each of the three following years were 


as follows :—* 


1839. | 1840. 1841. 


Transportation for Life. ee 205 238 156 
29 above 15 years 11 18 
- 15 years, and above 10 663 
years . . . 
rr 10 years, and above 7 
years « e } 
39 7 years e 1 835 
Imprisonment above 3 years « 
$s 3 years, and above 2 years — 21 35 
+ 2 years, and above | year 413 548 
.s 1 year, and above6 months | 1,743 | 2,064 


3 6 months, and under . . | 11,359 | 12,462 
Whipped, Fined, and Discharged . . 579 632 


The total numbers acquitted and discharged were 7452, viz., 
not guilty, 5018; no bills found, 2048; not prosecuted, 386. 
The proportion of acquittals to convictions was 36°74 per cent. ; 


* See Table for previous years in ‘ Companion’ for 1841, p. 114. 
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to commitments, which is, perhaps, the best comparison, 26°84 
er cent. Continuing the comparison on commitments, the fol- 
owing 12 counties appear to have respectively the smallest and 
the greatest centesimal proportion of 
Westmoreland 


- e 15°00 North Wales . 42°23 
Wilts . « 18°54 South Wales . . 40°05 
Warwick « 19°75 Cornwall . . 38°30 
Cumberland . . 20°52 Monmouth. . . 38:18 
Derby « 22:02 Dorset . . 36°26 
Chester 22 “16 Salop e 35 09 
Lincoln « 24°35 Berks . 34°31 
Middlesex e 24 37 Essex e e 33 69 
Sussex e e e 25 *78 Northampton 32°16 
Surrey e 25 89 Norfolk e e e 3l 98 


The calculations as to the ages of the persons committed 
show a great uniformity during the seven years; the prin- 
cipal!change being a gradual decrease in the number of 
offenders between the ages of 16 and 21, anda slight increase 
in the older offenders comprehended in the three periods of age 
between 30 and 50.* The Table showing the degrees of instruc- 
tion are rather more favourable.+ There is a decrease of un- 
instructed criminals, “ unable to read and write;”’ and the in- 
crease, amounting to nearly 4 per cent., of those who have 
received the minimum of instruction, “able to read and write 
imperfectly,” is to be attributed rather to the general increase 
of instruction, which has been considerable for some years, than 
to the increased proportion of instructed criminals; while the 
decrease of nearly 3 per cent. in those better instructed, “able 
to read and write well,” may be considered a proof of the effects 
of education in restraining from the commission of crime. 


* See Table in ‘ Companion’ for 1841, p. 116. + Ibid, 
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VIIL—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS, 
From November_1, 1841, to: November 1, 1842. 


Apothecaries, 3. Army Agent, 1. Auctioneers, 4. Bakers, 7. 
Bankers, 18. Bill Brokers, 4. Blacksmiths, 3. Bookbinders,.2. Book- 
sellers, 15. Boot and Shoe Makers, 12. Brass Founder, 1. Brewers, 24. 
Brick Makers, 7. Brush Makers, 2. Builders, 47. Butchers,5. Can- 
vas Manufacturer, 1. Carpenters, &c., 33. Carpet Dealers, 4. Car- 
riers; 4. Carver, 1. Cattle Dealers, 8. Chain Manufacturer, 1. Cheese- 
mongers, 4. Chemists and Druggists, 28. China and’ Glass Dealers, 2. 
Cider Merchant, 1. Clothiers, 13. Coach.Makers, 9. Coach Proprie- 
tors,5,. Coach Tire Smith, 1. Coal Merchants and Dealers, 24. Com- 
mission Agents, 32, Confectioners, 3. Coopers, 4. Copper Merchant, 1. 
Corn Merchants, 28. Cotton Dealers and Manufacturers, 36. Curriers, 8. 
‘Dairymen, 6. Dealers, 21. Drapers,“47. Drysalters, 2. Dyers, 3. 
“Earthenware: Manufacturers, 5. Engineers, 14. Engravers, 3. Farmers, 11. 
Feather Merchant, 1. Fishmongers.and Salesmen, 6. Flax Spinners, 2. 
Flour Dealers, 3. Furriers, 2. Gas Manufacturer, 1. Glass Merchants, 6. 
“Glazier, 1. Glove Maker, 1. . Grocers, 67. Gun Maker, 1. Hard- 
~waremen, 17. Hatters, 13. Hop Merchant, 1. Horse Dealers, 5. 
-Hosiers, 7. India Rubber .Manufacturer, 1. Innkeepers, 46. Iron and 
Steel Merchants, 5. Ironfounders, 12. Ironmongers, 18. Jewellers, 4. 
-Lace Dealers, 9. . Leather Sellers, 5. Lime Merchants, 4. Linen Dra- 
Bers, 34. Livery Stable Keepers, 6. Lodging House Keepers, 3. Maltsters, 17. 

ercers, 8. Merchants, 96. Millers, 26. Milliners;5. Money Scri- 
veners, 15. © Musical Instrument Makers, 3. Oil Cloth Manufacturer, 1. 
‘Oilmen, 4. Oil Merchants, 4. Optician, 1. Painters and Glaziers, &c., 10. 
“Paper Manufacturers, 7. Paper Stainer, 1. Pawnbrokers, 3. Picture 
‘Dealers, 6. Printers,9. Road Contractor, 1. Rope Makers, 4. Sad- 
‘dlers, 6. Sail Makers, 2. Salt Merchants, 3. ‘Schoolmistress, 1. ~Ship 
Brokers, 8. Ship Owners, 8. Shipwrights, 11. .Silk Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 14. Slaters, 3. Soap Boilers, 2. Solicitor, 1. Stationers, 10. 
Stock Brokers, 2. Stone-Masons, 3. - Stone Merchants,2. Sugar Manu- 
facturer, 1. Surgeons, 8. Tailors, 23. Tallow Chandlers, 5. Tanners, 2. 
Timber Merchants, 19. Tobacco Manufacturers, 2. Toy Manufacturers, 2. 
Upholsterers, 18. Victuallers, 41. Vinegar Manufacturer, 1. Ware- 
housemen, 11. Watch Makers, 4. Wharfingers,3. Wheelwrights, 2. 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, 47. Wire Workers, 2. Woollen Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 50. Wool Merchants, 11. Various, 21. Total, 1373. 
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1842. Jan. 


Feb. 


April 


May 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


March 4. — Guenépin, architect ° 
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IX.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE“ 


1841. April 9. (21) Admiral Alex. Semenovitch Shiskov, Russian 
author, criticism, philology, &c. ° 
Aug. 31. Aloys Geefs, Belgian sculptor 
Sept. 9. Augustin P. de Candolle, botanist 
—. Thos. Dibdin, dramatist . 
20. Aloys Schreiber, poetry and fine arts ° . 
OV. 


3. Sir Alexander Burnes, ‘ Travels in Bokhara,” &c. 
15. Earl of Elgin, after whom the ‘ Elgin Marbles’ are 
sonamed 
21. George Arnald, A.R. A. ve 
25, Sir Fras. Chantrey, sculptor ns 
1. Dr. Geo. Birkbeck, originator of Mechanics Institutes, 
8. Heinrich von Dannecker, celebrated German sculptor 
15. Geo. H. Chr. Lippold, educational works, &c. 
18, Professor Karl Forster, fine arts, translations from 
—. Cavaliere Giov. Ant. Antolini, architect . 
—. Domenico Menozzi, celebrated scene-painter. 
—. — Thormeyer, architect (Dresden) 


1. Rev. J. D. Fosbroke, archeology and Engl. antig. . 
3. Rev. H. Mathurin, ‘ Bertram,’ ‘ Melmoth,’ &c. ° 
16, Thos. Fearnley, Swedish artist .. a) ° ° 
7. Fran. Bouchon, historical painter, 


14. Count Pozzo di Borgo, itiplosnatie. 

16. Joh. Schaller, sculptor ° 

17. Dr.Schorn (Weimar), editor of ‘ Kunstblat, fine arts, 

—. Count Otto Haugwitz, German poet . ° 


6.. Professor A. H. L. Heeren, history. and antiquities 
10. Luigi Cherubini, celebrated composer 
12. Prof. Maximilian Pozzo, sculptor. 

13. E.R. Friedrichsthal, Travels,.‘ Monuments of Central 
Asia,’ &c. 

20. Earl of Munster, oriental literature .. ° 

31. Madame Lebrun, celebrated portrait-painter “ 

5. Dr. Pat. Kelly, ‘ Universal Cambist,’ aaemanai &e. 
10. Charles Heathcote Tatham, architect . 

13. Wilh. August Lampadius, chem mineralogy, &e. 

14. Jos. Theakston, sculptor . 

23. J. Nic. Bouilly, operas and dramatic pieces, ‘Contes i 
ma Fille,’ &c. ° e 

28. Sir Charles Bell, surgery. 

29. Robert Mudie, “Modern Babylon,’ nat, history, &c. . 

—. Daniel Egerton, landscape-painter (murdered in 


Mexico). 
3. Sir Robert Ker Porter (St. Eentest) hist. pea 
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87 
63 
7 
79 
He 
76 
79 
59 
Dec. 
83 
51 
86 
66 
10. 
69 
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49 
714 
61 
81 
81 
48 i 
87 
86 
12 
70 
69 
719 
64 
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‘eda, May 8. Admiral Dumont d’Urville, circumnavigator 
1 


9. Mich. Triphimovitch reales rector of Moscow 
23. José de Espronceda, Spanish lyric poet. . 
26. Benj. Heath Malkin, LL.D., ‘ Antiquities Ss. Wales,’ 
&e. &e. 
—. Aloys Jos. Bussel, German novelist and dramatist . 
29. Chevalier von Wiebeking, several important works on 
architecture and engineering ° 
—. G. Barrett, water-colour painter. 
—. Las Cases, ‘ Memoirs of Napoleon.’ 
5. Thos. H. Lister, ‘Granby,’ and other popular novels, 
¢ Life of Clarendon,’ &c. 
. Ludwig Lunde, architect | 
12. Dr. Thos. Arnold, of Rugby, . History of Rome,’ &e. 
25. J.C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, historian of the ‘ Ita- 
lian Republics,’ ‘Italian Literature,’ &c. 
26. Chevalier Peter Oluf Bronstedt, celebrated Danish 
archeologist, ‘ Voyages dans la Gréce,’ &c. . ° 
July 1. T. J. Ricouti, architect, ‘ Rustic Architecture.’ 
10. Helena Andreevna Gan, Russian novelist, &c. . e 
17. Dr. Julius Ludwig Ideler, philology, nat. hist., &c. 
24. Carl Lebrun, German dramatist . 
‘28. Clemens Brentano, German novelist 
Aug. 1. Baron Larrey, Napoleon's surgeon 
4. John Banim, Irish novelist . ° 
5. Ignazio Fumagalli, artist . 
12. John Sidney Hawkins, F.S.A., é ‘Origin of Gothic 
Architecture’ 
20. William Maginn, political and periodical literature . 
—. Du Sommerard, antiquary, ‘ Les Arts du Moyen Age.’ 
Sept. 13. J. B. Crome, landscape painter . 
26. Marquis Wellesley, statesman, &c. . ° 
28. M. C. Boulanger, painter and classical antiquary ° 
Oct. —. Julius Eugin Ruhl, German sculptor . 
—. Count Alex. Louis “Joseph La Borde, member of the 
3. John Goldicutt, architect . 
9. Dr. W. EF Channing, theology and general literature 


June 


18. John architect ° 
20. Frederic William Pixis, of Prague, mus. ¢ comp. . 
23. Professor Gessenius, of Halle, orientalist ° ‘ 


29. Allan Cunningham, poetry, tales, and fine arts. 
Nov. 6. William Hone, Political ‘ 
Book,’ 
—. Dr. Alexander Allan, philologist 


Age 


67 
32 


53 
81 


47 
52 


69 
61 


29 
33 
41 
64 
76 
42 
64 


84 
49 
63 
49 
82 
36 
46 


68 
49 
63 
36 
57 
57 


63 
29 
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PART III. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1842. 


X.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


WEST INDIAN BISHOPRICS. © 


[5 Victoria, c. 4.—-23rd March, 1842.] 


An Act to provide for the Increase of the Number of Bishoprics and Arch-- 


yaad in the West Indies, and to amend the several Acts relating 
thereto. 


This Act provides for the dividing of the West India islands into 
three or more bishopries, instead of two, as under the former Acts. Antigua 
has been since constituted a bishopric, in addition to Jamaica and Barba- 
does. The bishops are also empowered to appoint additional archdea- 
cons, and 6300/. is directed to be paid by the Commissioners of the 
Treasury for the support of the establishment. 


APPRENTICES, 


[5 Victoria, c. 7.—23rd March, 1842.] 
An Act to explain the Acts for the better Regulation of certain Apprentices. 


This Act extends the power of magistrates to adjudicate in cases in 
which no premium has been paid. 


CORN IMPORTATION. 
[5 Victoria, c. 14.—29th April, 1842.] 
An Act to amend the Laws for the Importation of Corn. 


The first clause repeals the Act of 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, but provides 
against the reviving of Acts repealed by that Act; the second declares 
that corn, grain, meal, or flour may be imported on payment of the 
duties specified by this Act, such duties to be “paid and collected under 
the powers and provisions of the Customs Duties Act (3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c.56) ; the third clause places the Isle of Man on the same footing, with 
respect to the importation of corn, &c., as the rest of the United King- 
dom, and repeals the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 13, for that purpose ; 
and the fourth provides against the cessation of actions commenced 
under the old in consequence of their repeal. 

§ 5 provides that no corn shall be shipped from any British possession 
out of Europe until the owner, or proprietor, or shipper shall have 
signed a declaration before the chief officer of Customs at the port of 
the quantity of each sort of corn, &c., and that the same was the produce 
of the named British possession, nor until such officer has given a certi- 
ficate of the same; nor shall the cargo be unshipped till the master of 
the vessel shall deliver to the proper officer at the port of importation a 
certified copy of the beforementioned declaration, together with the cer- 
tificate ; any false statement or fraud to subject the person committing 
it to a penalty of 100/., with the forfeiture of the corn, &c., belonging to 
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“inspectors of corn returns for London, Oxford, and Cam 


all corn, &c., bought by them 
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him; malt in any shape is, however, entirely prohibited by § 6, together 
with any sort of corn ground except wheat-meal, wheat-flour, and oat- 
meal, and any attempt to import the same involves the penalties and 
forfeitures of the preceding clause. 

~ By § 7 accounts of the corn, &c., imported, of corn upon which duty 
has been paid, of the rate of duty on each sort of grain, &c., and of the 
total quantity remaining in warehouse at the end of each month, are to 
be published monthly in the London Gazette. 

§ 8 provides that if any foreign state shall subject British vessels, 
goods, &c., to any higher duties or charges than are levied on the vessels 
of any other countries, her Majesty may prohibit the importation of 
corn, &c., from such state. 

§ 9 declares that weekly average returns of purchases and sales of 
corn are to be made from the places a. list of which is hereafter given. 

§ 10 invests the power of appointing the comptrollers of corn returns 
‘in her Majesty, the instructions for exercising the duties of their offices 


to be issued by the Board of Frade ; by § 11 the office is to be executed 


personally, but in certain cases a deputy may be appointed; § 12, 13, 


and 14 vest the appointments of London, and of Cambridge and Oxford, 
_in the Lord Mayor and the universities respectively, under similar con- 
_ ditions ; no person, however (§ 14), dealing in corn, &c., to be appointed, 
_ and every person so appointed (§ 16).to be enrolled. 


All corn-factors, or dealers in British corn, &c., resident in London, or 
within five miles of the Royal Exchange, are required by § 17 to deliver 
a declaration of the same to the Lord Mayor in a form prescribed; and 
all other dealers, by § 23, to deliver a similar declaration to the mayor 
or chief magistrate of their localities, such mayor or magistrate to give a 
certificate of the same to the corn inspector; a similar declaration may 


_be required by any corn inspector (§ 24) from any person not coming 


within the terms of the preceding sections. 

§ 18 enacts that every corn-factor or dealer in corn, &c., is to make a 
return, in writing, every Wednesday, of the quantities and prices of each 
sort of corn sold by them during the preceding week ; the inspector 
having power to demand a return of the names of the purchaser or pur- 
chasers of such corn,.&c. ; the return, by this section, to be delivered to 
the corn inspector of London by those there resident, and, by § 24, to the 
corn inspectors of the districts where such sales have taken place. 

§ 19 declares that the present comptrollers, deputy comptrcilers, and 

ridge are to 
continue in their office, but the appointments of all others are to cease 
after June 24, 1842, unless continued therein (§22) by warrant of the 
Commissioners of theTreasury ; in all other places (§'20) the officers of 
‘excise are to execute the duties of inspectors of corn returns, under the 
direction of the Board of Excise, and the Commissioners of Excise are 
to make known at what place the returns are to be delivered. 

§ 25 directs that all dealers in corn, &c., shall make returns to the 
corn inspectors on the caonaasiegF of each of their respective places of 

uring ‘the preceding week, with the 

names of the persons of whom bought, and, if bought on account of 
other person, the name of such person. 

| 26 requires the inspectors to enter the returns made to them ina 

book, and to transmit to the comptroller weekly an account of the quan- 


‘tities and prices of corn, &c., sold; ‘but suich returns (§ 27) are not to be 
“made until ‘they have ascertained that ‘the persons making them have 


made'the necessary declaration. 
By § 28 the comptroller is directed to cause the general averages to be 
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made up every Thursday from such returns as shall be received by.him 
during the week next preceding, ending on and including the Saturday 
in such preceding week; he shall add together the total quantities of each 
sort of British corn respectively appearing by such returns to. have been 
sold, and the total prices for which the same. shall thereby appear: to 
have been sold, and shall divide the amount of such total prices respect- 
ively by the amount of such total quantities of each sort of British corn 
respectively, and the sum produced thereby shall be added to the sums 
in like manner produced in the five weeks immediately preceding the 
same, and the amount of such sums so added shall be divided by six, and 
the sum thereby given shall be deemed and taken to be the aggregate 
average price of each such sort of British corn respectively, for the pur- 
pose of regulating and ascertaining the rate and amount of the said 
duties; these weekly averages are to be published in the next:succeeding 
Gazette, and a certificate transmitted to the collector or other chief officer 
of the Customs at each of the several ports of the United Kingdom, &c. ; 
and the rate and amount of the duties to be paid shall be regulated and 
governed by the aggregate average prices of British corn at the time of 
the entry for home consumption of any corn, &c., chargeable with any 
such duty. 

§ 29 regulates the method in which the quantities of corn are to:be 
computed, which is to be in every case with reference to the imperial 
standard gallon, according to the provisions of precedent Acts. 

$30 allows the old averages to be used until a sufficient number of 
returns are obtained under the present Act, and § 31 declares all corn 
the produce of the United Kingdom is to be considered as British. 

By § 32, if any corn return is believed to be fraudulent, the comptroller 
is to lay a statement of the grounds of such belief before the Lords of the 
Treasury, and, with their consent, such returns are to be omitted in the 
computation of the averages. 

_§ 33 enacts that all corn-dealers, &c., who may have made the required 
declaration previous to the passing of this Act, are to transmit returns 
and comply with the regulations herein prescribed. 

§ 34 empowers the comptroller to issue general or special directions 
for the inspection of the inspectors’ books, but the inspectors are not to 
permit their books to be perused without such direction. 

§ 35 provides that a copy of the last return. is to. be affixed on every 
market-place on each market-day. 

§§ 36, 37, 38, relate to the fixing and payment of the salaries of officers 
appointed under this Act, and the compensation to inspectors discharged 
in consequence of its passing. 

§ 39 imposes a penalty of 20/. for every calendar month in which a 
corn-dealer shall carry on his business. without making the required 
declaration, and a like sum for every offence in not making’the required 
returns; § 40 provides for the recovery and appropriation of such penal- 
ties; and § 41 imposes a penalty of 107, on every person refusing» or 
neglecting:to appear as a witness before such magistrate: ashe shall be 
‘properly summoned to attend. 

By § 42 any false and fraudulent statement. in making the required 
returns is declared to be a misdemeanor, and is to be punished accord- 
singly, 

5 43 reserves the privileges of the city of London with respect to the 
‘measuring of corn; § 44 limits the time for bringing any action to three 
months after the commission of any offence .against the-provisions of 

this Act; and § 44 provides that the Act may be amended before the 
end of the session. 
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ScHEDULE of CitT1zs and Towns to which this Act refers. 
Those marked thus * are new appointments under this Act. 


CHESHIRE. Cirencester. Wareham. *Hemel Hemp- 
Chester. Tetbury. *Poole. stead. 
Nantwich, Stow-on-the- Hampsuire. |*Hitchin. 
Middlewich. Wold. Winchester. Surrey. 
Four Lane Ends.) Tewkesbury. Andover. Guildford. 

*Congleton. *Cheltenham. Basingstoke. *Croydon. 

*Macclesfield. |*Dursley. Fareham. *Kingston. 

*Stockport. *North Leach. | Havant. * Dorking. 
LancasTER. (|*Stroud. Newport. Essex. ' 

Liverpool. SoMERSETSHIRE. | Ringwood. Chelmsford. 

Ulverston, Bristol. Southampton. | Colchester. 

Lancaster. Taunton. Portsmouth. Romford. 

Preston. Wells. *Christchurch. |*Chipping Ongar. 

Wigan. Bridgewater, RvTLAnD. *Saffron Walden. 

Warrington. Frome. *Okeham. *Braintree. 

Manchester, Chard. HEREFORD. KENT 

Bolton. *Somerton. *Leominster. Maidstone. 
*Blackburn. *Shepton Mallet. |*Hereford. 
*Bury. *Wellington. *Kington. Dartford y 
*Rochdale. *Wiveliscombe. SHROPSHIRE.  |sQhath and 

Dersy. MoNMOoUTHSHIRE. |*Shrewsbury. Rochester 

Derby. Monmouth. *Ludlow. *Dover : 
*Chesterfield. Abergavenny. |*Newport. raveschd 

NorrinGHAaM. | Chepstow. *Oswestry. *Ashford. 

Nottingham. Pontypool. *Wellington. 

Newark. *Newport.; *Wenlock. _SussEx. 
*Mansfield. DevonsHirE, |*Whitchurch. Chichester. 
*Retford. Exeter, *Market Drayton.| Lewes. 

LEICESTER. Barnstaple. WILTSHIRE. 

Leicester. Plymouth. , *Swindon. 
*Loughborough. | Totness. *Devizes. 
*Hinckley. Tavistock. *Salisbury. 
*Lutterworth. Kingsbridge. |*Troubridge. Hasti = 

Nortuampron. |*Oakhampton. | Warminster. 

Northampton. |*Tiverton. "Chippenham. |, sh 
*Peterborough. |*Honiton. STAFFORDSHIRE. 
*Daventry. CornwaLL. |*Stafford. B 
*Wellingborough.| Truro. *Burton-on-Trent *Tei 8B 
*Kettering. Bodmin. *Lichfield. elg 

WarRwIcksHIRE, | Launceston. *Newcastle-un- *y, 

Coventry. Redruth. der-Lyme. uton. 

Birmingham. Helston. *Stone. BERKSHIRE. 
*Warwick. St. Austell. *Uttoxeter. Windsor. 
*Stratford-on- |*Falmouth. *Walsall. 

Avon. *Callington. *Wolverhampton.|*Abingdon. 

Worcester. |*Liskeard MIDDLESEX. *Maidenhead. 
Worcester. *St. Columb. London. Newbury. 

*Bromsgrove. Dorsetsuire. | Uxbridge. Wallingford. 
*Kidderminster. | Blandford. HERTFORDSHIRE. Bucks. 
*Stourbridge. Bridport. Hertford. Aylesbury. 
*Evesham. Dorchester. Royston. *Buckingham. 
GuiovucEster. | Sherborne. *Bishop Stortford|*High Wycombe. 
Gloucester. Shaftesbury. *St. Albans. Newport Pagnel. 
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OxrorpsuIRE. | East Dereham. | Hawden. Alnwick. 

Oxford. Harleston. Sheffield. Berwick. 
*Banbury. Holt. . Hull. CUMBERLAND, 
*Henley. Aylsham. Whitby. Carlisle. 
*Witney. Fakenham. New Malton. Whitehaven. 
*Chipping Norton North Walsham.|*Barnsley. Cockermouth. 

Huntincpon. watfham. *Bedale. Penrith. 

Huntingdon. Lincotn.  |*Bradford. Egremont. 

St. Ives. Lincoln. *Doncaster. *Wigton. 
Gainsborough. |*Knaresborough. |* Maryport. 
“Cambridge, Glanford Bridge.|* Pickering. \* Workington. 

’ Ely. Be, Louth. *Richmond, | WESTMORELAND. 
Wisbeach. Boston. *Ripon. Appleby. 
*Newmarket Sleaford. *Selby. Kendal. 
Stamford. *Skipton. WALES. 
SUFFOLK. Spalding. *Thirsk. Carmarthen. 
Ipswich. *Barton-on-Hum-|* Rotherham. Carnarvon. 
Woodbridge. ber. *Otley. Haverfordwest. 
Sudbury ° *Bourne. *Thorne. Cardiff. 
Hadleigh. *Grantham. DurHaM. Denbigh. 
Stowmarket. —_|*Grimsby. Durham. Wrexham. 
Beccles. *Horneastle, - Stockton. *Brecon. 
Bungay. *Market Raisin. | Darlington. *Mold. 
Lowestoft. *Caistor. Sunderland. _|*Bangor. 
Bury St. Ed- |* 4 }ford. ‘Barnard Castle. '||*Crowbridge. 
mund’s. *Holbech. Norruumser- |*Newtown. 
|*Long-Sutton. LAND. *Corwen. 
Norwich. York. Walsingham. (|*Welshpool. 
Yarmouth. York. Belford. '|*Llangefni. 
Lynn. Leeds. Hexham, *Llandillo. 
Thetford. Wakefield. Morpeth. *Kuighton. 
Watton. Bridlington. Newcastle-upon-/*Swansea. 
Diss. Beverley. Tyne. 


IRISH SPIRITS. 
[5 Vie. c. 15.—29th April, 1842.] 
An Act to impose an additional Duty on Spirits, and to repeal the Allow- 
ance on Spirits made from Malt only, in Ireland. 

This Act imposes an additional duty of ls. per gallon on all spirits 
made in Ireland from the 11th of March, and. on all stock in the posses- 
sion of any distiller, or in warehouse for the purpose of consumption ; 
the additional duty to be collected under the management of the Board of 
Excise, under the same provisions as the former duties ; and repeals the 
allowance formerly made upon spirits distilled in Ireland from malt 
only. Italso provides that the additional duty shall be added to the 
price in all contracts made previous to the 11th of March, 1842. 


QUEEN’S PRISON. 
[5 Vic. c, 22.—31st May, 1842.] 
An Act for Consolidating the Queen’s Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea 
Prisons, and for Regulating the Queen’s Prison, 

By this.Actiit is declared that after the passing of this Act the prison 
now known.as the Prison of the Marshalsea of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench shall be called: the Queen’s ‘Prison, and shall be the only prison 
for all debtors, bankrupts, or other persons who before the passing of 
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this Act might lawfully have been imprisoned in any of the said prisons 
of the Marshalsea of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Fleet Prison, or 
the Prison of the Marshalsea, and of the Court of the Queen’s Palace of 
Westminster ; and that no Person shall be committed from any of the 
said courts.to the Fleet Prison or Prison of the Marshalsea; and that 
the persons imprisoned in the Queen's Prison shall be there in the cus- 
tody of the Marshal or Keeper of the Queen’s Prison, from whichever 
of the said courts they shal) have been severally committed ; and all se- 


curities taken from any officer of the Queen’s Bench Prison for per- ' 


formance of his duty respecting the prisoners now confined in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison shall enure for securing the performance of the 
like duty respecting the prisoners who shall be confined in the Queen’s 
Prison under this Act; and all rules, orders, and enactments now in 
force respecting the Queen’s Bench Prison and the prisoners therein 
shall be taken to apply in all respects to all.the prisoners who shall be 
confined in the Queen’s Prison, subject to the provisions of this Act. 
The prisoners are to be removed by warrant of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, and till this warrant is issued they are to remain 
in custody as before. When all the prisoners are removed the offices 
of the Fleet and Marshalsea Prisons are to be: abolished, but the exist- 
_ ing officers are to receive compensation, and the salaries: now paid out 
of the civil list are to be retained by the Treasury as part of the con- 
solidated fund. The property in the discontinued prisons.is vested in 
the crown. Former enactments, excepting such as are hereby repealed, 
respecting the Fleet and Marshalsea Prisons, are to apply to the Queen’s 
Prison ; and all sums payable for the relief of poor prisoners therein 
are in future to be paid to the keeper of the Queen’s Prison, to be by 
him applied under the direction of one of the Secretaries of State; the 
keeper to account in such manner as. the Board of Treasury shall direct. 
All prisoners’ fees are abolished under pain of fine and imprisonment. 
The liberty of the rules and day-rules are also abolished, except for a 


period not exceeding a year in the cases of those at present enjoying the-. 


liberty of the rules, and in those cases no fees or stamp-duties to be 
exacted on renewing the securities. Lunatic prisoners are to be re- 
moved to Bethlehem Hospital, under the certificate of two physicians 
or surgeons, duly presented to one of the Secretaries of State, who is 
also authorised to permit the removal to such place as he shall direct of 
any prisoner suffering under any contagious disease ; and he may also 
from time to time issue rules for the government and regulation of the 
Queen’s Prison, such rules to be laid before Parliament; the. judges, 
however, to retain the power of ordering the keeper to receive or to 
bring before them such prisoners as they may direct, The male pri- 
soners are to be separated from the-female prisoners, so.as to prevent all 
communication between them, and the prisoners of each sex are to be 
divided into the following classes :— 

1. Debtors remanded by the Commissioners of the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, on the. ground of fraud, or for refusing to 
file a schedule of their property : 

.2. Debtors who do not maintain themselves, and are not included in 
the first-class : 

3. Debtors.who do maintain themselves, and, are not included in the 
first class : 

_. 4. Prisoners committed for libel : 
Prisoners committed for assault : 
6, Prisoners. committed by courts-martial : 
7. Prisoners not included in any one of the foregoing classes. * 
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No prisoner to be allowed to send for or to have any beer, ale, vic- 
tuals, or other food, or to send for, have, or use any bedding, linen, or 
other things, except such as shall be allowed to be brought by them re- 
spectively under the rules. Inquests are to be held in the prison by 
the coroner of the city of London. The clerk of the papers is empowered 
to take affidavits required of prisoners for any court of law or equity, 
for which he is to have a fee of 1s., and no more. The marshal of the 
Marshalsea is discharged from the responsibility of keeping the prison 
in repair at his own cost. The next appointment of the keeper of the 
Queen’s Prison is vested in the Secretary of State; the offices of deputy- 
marshal and clerk of the day-rules are to be abolished on the next va- 
cancy, the clerk of the papers being thenceforward empowered to act as 
deputy-keeper in case of the illness or unavoidable absence of the 
keeper; he is also to appoint or remove the chaplain and surgeon, but the 
keeper is to appoint, subject to the Secretary’s approval, the clerk of the 
papers, the matron, and such officers as may be deemed necessary. The 
chief justices of the several courts are to have the appointment of tip- 
staffs in their respective courts, and the regulation for the abolishing of 
fees is not to apply to fees payable to the tipstaffs. The amount of sa- 
lary to the officers is to be regulated by the Treasury, but that of the 
keeper is not to exceed 800/. per annum, nor that of the clerk of the 
papers 400/., nor those of the surgeon and chaplain more than 150/. 
» each; such salaries are to be paid quarterly, clear of all deductions, 

subject, however, to the provisions of the Act 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 24, 
“To Alter, Amend, and Consolidate the Laws for regulating the Pen- 
sions, Compensations, and Allowances to be made to persons in respect 
of their having held civil offices in His Majesty’s service.” The 
salaries and allowances are to be defrayed from the consolidated fund. 


PROPERTY TAX. 
[5 and 6 Vic. c. 35.—-22nd June, 1842.] 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Pro- 
perty, Professions, Trades, and Offices, until the 6th day of April, 1845. 

By § 1 of this Act it is declared that from and after April 5, 1842, the 
following duties or rates shall be paid :— c 

ScHEDULE A.—For all lands, tenements, and hereditaments or heri- 
tages in Great Britain there shall be charged yearly, in respect of the 
property thereof, for every twenty shillings of the annual value thereof, 
the sum of sevenpence: 

ScuEDuLE B.—For all lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Eng- 
land there shall be charged yearly, in respect of the occupation thereof, 
for every twenty shillings of the annual value thereof, the sum of three- 
pence halfpenny: 

For all lands, tenements, and heritages in Scotland there shall be 
charged yearly, in respect of the occupation thereof, for every twenty 
shillings of the annual value thereof the sum of twopence halfpenny : 

ScuEpDuLe C.—Upon all profits arising from annuities, dividends, and 
shares of annuities, payable to any person, body politic or corporate, 
company or society, whether corporate or not corporate, out of any 
public revenue, there shall be charged yearly, for every twenty shillings 
of the annual amount thereof, the sum of sevenpence, without deduction: 

ScHeDULE D.—Upon the annual profits or gains arising or accruing 
to any person residing in Great Britain from any kind of property 
whatever, whether situate in Great Britain or elsewhere, there shall be 
charged yearly, for every twenty shillings of the amount of such profits 
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or gains, the sum of sevenpence; and upon the annual profits-or gains 
arising or accruing to any person residing in Great Britain, from any 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation, whether the same shall be 
respectively carried on in Great Britain or elsewhere, there shall be 
charged yearly, for every twenty shillings of the amount of such profits 
or gains, the sum of sevenpence: 

And upon the annual profits or gains arising or accruing to any person 
whatever, whether a subject of Her Majesty or not, although not re- 
sident within Great Britain, from any property whatever in Great 
Britain, or any profession, trade, employment, or vocation exercised 
within Great Britain, there shall be charged yearly, for every twenty 
shillings of the amount of such profits or gains, the sum of sevenpence : 

ScuHEDULE E.—Upon every public office or employment of profit, and 
upon every annuity, pension, or stipend payable by Her Majesty or out 
of the public revenue of the United Kingdom, except annuities before 
charged to the duties in Schedule C, for every twenty shillings of the 
annual amount thereof respectively there shall be charged yearly the 
sum of sevenpence. 

Proportional rates are to be charged on any portion of a pound, but 
no fraction of a penny te be charged (§ 2). 

By §3 the duties granted by this Act are placed under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, and are to be assessed 
and raised under the regulations of the Acts relating to assessed taxes. 
These Acts are the 43 Geo. IIT., c. 99; 43 Geo. III., c. 150; 48 Geo. 
IIL., c. 141, and 50 Geo. IITI., c. 105. 

§§ 4 to 21 contain the regulations for the appointments, qualifications, 
oaths, and duties of the commissioners for the general purposes of this Act, 
to be not less than seven in each district ; to be chosen by and from among 
the Commissioners of the Land Tax, with certain modifications in certain 
cities, towns, and places in England, Scotland, and Wales; and also for 
those of the clerks and assistant-clerks appointed by them. These com- 
missioners are (§ 22) to execute this Act in all matters and things relating 
to the duties in Schedules A and B of this Act, except such allowances 
in respect thereof as are directed to be made in Schedule A by Commis- 
sioners for Special Purposes as hereinafter mentioned, and also all 
matters and things relating to the duties in Schedule D, except in cases 
where such matters and things are directed to be done by the said Com- 
missioners for Special Purposes, or by the additional commissioners or 
persons acting as such; and the said commissioners are also to execute 
this Act in all matters and things relating to the duties in Schedule E 
ae executed by the commissioners authorised to be appointed for those 

uties. 

§ 23 enacts that the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes for the time 
being, together with such persons as shall be appointed Commissioners 
for Special Purposes, shall be Commissioners for the Special Purposes 
of this Act; Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to appoint such 
and so many other persons to be Commissioners for such Special Pur- 
poses as they shall think expedient; which said Commissioners shall 
have full authority to execute the several powers given by this Act to 
Commissioners for Special Purposes, either in relation to the allowances 
specified in Schedule A of this Act, or in relation to the special exemp- 
tions granted from the duties mentioned in Schedule C of this Act, or 
to the charging and assessing the profits arising from annuities, divi- 
dends, and shares of annuities paid in Great Britain out of the revenues 
of any foreign state, as herein mentioned, and also in relation to the 
examining, auditing, checking, and clearing the books and accounts of 
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dividends delivered to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes under 
the authority of this Act ; and shall also have full authority to do any other 
act, matter, or thing hereby directed or required to be done by Commis- 
sioners for Special Purposes ;.and.all. powers, provisions, clauses, mat- 
ters, and things contained in this Act for ascertaining the amount of 
any duty, exemption, or allowance mentioned in this Act .shall be 
used, practised, and put in execution by the said Commissioners for 
Special Purposes in ascertaining the amount of duty or any exemption 
or allowance placed under their cognizance or jurisdiction :: but (except 
when acting in the execution of this Act inthe place of Commissioners 
for General Purposes, or on any appeal in the cases. authorized.by this 
Act) they are not empowered to summon any person to..be examined 
before them, but all inquiries by or before the said Commissioners for 
Special Purposes shall be answered by affidavit to be taken before one 
of the Commissioners for General Purposes in their respective districts : 
such Commissioners for Special Purposes may be. allowed such salary 
for their pains and trouble, and such incidental expenses, as the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury shall direct to be paid to them. 
All such appointments of Commissioners, with the amounts of their sa- 
laries, to be laid before parliament within certain.limited times. 

§§ 24 to 27 appoint the governor and directors of the Bank of. Eng- 
land, the governor and directors of the Bank of Ireland, the governors 
and directors of the South Sea Company, and the directors of the East 
India Company, to be commissioners for assessing duties on all an- 
nuities, dividends, pensions, salaries, interest, profits, .&c.,, payable by 
them. 

The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. are ap- 
pointed by § 28 to assess the duties on all annuities paid by:them, and 
on salaries and pensions ; the Commissioners for Special Purposes have 
the like powers (§ 29) for charging the duties on dividends and annuities 


_ payable from any foreign source ; the Lord Chancellor, the judges, and 


the chief officer of each court or public department (§30), the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the principal officer in the counties pa- 
latine, and in the ecclesiastical and inferior courts of law and equity 
(§ 31), are to appoint not more than seven nor -Jess than three commis- 
sioners for the like purpose in each of their respective courts or 
departments. 

§ 32 appoints the principal officers or members, by whatever names 
they may be called, of every corporate place throughout Great. Britain, 
to be commissioners for charging the duties upon persons. holding em- 
ployments of profit under such corporations; and for all such persons 
as hold offices of profit in any county, riding, &c., not corporate,.the 
Commissioners for General Purposes shall be the commissioners for. this 

urpose also. 

By §.33.the appointment of commissioners for executing. this Act.in 
relation to the duties on offices and employments:of profit as aforesaid 
is to be notified to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes within one 
calendar month after the 5th day of April in any future year; and in de- 
fault thereof the appointment of such commissioners shall devolve on 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and on the commissioners 
of the district ; the commissioners so appointed may continue from year 
to year, so long as they are willing to act, without any. new appointment ; 
and for collecting the duties on salaries, pensions, &c., payable by Her 
Majesty or out.of the public revenues, the paymasters of. civil services, 
and such other persons as:may be appointed. by the Treasury, are de- 
clared (§ 34) to be commissioners for executing the purposes of this Act. 
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Every person acting as a commissioner is, by § 35, exempted from 
serving parish or ward offices, and from serving on juries. 

§ 36 empowers the commissioners for general purposes in England to 
appoint assessors and collectors for the duties. granted by this Act, in 
like manner as they are appointed under the Assessed Taxes Acts ; and 
in Scotland, the collectors of the land and assessed taxes are to be the 
collectors of the duties under this Act; the officers for the receipt of the 
land and assessed taxes, and the inspectors and surveyors, are also 
(§.37) appointed to carry this Act into execution, with the same powers 
as under the Acts relating to assessed taxes. Every commissioner and 
all officers ($38) are to take a prescribed oath before acting, under a 
penalty of 1007. 

By §.39 itis enacted that temporary absentees are to be subject to the 
duties imposed by this Act, and also temporary residents who shall have 
resided in Great Britain for a term of not less than six months in any 
one year; also that persons departing after claiming exemption, and re- 
turning within the year, are to be charged. 

_The property of corporations, bodies politic, and societies, is by § 40 
charged with duties, and the officers of such bodies are required to do all 
acts requisite for assessment ; trustees. and guardians of incapacitated per- 
sons are by § 41 to be charged, and non-residents, whether subjects or not, 
to be charged in the names of their factors or agents on the receipt of 
profits or. gains made in the kingdom; but trustees or agents of persons 
of full age, and not otherwise incapacitated, resident in Great Britain, 
are only required, by § 42, to deliver lists of the names and residences 
of such persons ; the receivers of trust property appointed by the Court 
of Chancery, or any other court in Great Britain, are by § 41 rendered 
chargeable to the duties under this Act, and by § 44 are empowered to 
retain the amount of duties so paid bv them out of such trust moneys ; 
and § 45 declares that. married women acting as sole traders, or having 
separate property, are to be charged as if they were unmarried. 

§ 46 enacts that the commissioners for general purposes, at the first 
meeting held under this Act, are to summon the assessors of the land or 
assessed taxes before them, to administer the oaths to them, and to de- 
liver to them their instructions, the assessors then to serye notices and 
precepts as directed by the Act; the assessors are also, by § 47, to tix 
general notices on the doors of churches, chapels, town-halls, &c., re- 
quiring persons to deliver to the said assessors the prescribed lists, a 
failure in doing which subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 
207. The assessorsare likewise, by § 48, to deliver notices at.the houses 
of every person chargeable to the duties,requiring them to make the 
statements demanded by the Act, under the aforesaid penalty: the state- 
ments, when made, are, by §.49, to-be.delivered to the assessor, except 
statements containing profits chargeable under:Schedule D, which are to 
be returned to the office or person appointed to receive the same. 

§ 50 enacts that every person, when required so to do, shall deliver in 
lists of the names of lodgers, inmates, and others resident in his dwelling- 
house, and of: persons chiefly employed in his service, whether resident 
or not, with the places of residence of such persons, in» such formas is 
directed by the Act ; the omission of persons, however, not liable to the 
duty, does not incur any penalty. Persons .acting for others.(§ 51) are 
to deliver in the statements for them, in order to the duty being charged. 

§ 52 enacts that every person chargeable shall deliver a true and cor- 
rect statement in writing of the annual-value.of their. property and of 
the amount of their profits, in the form prescribed by the Act ;.the trus- 

» tees. and agents of incapacitated persons, or of persons not resident in 
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Great Britain, are to be charged (§ 53) ; officers of corporations, com- 
panies, societies, &c. (§ 54), are to prepare the statements of profits and 
gains to be charged, made up on the annual profits before dividends ure 
declared, but not to include salaries, wages, or other payments made to 
officers or servants; the accounts of the East India and South Sea Com- 
panies to be made up exclusive of the dividends. Any person whose duty 
it is to make out and deliver the proper statements (§ 55), who neglects 
to do the same, upon information before the commissioners, becomes 
liable toa penalty of 20/. and treble duty, and, if prosecuted in any of 
Her Majesty's courts, to a penalty of 50/.; but persons (§ 56) to whom 
notices have not been delivered are not liable to the penalty if it is 
proved that they are exempt from duty. 

By § 57 the assessors are required to make out a list of the persons on 
whom notices have been served, and deliver the same to the inspector 
or surveyor of his district, and such inspector or surveyor may serve 
notices on persons who have been omitted ; the assessors are also re- 
quired (§ 58) to verify personally before the commissioners the delivery 
of notices and the affixing of general notices on the places directed, 
under a penalty for neglect or refusal of 20J. 

An abstract is to be made of the statements so returned (§ 59) by the 
clerk of the returns, into books provided for the purpose, to be laid be- 
fore and delivered to the commissioners; the inspectors are to have free 
access to these books, and take copies from them when deemed necessary. 

§§ 60 to 64 inclusive contain enumerations of the property liable to 
be assessed under Schedules A and B, and of the deductions allowed, 
the substance of which is given with the forms sent round to each person 
for making his statement. § 60 also provides that tenants “ paying the 
ee duties” are to deduct the amount from the first rent payable there- 
after. 

By §65 the assessor is empowered to estimate dwelling-houses, or 
lands separately occupied, under the annual value of 10/. without re- 
quiring a return, unless the surveyors shall require a return, when a 
notice is to be delivered ; the assessor neglecting to make such valuation, 
and not delivering such notice, is to forfeit 102. 

Ifa lease of lands, made within the preceding seven years, shall be 
held at a bond fide rack-rent (§ 66), the assessors may make their assess- 
ments on the production of the lease by the tenants according to the 
reserved rent and to the other rules applicable to the assessment of 
lands, &c., the tenant delivering also an account of the value. Tenants 
at rack-rent under a parol demise, or not able to procure leases, and 
lands held under a tenancy from year to year, or at will, are to be rated 
by the value, unless the tenant can show that the lands are held under 
a demise made by agreement within the preceding seven years; and 
every person delivering false accounts of the value of premises is by § 68 
ne ig to the penalty of 20/. and treble the duty lawfully chargeable 
thereon. 

By § 69 tenants in Scotland are required to produce their leases to the 
assessor, on notice being given, unless the assessor live at a distance ex- 
ceeding ten miles from their abodes, in which case it is permitted them 
to lodge the same with the nearest clergyman or justice of peace, and 
the assessors to be at liberty to inspect them there. 

All properties included in Schedule A are to be assessed (§ 70), 
whether occupied or not, but the assessments on houses are to be dis- 
charged for the period in which they are unoccupied. 

§ 71 gives power to distrain upon tithes or teinds, or any other goods 
or chattles of the owners of tithes or teinds, upon which the payment of 
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the duties has not been made within the time limited by this Act; in 
cases of compositions for tithes, or on manors, royalties, markets, fairs, 
&c. (9 72), the distraint may be made on the occupier of the lands or the 
receiver of the dues, who is empowered to deduct all expenses of the 
same from his next payment on account thereof. 

No contract between landlord and tenant (§ 73) for the payment of 
taxes charged on the premises to be construed to include the payment of 
duties under this Act. 

The assessors are to make their assessments as directed (§ 74), and 
deliver them with the returns to the commissioners ; and whenever they 
may be unable to make assessments under the provisions of this Act, 
they are to apply to the commissioners and surveyors for instructions. 
On bringing in their assessments (§ 75) the assessors shall, if required 
by the commissioners or surveyors, give notice to the overseers of the 
poor to produce the rate-book, the assessors stating in writing whether 
such rate-book is made on the full value of the property, or on what pro- 
portional part of the same. The commissioners are also empowered to 
examine the assessors and overseers, touching the proportions between 
the said rates and the value of the premises, on their oaths, and the in- 
spector or surveyor may rectify the assessments under this Act if not 
duly made. The commissioners and other officers under this Act are 
also, by § 76, empowered to inspect public rate-books, and take copies 
or extracts therefrom ; any person in whose custody such books shall be 
who shall refuse to permit such inspection becomes liable to a penalty 
of not less than 5/. nor more than 20/. 

The assessors in Scotland are to be assisted by the schoolmasters 
(§ 77), and are also liable to be examined by the commissioners con- 
cerning their assessments. 

By § 78, wherever the person chargeable shall omit to make a retura, 
or make one with which the commissioners shall be dissatisfied, the 
commissioners may direct the assessors and other officers to cause a 
survey of the same to be made by a competent person, who is to be at 
free liberty to enter the premises at proper seasons for that purpose. 

Where the commissioners are satisfied with the assessments (§ 79), 
and no objections are made, they are to allow and sign the same; but 
on objection being taken, suggesting any error or fraud, the commis- 
sioners may revise and rectify the assessment. 

§ 80. As soon as the assessments under A and B are allowed and 
signed, the commissioners are to issue a public notice thereof, and ap- 
point a day for the hearing of appeals. Upon any appeal (§ 81) respect- 
ing the value of property, the commissioners may order an actual 
valuation by a competent person, and wherever the valuation shall ex- 
ceed the value asserted by the appellant, they may direct all the costs 
and charges to be paid by the appellant, but if they think such costs 
have not been incurred through the default of the appellant, they may 
order them to be paid by the collector of the district, to be allowedin 
his accounts to the receiver. In case of appeal (§ 82) an occupier 
showing the real annual amount of his rent, the commissioner may reduce 
any one assessment; but where lands are assessed at less than their value, 
the rate may be increased. 

§ 83 enacts that damage done on lands by tempest or flood, where the 
lands or any part of them shall be incapable of cultivation, and where 
the owner has in consequence made an abatement of rent, the commis- 
sioners may grant a release from the whole or a part of the duty for the 
year; a similar allowance to be made to occupiers where owners are in- 
capacitated (infants, lunatics, &c.) from reducing rent (§ 84), and to 
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owners who are also occupiers (§ 85) ; any fraud committed in obtaining 
such abatement subjects the perpetrator to a penalty of 100/. (§ 86). 

The first assessment made under Schedules A and B after April 5, 
1842, is, by § 87, to remain in force for three years, without requiring 
fresh returns, and without altering the names of the persons, though a 
change of occupation or interest may have taken place, and the amount 
of such assessment to be paid in’ four quarterly instalments as directed 
by this Act; such assessments, however, to be varied—l. Where the 
party is underrated, or has been omitted, or shall have obtained an 
exemption to which he is not entitled; 2. Where a person not charge- 
able in the first year shall become so subsequently ; 3. Where a person 
considering himself overrated shall obtain relief on appeal; but in cases 
of vexatious appeal the Commissioners may award costs against the 
appellant. The collectors are to levy and gather the assessments for the 
second and third years by the same rate or book delivered to them for 
the first, except the Commissioners alter or revoke the same. The 
duplicates of the Commissioners to be made for each year, and delivered 
to the proper officer for receipt, and at the head office of stamps and 
taxes. 

§ 88 enumerates the property chargeable under Schedule C, and 
includes all interest and annuities derivable from the public funds: but 
stock belonging to friendly societies, to savings-banks, to charitable 
institutions, or standing in the names of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, or those for the Reduction of the National Debt, or stock 
belonging to Her Majesty, is to be exempt. 

For assessing and charging the said annuities and interest, § 89 pro- 
vides that the Bank of England and South Sea Companies, and the 
Commissioners of the National Debt, shall deliver accounts of the an- 
nuities payable to and by them respectively to the Commissioners for 
assessing the same. . 

§§ 90—92 provide that attorneys or agents receiving annuities or 
dividends payable at the Bank of Ireland for other persons shall make 
a declaration of the name and place of abode of such person, if non- 
resident in Ireland, and where non-resident, or on refusal to make the 
required declaration such annuities and dividends to be charged with 
the duties under this Act; any person receiving such payments, without 
making the declaration in cases of non-residents, or shall make any 
false or fraudulent declaration, is declared liable to a penalty of 1007. and 
treble the amount of the duty. Six months’ residence, either continuous 
or at different times during the year, to constitute the exemption, except 
in cases of members of parliament. 

All companies or persons intrusted with the payment of annuities or 
profits, or of public annuities, are to retain the sums assessed (§ 93) ; 
all such sums (§ 94) to be paid into the Bank of England to the account 
of the receiver-general of taxes, accompanied with‘a certificate of the 
amount from two of the Commissioners making the assessment. 


Dividends under the amount of 50s. are to be accounted for under 


Schedule D (§ 95). 

Persons intrusted with the payment of annuities out of the public 
revenue of any British colony or settlement are required to make a 
return of the same to the head office of stamps and taxes. The Com- 
missioners for special purposes are then to make the proper assessment 
on them, which are to be retained and paid by such persons into the 
Bank of England as directed in § 94. Any person neglecting or refusing 
to make such returns is subjected to a penalty of 1002. above the duty 
chargeable. Exchequer bills and India bonds are liable to the same 
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duties (§ 97), and the amounts are to be similarly detained and paid 
into the Bank of England by the proper officers. 

All claims for exemption (§ 98) are to be made in writing according 
to prescribed forms, to be verified on affidavit, and the Commissioners 
may further examine the claimant on oath. The Commissioners, on 
allowing any exemption, to give an order for the repayment of the 
amount, in the manner directed in Schedule A. Any fraudulent claim: 
to exemption subjects the party to a penalty of 100/. and treble the 
amount of the duty. 

§ 100 enumerates the property or profits subject to the duty under. 
Schedule D, comprising those acquired by trades or. professions of all 
kinds. The directions for computing these profits, and the exemptions 
and deductions allowed, are stated on the tax-papers sent to each person 
for the purpose of making his statement. , 

By § 101 persons carrying on two or more:distinct trades, professions, 
se may set the loss sustained in one against the profits acquired in the 
other. 

§ 102 charges with the duty all other annuities or yearly interest of 
money, provided it is not paid out of profits or gains previously charged ; 
in which case the duty is to be retained by the person so paying, who is 
empowered to make the deduction. All other interest or annual pay- 
ment of any kind which has not been so charged to be returned as gain 
or profit under Schedule D. Any person refusing to allow the deduction 
of the duty paid under this Act is, by § 103, liable to a penalty of treble 
the amount of the principal, if money lent or a debt, or of 50U. if arising 
from ‘rent or annuities included under Schedules A, C, or E.. Deductions © 
on payments of interest from profits or gains under Schedule D.(§ 104) 
only to be allowed on certificates under the hands of two Commissioners ; 
but charitable institutions are exempted (§ 105) from the duties on = 
interest chargeable under Schedule D. 

§§ 106 to 109 inclusive regulate the districts in which the duties are to 
be charged. 

A person having two residences, or carrying on business at two places, © 
may be called on to make statements at each place by § 110, though not 
to be liable to a double assessment ; but all statements of profits under 
Schedule D may be delivered to the proper person sealed up, if super- i 
scribed with the name and place of abode. i 

All statements of gain or profits under Schedule D (§ 111) are to be. { 
laid before the additional Commissioners (except in cases submitted to. a 
the special Commissioners), who are to consider the statements, and, Tie: a 


where considered satisfactory, to make assessments thereon ; but where 
the surveyor is dissatisfied with such statement (§ 112) he may require a 
case to be stated for the opinion of the general Commissioners; and, iy 
when no statement has been returned (§ 113), orno sufficient statement, pas 
the additional Commissioners are to make an assessment according to » | : 
the best of their judgment, and, if they think proper (§ 114), may refer . HH 
their statements to the Commissioners for general purposes. The u j 
inspectors and surveyors (§ 115) may examine the assessments, and,. 
where erroneous, they may be amended on their certificates ; and, where qv 
they have any objection to the amount of the assessment made by the ii 
additional Commissioners (§ 116), they are to state their objections in- 
writing, and give notice to the parties. 

By § 117 the additional Commissioners are to cause certificates of the 
assessments to be made out, such certificates, signed by them, to be 
entered in a book; the assessments to be delivered to the Commissioners 
for general purposes, with the statements of the parties, under cover, 
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and sealed ; and no assessment to be delivered to the parties until four- 
teen days after they have been “so signed and delivered to the general 
Commissioners. 

§ 118 allows parties thinking themselves aggrieved to appeal on giving 
ten days’ notice in writing to the inspector or surveyor, and the Com- 
missioners for general purposes ate to appoint days for hearing such ap. 
peals as soon as may be, notice of the days so appointed to be given to the 
appellants, but parties prevented from attending at such appeals by sick- 
ness or any sufficient cause may be allowed by the Commissioners to 
appear by an agent, clerk, or servant. The notice of the time limited 
for hearing appeals is also to be affixed (§ 119) to the doors of the church, 
chapel, or some public place in the district. On appeal (§ 120), and also 
when the objection of the inspector or surveyor is allowed, the Commis- 
sioners may require from the person concerned a schedule containing 
such information as they may require respecting the property, trade, &c., 
of such person ; and the inspector or surveyor may object to statements 
made in such schedule (§ 121), but shall give notice to the party in 
writing of such objections. The Commissioners, after hearing the ap- 
peal (§ 122), may confirm or alter the assessment as they may think just, 
and such judgment to be final. The Commissioners ({ 123) may also 
put questions in writing touching any assessment or statement in sche- 
dules, and require written answers to them. They may likewise ($124) 
call upon the party to verify their answers on examination upon oath, 
and may summon witnesses (§ 125) and examine them upon oath; 
such witnesses refusing to attend or to be examined to be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 20/7. 

The Commissioners may (} 126), after hearing appeals and the objec- 
tions of inspectors and surveyors, or whether such inquiry has taken 
place or not, agree to make an assessment on the schedule returned to 
them; and they may require a verification of the same if they think 
proper ; but where such schedule has not been returned, or any clerk, 
agent, &c., has refused to appear, or the party has declined to answer 
the questions put to him, or where the schedule has been objected to 
and the objections not appealed against, the Commissioners are empow- 
ered to make an assessment according to the best of their judgment, 
which shall be final and conclusive. 

Where an assessment is increased (§ 127), the commissioners may 
charge the party with a penalty not exceeding treble the amount of 
duty, unless the party can prove that the omission did not proceed from 
fraud or wilful neglect. 

Any person (§ 128) neglecting to deliver schedules, or refusing to 
attend the summons of the commissioners, or to verify on oath any state- 
ment made by him, is liable to a penalty of 207. and treble the amount 
of duty ; but any statement or schedule (§ 129) may be amended if the 
person discover that he has made any omission or wrong statement; or 
if a statement cannot be made in time, the commissioners may fix a 
further.time. 

§ 130 provides that persons assessed under Schedule D may appeal to 
the special commissioners ; but claims of exemption on account of in- 
come being under 1507. are to be made to and determined by the 
general commissioners; and persons chargeable under Schedule D 
(§ 131) may require that the proceedings for the purpose of making an 
assessment on them shall be had before the Special Commissioners : the 
amount of such assessment to be paid to the Receiver-general of Stamps 
and Taxes, or the proper officer for receipt in England or. Scotland, in 


such manner as the Commissioners shall direct. 
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§ 132 vests the powers and authorities of the General Commissioners 
in certain cases in the Special Commissioners. 

§ 133 enacts, that if within or at the end of the year current at the 
time of making any assessment under this Act, or at the end of any 
year when such assessment ought to have been made, any person charged 
to the duties contained in Schedule D, whether he shall have computed 
his profits or gains arising as last aforesaid on the amount thereof in the 
preceding or current year, or on an average of years, shall find, and shall 
prove to the satisfaction of the Commissioners by whom the assessment 
was made, that his profits and gains during such year for which the 
computation was made fell short of the sum so computed in respect of 
the same source of profit on which the computation was made, it shall 
be lawful for the said Commissioners to cause the assessment made for 
such current year to be amended in respect of such source of profit, as 
the case shall require ; and in case the sum assessed shall have been paid, 
to certify under their hands to the Commissioners for special purposes 
at the head office for Stamps and Taxes in England the amount of the 
sum overpaid upon such first assessment, and thereupon the said last- 
mentioned Commissioners shall issue an order for the repayment of such 
sum as shall have been so overpaid, and such order shall be directed te 
the Receiver-general of Stamps ana Taxes, or to an officer for recéipt 67 
collector of the duties granted by this Act, or to a distributor or sub- 
distributor of stamps, and shall authorise and require the repayment of 
the said sum so overpaid. Abatement is also to be allowed (§ 134) 
when persons shall cease to exercise any trade, or shall die before the 
end of the year. ; 

By § 135 the Commissioners are directed to be assessed to the duties 
under Schedule D in the same way as other persons; and they are not 
to be present during the consideration of their statements. 

The Commissioners are required by § 136 to cause their respective 
assessments to be entered in the proper books, and to send the accounts 
as soon as may be to the office of Stamps and Taxes; the lists of parishes 
or places to be made alphabetically. 

Assessments under Schedule D (§ 137) are to be entered in books, 
and numbered or lettered progressively, and certificates of the amounts 
may be delivered by the number or letter, without the name of the party, 
if desired, and payment to be made to the proper officer for the receipt 
thereof. But where the Commissioners (§ 138) have not received a 
declaration of the intended payment to such officer, they shall deliver a 
duplicate to the collector with the name and description of the party, 
together with their warrant for collecting the same ; or they may (§ 159) 
issue to the collectors duplicates of the assessments, with the number or 
letter appropriated to such person, without naming them, with their 
warrants for receiving the duty ; and, if not paid, the same to be reco- 
verable as a debt, with full costs of suit. ; ’ 

The duties payable on the assessments (§ 140) are to be paid at such 
times and by such instalments as the Commissioners may direct, and in 
default they may be levied according to the regulations relating to the 
assessed taxes; but the duties may be paid in advance (§ 141), with an 
allowance at the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum. 

One certificate (§ 142), or separate certificates, are to be given, as 
required, by the Receiver-general or the officer for the receipt of taxes, 
on the duties being paid, and on delivery of the certificates to the Com- 


missioners the clerk is to give a receipt, which shall be a discharge for 
the duties. 
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§ 143 enables persons, after assessments made by the Special Commis- 
sioner of duties under Schedule D, to compound. for three years, on 
payment of an additional shilling for every twenty shillings of the sum 
assessed. No subsequent statement is then required; but if the party 
afterwards refuses to sign the contract, the assessment to be collected in 
the usual course. § 144 contains the form of the contract, which is to 
be an authority for the annual assessment, and to be recovered. as.a debt 
in Her Majesty’s courts, with costs. Such composition to cease on the 
5th of April after the death, bankruptcy, or insolvency of the compounder, 
Any fraud committed in the statement of profits or gains subjects the 
party (§ 145) to a penalty of 50/,, the contract to be void, the party to 

assessed as if no such contract had been made, and any money paid 
under the contract to be forfeited. 

§ 146 contains the rules for assessing the duties under Schedule E, 
which are given in the printed forms delivered for persons to fill up. 

§ 147 provides that persons assessed for offices shall be deemed to have 
exercised the same at the head office, and regulates in what departments 
officers shall be assessed, and by whom; but the duties (§ 148) are not 
to extend to offices necessarily executed in Ireland. ; 

By § 149 certain allowances are granted to the trustees of the British 
Museum, and the like exemptions as are granted to charitable insti- 
tutions. 

The persons appointed to act as Commissioners in relation to the duties 
om offices and employments are required (§ 150) to take the prescribed 
oaths, and to have power to appoint clerks, assessors, and collectors from 
the officers in their departments ; all such assessors to have access ‘to 
the necessary documents, and to have power to require returns. State- 
ments of profits arising from offices (§ 151) are not required under a 
general notice ; but the full value of the office is to be stated (§ 152) 
where an exemption is claimed. Deputies are to pay for principals 
(§ 153) where they are in the receipt of the profits, deducting the same out 
of the profits receivable for the use of such principals and officers; and 
officers receiving salaries or fees for the use of another, or for others, are 
to be liable to the duty. The assessors (§ 154) are to be furnished with 
accounts of all salaries, &c., in public departments, and may require 
returns of salaries and profits of office, and are to make up their assess- 
ments from the documents in their offices, and deliver. them to the 
Commissioners; the Commissioners are to sign the assessments, and 
deliver them to the collectors, to demand and levy with the same powers 
as other collectors ; but where the duty is stopped in public offices on 
the payment of the salaries, the money so detained to be accounted for 


and paid in as directed by this Act. The duties on offices. which cannot. 
be stopped on payment by the proper officers are to be certified (§ 155), 


and in case of non-payment to the Commissioners of the district where 
the parties reside, they are to issue their warrants for levying the same ; 
and § 156 declares that no pecuniary qualification is to be required, of 


Gommissioners for the duties on offices and annuities, but they shall act, 
virtue of their several offices. All officers so acting are declared 


(§ 157) liable to the penalties on default imposed by the Acts relating to 
the assessed taxes. By § 158 the duties so directed to be detained are. 
to be stopped at such times as the sums shall be payable to the persons 
entitled. thereto. 

§ 159 enacts that, in the computation of the duty to be paid under this 
Act, no deductions shall be made save those expressly authorised, nor 


any deduction on account of any annual interest or payment, in regard. 


that a proportionate part of such duty is allowed to be deducted on 
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making: such payment, nor on account of any diminution of capital or 
loss in trade, &c., from the salary of any office or employment. 

In case of any difference arising between parties ($ 160) as to the 
deduction of any payment on any interest, rent-charge, quit-rent, &c., 
the Commissioners are empowered to decide what deductions are to be 
made on account of the duties. 

All inspectors and surveyors, by § 161, are to have access to returns 
and assessments, with liberty to amend them, and to make surcharges ; 
which, if confirmed (§ 162), and shall have been made in consequence of 
no'return or of an improper one, shall be in treble duty, but upon appeal 
the whole or any part of'the treble duty may be remitted, although they 
confirm the’ whole or a part of the surcharge ; the whole of the surplus 
arising from the surcharge or treble duty to be paid to the proper officer, 
and the amount’of such increase of duty is: to be certified to the Com- 
missioners of Stamps and Taxes, who have the power to reward the 
inspector or surveyor who has caused the increase. 

§ 163 declares the exemption from the payment of this duty of all 
persons whose total annual income is under 150/.; and § 164 details the 
manner in which the exemption is to be claimed, but if any inspector or 
surveyor object to the claim, it is to be determined upon by the general 
Commissioners. On proof being afforded (§ 165) that persons entitled 
to exemption have been charged with any of the duties by deduction 


from any annuity, dividend, rent, &c., the Commissioners are to grant a. 


certificate thereof, which shall authorise the collector or receiver, or the 
sub-distributor of stamps, to repay the amount’ of the duties so deducted. 
The penalty for making a fraudulent claim of exemption (§ 166) is 207. 


and treble the amount of duty, and for any person knowingly assisting 
in such fraud 507, 


The income arising from lands, hereditaments, &c., in the occupation 


of the owners, is to be estimated (§ 167) with reference to claims for. 


exemption at one-half the full value in England, and one-third in Scot- 
land, the same to be added to the full annual value to form the aggre- 
gate income. Leases of or compositions for tithes to be estimated at 
one-fourth of the amount. 


Joint tenants, &e., may, by § 168, severally claim abatements, but the 


profits are not to be charged separately in respect to the occupation of 


lands where they are let or underlet. 


Claims for exemption (§ 169) are to be made to the Commissioners of 


the district where the claimant resides; or in the case of offices, pen- 
sions, &c., to the Commissioners of the department. Persons residing 
out of Great Britain may claim exemption by affidavits ; and claims 


may be made (§ 170) by guardians, trustees, agents, &c., on account.of 
others. 


§ 171 empowers ‘the Commissioners to grant relief in any case where, 


by error or mistake, parties have been subjected to a double assessment. 
The Commissioners are directed, by § 172, within one calendar month 
after the first day of hearing appeals, to issue duplicates of the assess- 
ments, charged at ‘the rates mentioned in the schedules of this Act, to. 
the collectors, together with their warrants for collecting the same. _ 
Parents and guardians, by § 173, are rendered liable for infants, and. 
executors for persons dying, in all cases where they are chargeable, 
§ 174 declares, in England, parishes to be liable for the collectors pay- 
ing over the amount of duties collected under Schedules A,B, and D, to 
the proper officer for receipt of the same, and in case of any neglect, default, 
or failure of’ such collector, the arrears are to be re-assessed as soon after 
the diseovery’as conveniently may be, to be collected to 
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the amount of each person’s ass¢ssment in that year in which the default 
was made. 

§ 175 enacts that if this Act does not come into operation till after the 

time appointed for any of the payments of the duties, the Commissioner 
may appoint days for paying such arrears, so that not less than the amount 
of two quarterly payments shall be made on each quarter till all the 
arrears are discharged. 
_. The assessments are declared to be for one year (§ 176) payable in 
England by four instalments; such year to commence from April 5, 
1842, and the payments to be made on or before the 20th of June, the 
20th of September, the 20th of December, and the 20th of March ; and 
in Scotland by two half-yearly instalments on or before the 20th of 
September and the 20th of March, 

If any person (§ 177) come to reside in any parish in which they have 
not been before charged, the assessor is to give them notice in writing 
to declare where they were charged, or to deliver a statement for the 
purpose of being assessed ; neglecting to make which, or making a 
fraudulent one, subjects such person to a penalty of 207. Any person, 
also, removing out of a parish or place without first discharging the 
arrear, or leaving it unpaid for twenty days after the appointed time 
for payment, and not leaving sufficient goods to satisfy the claim, is 
subject to a penalty of 20/.; the arrears may also be levied by distress in 
the district where the party resides, and if not so levied or collected may 
be recovered as a debt, with all costs and charges. 

Any person fraudulently changing his residence, or converting his 
property to avoid payment, or delivering false statements, or being guilty 
of any other fraud (§ 178), shall become chargeable in treble the amount 
of the duty, and treble the difference of the sum charged and the sum 
found to be due. 

Receipts for payments under this Act ($179) are declared exempt 
from the stamp-duty. 

Any person wilfully and corruptly giving false evidence in any matter 
or thing under this Act, or swearing or affirming falsely, is declared 
(§ 180) liable to the penalties provided for wilful and corrupt perjury, 
and any indictment for the same is to be tried in the county where the 
offence was committed. 

Persons convicted of being guilty of forging or altering. certificates or 
receipts given under this Act (§ 181) shall be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and be transported for fourteen years. 

§ 182 prescribes the necessary evidence to be given in court on any 
trial or indictment of persons being actually commissioners or officers for 
the execution of this Act. . 

§ 183 declares the allowance to be made to the officers employed in 
collecting the duties under this Act. The assessors and collectors are to 
have threepence in the pound for all moneys paid to the proper officer 
for receipt, to be divided in each separate collection in equal proportions 
between the assessors and collectors. The clerk to the Commissioners 
who shall have borne the incidental expenses of preparing the assess- 
ments, warrants, &c. &c., is to have twopence in the pound on all duties 
so assessed, but, if he have not borne the incidental expenses, one penny 
in the pound only; no person to be entitled to any part of the same ex- 
cept the assistant clerk (if any), whose compensation shall be appor- 
tioned by the Commissioners; no fee or gratuity, on any pretence. what- 
ever, to be taken by such clerk for anything done under or by authority 
of this Act; but no compensation is to be. made to any collector or 
assessor for any duties stopped by the Bank. of England, or paid into 
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the Bank of England by persons or corporations intrusted with pay- 
ments of annuities, dividends, &c., out of the public revenue, other than 
what shall be directed by the Commissioners for the Treasury; but 
those Commissioners may allow the clerk, in addition, any sum not ex- 
ceeding a penny in the pound on duties which have been discharged on 
claims for exemption. 

The non-payment of duties charged under this Act (§ 184) is not to 
disqualify persons from voting at elections for members of parliament. 

Penalties and duties under this Act are declared (§ 185) to be reco- 
verable under the Acts relating to the duties of assessed taxes. 

All moneys arising from these duties are directed (§ 186) to be paid 
into the Bank of England, and transferred to the credit of her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, and: the Commissioners of the Treasury are to settle the 
allowances for commissioners, surveyors, and other officers, and are to 
discharge all incidental expenses. 

Letters-patent, grants, &c. (§ 187), are not to exempt any person from 
payments under the provisions of this Act. 

188 declares that the provisions applied to any particular schedule 
may be extended to another schedule in charging the duty. 

§ 189 contains Schedule F, in which is given the form of the oaths to 
be taken by the commissioners, and by the inspectors, surveyors, asses- 
sors, collectors, and clerk, acting in respect of the duties under Sche- 
dule D. 

§ 190 is Schedule G, containing the rules to be observed in making 
returns under Schedules A and B. ; 

§ 191 declares what number of Commissioners are competent to exe- 
cute any of the powers given by this Act; § 192 defines the construction 
of the terms used therein; § 193 limits the duration of the Act to 
April 6, 1845, but continues the powers for the recovery of arrears; 
and § 194 provides that it may be amended or repealed during the 
session. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
_ [5 and 6 Vict. c. 36.—22nd June, 1842.] 


An Act for Regulating the Sale of Waste Land belonging to the Crown 
in the Australian Colonies. 


This Act, which is declared to apply to the colonies of New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, is for establishing an uniform system of disposing of the 
waste lands throughout these colonies. For this purpose it is provided 
that in future no such lands shall be alienated by Her Majesty, or by any 
one acting under her authority, except by sale, and in the manner di- 
rected by this Act. This is not, however, to be understood to apply to 
land retained or bestowed for public purposes, such as roads, places of 
public worship, schools, places of public recreation or of interment, or 
for the use or benefit of the aboriginal inhabitants; nor to any grant 
made to military or naval settlers; nor to prevent the governors from 
granting licences to pasture on any waste ground, or to fell timber on 
the same, for any term not exceeding twelve months ; but such lands 
are not to be sold until the time of the licence has expired. That all 
land shall be surveyed and mapped before it is sold, and then sold in 
lots not exceeding an area of one superficial mile, except where any 
person or persons shall offer to purchase a block of unsurveyed land 
comprising not less than 20,000 acres, at a price not less than the lowest 
upset price per acre. The governor for the time being of each colony 
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is authorized to convey the lands so purchased in fee-simple, or for any 
less estate or interest. The sales are directed to take place quarterly at 
least, and as much more frequently as the governor may think proper ; 
public notice of the time and place of the sale, and the situation and 
nature of the lands, with their upset prices, must be given by the go- 
vernor at some time within three months preceding the sale, or the 
sale will not be legal. In every such sale the lands are to be divided 
into three classes, town lots, suburban lots, and country lots; the first 
to include lands within the limits of any existing town, or within any 
locality designed by the governor as the site of any town to be erected ; 
the second, all lands within the distance of five miles from the nearest 
point of any existing or contemplated town ; and the third, all lands 
not comprised in those classes. The governor, however, has the power 


-of varying the arrangements in some degree. One pound per acre is 


declared to be the lowest upset price per acre, and this price may be 
raised by the governor on making proclamation of such increase. The 
Privy Council also have the power of making such increase in price, and 
of disallowing any increase made by the governor, within six months 
of their knowledge of the same, but if not then disallowed the price 
cannot be afterwards decreased either by them or the governor. The 


.governor may also, at any sale, affix a higher than the upset-price to 


‘any part not exceeding one-tenth of the land in the third class, and 
to the whole of the land in the first and second classes. Lands in these 
two classes are not to be sold in any manner except by auction, but 
those in the third may be sold by the governor by private contract, if 
they have been first offered to sale by auction without being sold, but 
not at a price less than that at which they were put up to auction. At 
the sales by auction one-tenth of the price is to be paid down, and the 
remainder within one calendar month, or the deposit to be’ forfeited, 
and the bargain voided. Money may be paid for lands into the Trea- 


-sury in England for which the parties may receive certificates, which will 


be received in payment by the governor of the colony for lands pur- 

y private contract. The expenses of 
making surveys, for management, and of sale, are to be the primary 
charges upon the land revenues ; the gross proceeds of their sale are to be 
applied to the public service of the colony, but one-half ‘at least is to be 
appropriated to the purposes of promoting emigration under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Treasury. Existing contracts are saved from the 
operation of the Act, ar.d it is ordered to take effect from the day on 
which a governor of ary of the colonies shall receive a copy of the Act, 


Which he shall notify by a proclamation. 


JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES. 


[5'and 6 Vict., c. 38.—30th June, 1842.] 
An Act to Define the Jurisdiction of Justices in General and Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace, 
Declares that after the passing of this Act neither the justices of the 
peace acting in and for any county, riding, division, or liberty, nor the re- 
corder of any borough, shall, at any session of the peace, or at any ad- 
journment thereof, try any person or persons for any treason, murder, 
or capital felony, or for any felony which, when committed by a person 
not previously convicted of felony, is punishable by transportation be- 


yond the seas for life, or for any of the following offences (that is to say): 
1. Misprision of treason. ; ; 
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2. Offences against the Queen’s title, prerogative, person, or go- 
vernment, or against either house of parliament. 

3. Offences subject to the penalties of premunire. 

4, Blasphemy and offences against religion. 

5. Administering or taking unlawful oaths. 

6. Perjury and subornation of perjury. 

7. Making or suborning any other person to make a false oath, 
affirmation, or declaration, punishable as perjury or as 2 misdemeanor. 

8. Forgery. 

9. Unlawfully and maliciously setting fire to crops of corn, grain, 
or pulse, or to any part of a wood, coppice, or plantation of trees, or to 
any heath, gorse, furze, or fern. 

10. Bigamy, and offences against the laws relating to marriage. “ 

11. Abduction of women and girls. 

12. Endeavouring to conceal the birth of a child. 

13. Offences against any provision of the laws relating to bankrupts 
and insolvents. 

14. Composing, printing, or publishing blasphemous, seditious, or 

15. Bribery. 

16. Unlawful combinations and conspiracies, except conspiracies or 
combinations to commit any offence which such justices or recorder 
respectively have or has jurisdiction to try when committed by one 

erson. 

17. Stealing or fraudulently taking, or injuring, or destroying records 
or documents belonging to any court of law or equity, or relating to 
any proceeding therein. 

18. Stealing or fraudulently destroying or concealing wills or tes- 
tamentary papers, or any document or written instrument being or con- 
taining evidence of the title to any real estate or any interest in lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments. - 

But nothing herein contained shall be construed to give authority to 
the justices of the peace acting in and for the cities of London and 
Westminster, the liberty of the Tower of London, the borough of South- 
wark, and the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, to try 
any person or persons for any offence committed or alleged to be com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, which 
such justices are restrained from trying under the provisions of the Act 
4 and 5 Will. IV., c.'36, intituled “An Act for Establishing a New 
Court for the Trial of Offences committed in. the Metropolis and Parts 
adjoining.” 

It also provides that indictments found at the session may be removed 
into superior courts, and prisoners may be removed by habeas corpus ; 
recognizances are declared to be obligatory to appear at assizes, and 
courts of quarter-session have power given them to divide such courts, 
so that two or more justices may sit apart. 


COPYRIGHT ACT. 
[5.and 6 Vict.,.c.45—Ist July, 1842.] 
An Act to Amend the Law of Copyright. 


This Act, after repealing former Acts,.and defining the meaning of 
the words book and copyright, declares that from its passing the copy- 
right.of every book published in the lifetime of its.author shall endure 
for his natural life, and for seven years from the time of his death, but 
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if that term expire earlier than forty-two years from the first publication, 
then to endure for the said term of forty-two years; for which term also 
any work published after the author’s death shall continue to be the 
property of the proprietor of the author’s manuscript ; and in cases of 
subsisting copyright, the term is to be extended, except where it shall 
belong to an assignee for other considerations than’ natural love ‘and 
affection, in which case it shall cease at the expiration of the present 
term, unless its extension be agreed to between the proprietor and the 
author; but the judicial committee of the privy council may license the 
re-publication of any book which the proprietor refuses to publish after 
the death of the author, subject to such conditions as they may think fit. 

A perfect printed copy of the whole of every book printed after the 
passing of this Act, and of any subsequent edition published with addi- 
tions or alterations, is to be delivered within one calendar month after 
publication to the British Museum, between ten and four o’clock of the 
day, on any day except Sundays, and Ash. Wednesday, Good Friday, 
and Christmas Day, to the officer appointed to receive the same; and a 
copy of every book, to be delivered in like manner within a month after 
demand, to the officer of the Stationers’ Company for the following 
libraries, viz. the Bodleian, the Public Library at Cambridge, the Fa- 
culty of Abvocates at Edinburgh, and that of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
or the publishers may deliver the copies direct to the libraries, instead of 
doing so to the Stationers’ Company; the neglect of delivering such 
copies to subject the party to a penalty of 5/., to be recovered by any 
authorised officer in an action of debt. A book of registry is to be kept 
at Stationers’ Hall; such registry to be open to inspection on payment 
of 1s. for every entry which shall be searched for or inspected, and a 
certificate of the same is to be given by the clerk when required, on 
payment of 5s., such certificate to be received in all courts as prima facie 
proof of the proprietorship or copyright of such work. Making or 
causing to be made any false entry, to subject the party to the penalties 
of an indictable misdemeanor. 

After the passing of this Act, the proprietor of any copyright, on pay- 
ment of 5s., may require an entry to be made in the registry of the title, 
time of first publication, names and abodes of the publisher and pro- 
prietor, in a prescribed form, and such proprietor may assign his interest, 
or a part thereof, by making an entry of the same in the registry, such 
assignment to have the force of a deed, without being subject to any 
stamp orduty. Persons aggrieved by any entry in the book of registry 
may apply to a court of law in term, or to a judge in vacation, who may 
order such entry to be varied or expunged. 

Any person pirating any such work is rendered liable to a special 
action, and the defendant is required to give the plaintiff notice of the 
objections to the ‘plaintiff's title on which he means to rely; and no 
person, except'the proprietor, shall be allowed to import into the British 
dominions, for sale or hire, any copyright book reprinted elsewhere, 
under penaity of forfeiture of the book; the officers of customs or excise 
are also empowered to seize such books, and persons so offending, con- 
victed before two justices, are liable to a penalty of 10/. and double the 
value of every copy of the book so imported, bl. to the officer, and the 
remainder of the penalty to the proprietor. 

The copyright in encyclopedias, reviews, magazines, periodical works, 
and works published in a: series, is vested inthe proprietors as if they 
were the authors under this Act; but in the case of essays, articles, 
or portions forming part of and first published in reviews, magazines, 
&c., the right-of republishing to revert to the author after twenty-eight 
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years. for the remainder of the term given by this Act, but this is not, to, 
affect any, person who shall have reserved his right of publishing. his 
articles: in. a separate form. Such serial. works may be entered as a 
whole at once in the registry at Stationers’ Hall, and, have the continued 
benefit of such registration. 
The provisions of the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c, 15, and of this Act, are 
declared to extend to musical, compositions, and also to the liberty of 
representing dramatic pieces and musical compositions; the proprietors 
of the right of dramatic representation to be entitled to all the remedies 
given by3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 15; and the assignment of the copyright of 
dramatic pieces is not to convey the right of representation. ee 
All copies of books pirated are to become the property of the pro- 
prietor of the copyright, and may be recovered by action, with damages 
for their detention; but no proprietor of copyright commencing after 
the passing of this Act shall sue or maintain any action for any infringe- 
ment thereon before making an entry in the book of registry ; the omis- 
sion of the entry, however, not to affect the title in the copyright, but 
only the right to sue, and nothing herein to prejudice the remedies which 
the proprietor of the sole liberty of representing any dramatic piece may 
have under the 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 15, although no entry be made of 
it in the book of registry. 
5 All copyrights are declared to be personal property, and capable of 
equest. 


In any action or suit the defendant may plead the general issue ; and: 


all actions, suits, &c. for offences against this Act must be brought. 
within twelve months after the commission of the offence, but such. 
limitation not to extend to actions brought for non-delivery of copies of 


books to the British Museum and the libraries named. 

The rights and privileges of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and their colleges, the four universities of Scotland, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the colleges of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, are not 
to be affected by any of the provisions of this Act, nor any subsisting 


rights, contracts, or engagements. The Act is to extend to the United. 


Kingdom, and to every part of the British dominions. , 


CUSTOMS’ ACT. 
[5 and 6 Vict., c, 47,—0th July, 1842.7 
An Act to Amend the Laws relating to the Customs. 


Most of the provisions of this Act involve too much of detail to caiabhe ” 


an abstract to be of any practical use. Dealers in tobacco, timber, &c. 
must necessarily have recourse to the Act itself for their guidance. The 
main feature of it, the reduction of duties, is given in the table at’ the 
end of the Act, and this will be found in another part of the yolume, 
(see p. 81). Caps, 49 and 56 also relate to the same subject... es 


PROTECTION OF HER MAJESTY’S PERSON, | 


[5 and 6 Vict , c. 51.—16th July, 1842.] 

An Act for Providing for the better Security of Her Majesty's Person. 

This Act, without altering the Acts relating to high treason, 
that if any person shall wilfully discharge to 
point, aim, or present at or near to the person of the Queen, 
pistol, or any other description of fire-arms, or other arms whatsoever. 
whether the same shall or shall not contain any explosive or destructive 
material, or shall discharge or cause to be discharged, or attempt to dis- 
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charge or cause to be discharged, any explosive substance or material 
near to the person of the Queen ;*or if any person shall ‘wilfully strike or 
strike at, or attempt to strike or to strike at, the person of the Queen, 
with any offensive weapon, or in any other manner whatsoever; or if 
any person shall wilfully throw or attempt to throw any substance, 
matter, or thing whatsoever at or upon the person of the Queen, 
with intent in any of the cases aforesaid to injure the person of ‘the 
Queen, or with intent in any of the cases aforesaid to break the public 
peace, or whereby the public peace may be endangered, or with. intent 
in any of the cases aforesaid to alarm Her Majesty ; or if any person shall, 
near to the person of the Queen, wilfully produce or have any gun, 
pistol, or any other description of fire-arms, or other arms whatsoever, 
or any explosive, destructive, or dangerous matter or thing whatsoever, 
With intent to use the same to injure the person of ‘the Queen, or to 
alarm Her Majesty, every such person so offending shall be guilty of a 
high misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof in due course of law, 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the court before which the said person 
shall be so convicted, to be transported beyond the seas for the term of 
seven years, or to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding three years, and during the period of such impri- 
sonment to be publicly or privately whipped, as often and in such manner 


and form asthe said court shall order and direct, not exceeding thrice. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT. 
[5 and 6 Vict., c. 57.—30th July, 1842.] 

An Act to continue until July 31, 1847, and to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament, the Poor Law Commission ; and ‘for the further 
Amendment of the Laws relating to the Poor in England. 

By this Act the Poor Law Commission is continued ; but it is provided 


that not more than nine Assistant Commissioners are to act at any one 


time in England; but professional persons, not being Assistant Com- 
missioners, may be appointed to make special inquiries, and such persons 
are to take an oath ina prescribed form. In any charge of misconduct 
under such special inquiry, the persons accused to be allowed to be 
heard by counsel or attorney. 

Any general rule of the Commissioners is not to be considered as 
altered by any particular rule addressed to any particular parish or 
union; and any order of the Commissioners, suspending or dismissing 
any paid officer, is to take effect without the previous notice required 


by former Acts. 


Guardians may set any of the occasional poor to work in return for 
food and lodging afforded, but not to detain them against their will 
more than four hours from the hour of breakfast in the morning suc- 
ceeding their admission. Such persons refusing to work to be punished 
as vagabonds. 

Guardians and relieving officers are vested with the same powers as 
overseers in regard to lunatics. 

Where the whole of .any parish is situated more than four miles from 
the place of meeting of the guardians of the union, the Commissioners 
may, on application from the guardians, form it. into a separate district, 
and direct the guardians to form a committee from amongst themselves 
to receive applications, and to inquire into the cases of persons requiring 
relief, and to report to the guardians thereon. 

The Commissioners are empowered to decide on cases of disputed 
elections of guardians; to be final, unless application for a writ of 
certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench during the term next after 
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the issuing of their order; and in case of guardians not being elected at 
any annual ‘election, the guardians of the previous-year are to continue 
to act; but the Commissioners may accept the resignation of a guardian, 
and order a new election ; the remaining guardians being empowered to 
act, notwithstanding any vacancy, however occasioned, and no defect in 
the election or qualification to' render the proceedings of the board void. 

Paid officers, or any one receiving emolument from the poor-rates, or 
who ‘may have been dismissed from the same within five years, are 
ineligible for guardians ; but ex officio guardians are not incompetent to 
act as justices. 

Guardians and district boards can hold ‘property as corporate’ bodies. 

In‘case of any complaint, claim, or application to a justice or justices, 
a copy of the minutes, signed by the chairman, with the seal of the board, 
and countersigned by the clerk, is to be legal proof of such complaint, &c. ; 
and in like manner they may authorise their clerk to take any necessary 
legal proceedings. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[5 and 6 Vict., c. 76.—30th July, 1842.] 
An Act for ihe Government of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 


The provisions of this Act are confined to New South Wales, except 
the last clause. A legislative council is established herein, to consist of 
thirty-six members, twelve to be appointed by Her Majesty, and twenty- 
four to be elected from defined districts, and in a prescribed manner. 
The voters are to be the natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, under no 
legal disqualification, in possession of property of the value of 200/., or 
the occupancy of a house of the clear annual value of 20/, for six months 
previous to the date of the writ for such election. The qualification for 
members of the council is to be an estate of freehold in New South Wales 
of the yearly value of 100/., or of the value of 2000/. sterling money. 
The governor is to fix the time and place of meeting of such legislative 
council, and there shall be a session at least once in every year, so that 
a period of twelve months shall not intervene between each; every such 
council to continue for five years, and no longer, but subject to be pro- 
rogued or dissolved by the governor. The council are to elect a speaker ; 
and one+third of the members, at least, must be present for the transac- 
tion of business.. They are empowered to make laws for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the colony, so far as they are not 
repugnant to the laws of England; and they are not to interfere with 
the appropriation or sale of lands belonging to the crown, or with the 
revenue thence arising. The governor may present bills or laws for the 
approval of the council, and he may withhold or refuse his assent to bills 
passed by them. Bills assented to are to become law, but may be dis- 
annulled by order in council any time within two years after such bill 
has been received in England by the secretary of state: bills on which 
the governor has reserved his assent not to become law until Her Ma- 
jesty’s assent has been received. 

The whole of the revenue arising in the colony from taxes and duties 
are appropriated to the service of the colony, but to be charged with the 
expense of the collection and management, and to. the payment yearly 
to her Majesty of 33,0007. for the civil and judicial services, and 30,000/. 
for public worship ; the items of the civil service to be laid before the 
council; 

The governor is also empowered: to incorporate the inhabitants of 
every county, or other division, as he may think fit, and form district 
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councils therein, for the local and municipal government thereof, such 
council to be elective, in numbers. varying according to the population of 
the district, the qualifications of members and electors to be the same as 
in the case of the legislative council ; they are not to continue in office 
for more than three years unless re-elected, and are to be presided over 
by a warden appointed by the governor. These councils are empowered 
to make laws— 

For making, maintaining, or improving any new or existing road, 
street, bridge, or other convenient communication and: means of 
passage through the district, or for stopping up, altering, or diverting 
any road, street, or communication within the limits of the district: 

For building, repairing, and furnishing public buildings : Pane 

For the purchase of such real and personal property situate within the 

_ district as shall be required, in the opinion of the council, for the 
use of the inhabitants thereof: 

For the sale of such part of the real aud personal property belongin: 

_ to the district as shall have ceased, in the opinion of the council, to 
be useful to the inhabitants : 

For the management of all property belonging to the district : 

For providing the means of defraying such expenses of or connected 
with the administration of justice and police within the district as 
are or shall be hereinafter by law directed to be defrayed by the 
district, or out of the district funds: 

_ For providing for the establishment and support of schools : 

For raising, assessing, levying, and appropriating such monies as shall 
be required for the purpose of carrying into effect all or any of the 
objects for which the said district councils respectively shall be em- 
powered to make orders and bye-laws, which monies shall be raised, 
either by means of tolls to be paid in respect of any public work 
within the district, or by means of rates and assessments to be 
assessed and levied on real or personal property, or both, within 
the district, or in respect of such property upon the owners and 
occupiers thereof: 

For the collecting and accounting for all tolls, rates, and assessments 

imposed or raised under the authority of any such council, and of 
the revenues belong to the district: 

For imposing and determining reasonable penalties to be recovered 
from such persons as, having been elected to offices herein pro- 
vided, shall refuse to serve the same, or refuse or neglect to take 
and subscribe such oaths of office as shall by law be required to be 
taken by such officers respectively : 

For determining the amount and time of payment of all salaries or 
other remuneration of district officers to be appointed under the 

_ authority of this Act: 

For providing for any other matters which shall be specially subjected 
to the direction and control of the said district councils respectively 

__ by any law of the governor and legislative council of the colony : 

But no bye-law to impose any punishment of imprisonment, nor any 
penalty above 10/7. nor to levy any rate or assessment on crown pro- 
perty. And all bye-laws to be ratified by the governor before they can 
be carried into effect. ord 

A power is reserved to enable her Majesty to grant a constitution to 

colonies not comprised within the limits of the colony of New South 


Wales ; and the last clause repeals so much of previous Acts as interfere 
with this, and declares the remainder and’so much as relates to Yan 
Diemen’s Land permanent. = 
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STAMP DUTIES... 
_ [5 & 6 Vict., c. 79-—5th August, 1842,] 

An Act to Repeal the Duties payable on Stage Carriages and on Passengers 
conveyed upon Railways,and certain other Stamp Duties in Great Britain, 
and to Grant other Duties in lieu thereof ; and also to Amend the Laws 
relating to the Stamp Duties. vi : 
This Act repeals all previous Acts so far as they interfere with the 

duties imposed by this ; and imposes others as detailed in the schedule 

appended, It.also enacts, among other minor alterations, that carriages 
plying for hire without plates may be seized by any officer of the stamp 
duties, the driver to: be fined 10/., but if the owner also 20/., but this not 
to apply to mail coaches carrying not more than four outside passengers. 

No stage coach is to carry a greater number of passengers than it is 
constructed to carry, that is, allowing upon fit and proper seats a space, 
on an average, for every passenger of sixteen inches, children under five 
sitting on the lap of a person not to be considered as passengers. The 
number is to be painted on the carriage, the neglect of doing which sub- 
jects the owner to a penalty of 10/.; and the carrying of a greater num- 
ber subjects the driver to a penalty of 5/3 any constable or passenger 
may measure the seats of such carriages, the refusal to permit such mea- 
suring subjecting the person so offending to a penalty of 5/,, Any carriage, 
the roof of which is more than eight feet nine inches from the ground, 
or the bearing of which on the ground is less than four feet six inches, 
shall carry not more than five outside passengers where it is constructed 
in the whole for nine, nor more than eight outside where constructed to 
carry more than nine.and not exceeding twelve ; nor more than eleven 
where constructed for twelve and not exceeding fifteen; nor more than 
twelve where constructed for fifteen and not exceeding eighteen; nor 
more than two. additional outside for every three additional passengers 
such carriage may be constructed to carry; any transgression to subject 
the driver to a penalty of 5/. Informations to be laid within ten days 
after the committal of the offence ; the rest of the Act relates to the other 

matters included in the schedule, which are more of a private than a 


general character. | 
SCHEDULE. Duty. 
Duties on Stage Carriages— £. 8. d, 
For and in respect of every original licence to be taken out 
-yearly by the person who shall keep, use, or employ an 
stage carriage in Great Britain ; (that is to say,) for every 
And for and in respect of every supplementary licence for 
the same carriage, for which any such original licence 
shall have been granted, which shall be taken out in any 
case allowed by law during the period for which such __ 
original licence was granted = .. 0 5 
And for and in respect of every mile which any stage car- 
riage shall be. licensed to travel « O @ I 
Carriages travelling upon Railways— Arete 
For all passengers conveyed for hire upon any railway, a. 
duty of 5/. per cent. upon all sums received or charged 
for the conveyance of such passengers. 
The duties on bills of lading and charter-parties are reduced to 6d. 
and 5s. respectively, and there are also alterations made in the duties. 
on instruments of ecclesiastical preferment. 
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MINES AND COLLIERIES. 
[5 and 6 Victoria, c.'99.—10th August, 1842.] 

An Act to Prohibit the Employment:.of Women and Girls in Mines and 
‘Collieries, to Regulate the Employment of Boys, and to make other Pro- 
wisions relating to Persons working therein. 

From and after the passing of this Act it is declared that no female 
other than such as were so a at. or before its passing shall be 
employed injany mine or colliery ; from:and after three months from the 
passing of this Act no female under eighteen to be employed, and any 
indenture of apprenticeship for:such purpose shall at:such time become 
void ; and from and after March 1, 1843, no female whatever -to. be so 
employed, and all indentures of apprenticeship for that purpose are 
declared void. From ‘the said date also no males are to be employed in 
any mine or colliery who shall be under ten years of age. 

For the carrying of this Act into effect, the Secretary of State is to 
appoint inspectors of mines and collieries, who are authorised to enter 
and examine any such works, and report the state and condition thereof 
to the Secretary, and whether the provisions of this Act are observed. 

No person is in future to be apprenticed under ten years of age, nor 
for longer than eight years (except in the cases of masons, joiners, 
engine-wrights, &c., who are only occasionally employed underground) ; 
indentures contrary to the Act, and those at present in force, to be void 
on the apprentice attaining the age of eighteen. Every owner, body, or 
company employing persons contrary to the provisions of the Act to be 
liable to a penalty of not less than 5/ nor more than 10/. for each 
offence. Parents or guardians misrepresenting the age of children so 
employed are to be fined 40s., and the employer's fine may be remitted 
if incurred through such misrepresentation. These regulations, however, 
are not to apply to persons employed in or about any mine or colliery 
if the employment is aboveground. Ho 

Where there are vertical or other shafts, no steam or other engine is to 
be trusted to the care of a person under the age of fifteen, under a 
penalty of not more than 50/. nor less than 201. In the case of a windlass, 
or gin worked by a horse or other animal, the driver to be considered 
the person in charge. 

After the expiration of three months from the passing of this Act, 
proprietors of mines or collieries ave forbidden to pay workmen their 
Wages at any tavern or public-house, or in any buildings connected 
therewith. Wages so paid are to be recoverable .as if not-paid, and 
persons so paying.are subjected to.a penalty of not:more than 102 nor 
less than 5/. for each offence. ry agent, servant, or contractor may be 
summoned and fined in lieu of the owner, if proved to have -so acted 
without the knowledge of the owner. The owner is to be taken to mean 
the proprietor, or lessee, or occupier, and all partners and companies ; 
and summonses need not set forth the names of all the partners, but 
only the ostensible proprietor or occupier, or the title of the'firm or 
company; and agent is to he taken to mean any person receiving a 
salary for service or work performed in amine or:colliery. The service 
of a summons on an-agent to be deemed good service. 

Convictions of penalties under the Act may be had before two acting 
justices of the peace in England, or the sheriff in Scotland ; the penalties, 
with costs and charges, ‘to be levied by distress and sale on the goods 
and chattels of the offender; the penalties when so levied to be paid 
one-half to the informer, and the other. half to the overseers or managers 
of the parish, &c., where the offence is committed. In default of there being. 
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no sufficient distress, persons may be imprisoned in the common gaol or 
house of correction (with or without hard labour as the justices or 
sheriff shall deem meet) for any time not exceeding two calendar 
months. Inhabitants of parishes, to whom part of the penalties would 
accrue, are not to be considered incompetent as *witnesses, nor is any 
distress to be considered unlawful for want of form; but persons 
aggrieved may recover full satisfaction for special damage by action in 
the proper courts of law; but the defendant, however, may tender 
satisfaction either before the action is brought or afterwards into court. 
Any person also may appeal from a conviction before the justices to the 
next quarter sessions, on giving security for his appearance, and convic- 
tions are not to be quashed for want of form, nor removable by certiorari 
into the superior courts. 


DESIGNS (COPYRIGHT.) 
[5 and 6 Victoria, c. 100.—10th August, 1842.] 


An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to the Copyright of 
Designs for ornamentiny Articles of Manufacture. . 


From Sept. 1, 1842, the former Acts relating to Copyrights in Designs 
are declared to be repealed in favour of the present Act, except as 
regards existing copyrights, and as to the Acts relating to sculpture, 
models, and casts, the Acts relating to which remain unchanged. 

The grant of copyright is then given to any new and original design, 
whether’ applicable to the ornamenting of any article of manufacture, or 
of any substance, artificial or natural, or partly artificial and partly 
natural, and that whether such design be so\applicable for the pattern, 
or for the shape or configuration, or for the ornament thereof, or for any 
two or more of such purposes, and by whatever means such design may 
be so applicable, whether by printing, or by painting, or by embroidery, 
or by weaving, or by sewing, or by modelling, or by casting, or by em- 
bossing, or by engraving, or by staining, or by any other means what- 
soever, manual, mechanical, or chemical, separate or combined; and 
it enacts that the proprietor of every such design, not previously pub- 
lished, either within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
or elsewhere, shall have the sole right to apply the same to any articles 
of manufacture, or to any such substances as aforesaid, provided the 
same be done within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the respective terms hereinafter mentioned, such respective terms-to 
be computed from the time of such design being registered according to 
this Act.; (that is to say,) 

In respect of the application of any such design to ornamenting any 
article of manufacture contained in the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, eighth, or eleventh of the classes following, for the term 
of three years: . 

In respect of the application of any such design to ornamenting any 
article of manufacture contained in the seventh, ninth, or tenth of 
the classes following, for the term of nine calendar months ; 

In respect of the application of any such design to ornamenting any 
article of manufacture or substance contained in the twelfth or 
thirteenth of the classes following, for the term of twelve.calendar 
months: 

Class 1.—Articles of. manufacture composed wholly or:chiefly of 
any metal or mixed metals: 
Class 2.—Articles of manufacture composed wholly or. chiefly of 

wood :. 
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Class 3.—Articles of manufacture composed wholly or chiefly of 


glass: 
oe 4.—Articles of manufacture composed wholly or chiefly of 
earthenware : 

Class 5.— Paper hangings : 

Class 6.—Carpets : 

Class 7.—Shawls, if the design be applied solely by printing, or 
by any other process by which colours are or may hereafter be 
produced upon tissue or textile fabrics : 

Class 8.—Shawls not comprised in Class 7 : 

Class 9.—Yarn, thread, or warp, if the design be applied by 
printing, or by any other process by which colours are or may 
hereafter be produced : 

Class 10.—Woven fabrics, composed of linen, cotton, wool, silk, 
or hair, or of any two or more of such materials, if the design 
be applied by printing, or by any other process by which 
colours are or may hereafter be produced upon tissue or textile 
fabrics, excepting the articles included in Class 11 : 

Class 11.—Woven fabrics, composed of linen, cotton, wool, silk, 
or hair, or of any two or more of such materials, if the design 
be applied by printing, or by any other process by which 
colours are or may hereafter be produced upon tissue or textile 
fabrics, such woven fabrics being or coming within the de- 
scription technically called furnitures, and the repeat of the 
aeein whereof shall be more than twelve inches by eight 
inches : 

Class 12.—Woven fabrics, not comprised in any preceding class: 

Class 13.—Lace, and any article of manufacture or substance 
not comprised in any preceding class. : 

' ‘The remainder of the Act consists of clauses providing for the regis- 
tration of designs, for the transference of property in them, of penalties 


for infringement on such copyright, and other provisions for carrying 
the Act into effect. 


COLONIAL PASSENGERS. 


[5 and 6 Vic. c. 107.—12th August, 1842.] _ 

An Act to Regulate the Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels. 

By this Act it is provided that no ship carrying passengers, leaving 
any port or place in the United Kingdom for any port or place out of 
Europe, and not within the Mediterranean, shall carry more persons on 
board than in the proportion of three persons to every five tons of its 
registered burthen, the master and crew being included; and that no 
such ship shall, whatever be the tonnage thereof,-carry more passengers. 
on board than in the following proportion to the space occupied by them 
and appropriated for their use, and unoccupied by stores not being the 
personal luggage of passengers—(that is to say), on the lower deck or 
platform one passenger for every ten clear superficial feet, if such ship 
is not to pass within the Tropics; but if it is, then one passenger for 
every twelve superficial feet, if the voyage is computed not to exceed 
twelve weeks; and one passenger for every fifteen superficial feet, if it is 
computed to exceed twelve weeks; and under the poop and on the 
orlop deck, if any, one passenger for every thirty superficial feet in all 
ceases; and if any ship shall carry any passengers beyond these propor- 
tions, the master of such ship shall be liable, on conviction, to the payment — 
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of a penalty not exceeding 5/. And no ship shall carry passengers 
unless she have lower or hold-beams forming part of the permanent 
structure of the vessel, and also a lower deck or platform, of which the 
under surface shall not be lower than three inches above the bottom of 
the lower beams, and properly and substantially secured to the same, 
nor unless such lower deck or platform shall be of not less than one and 
a half inch in thickness; nor unless such ship shall be of the height of 
six feet at the least between the upper deck and the lower deck or plat- 
form ; nor carry passengers on the orlop-deck, unless the height between 
such orlop-deck and the deck immediately above the same.be six feet 
atleast; nor shall any such ship have more than two tiers of berths, 
and the interval between the floor of the berths and the deck or plat- 
form beneath them shall not be less than six inches; the berths to be 
securely constructed, and their dimensions not to be less than six feet 
in length and eighteen inches in width for each passenger. 

On board every ship carrying passengers there shall be issued daily a 
supply of water at the rate of at least three quarts for each passenger per 
day, and there shall also be issued, not less often than. twice a-week, a 
supply of provisions after the rate of seven pounds of bread, biscuit, 
flour, oatmeal, or rice per week, one-half at least of the supply to con- 
sist of bread or biscuit ; potatoes may be employed to the extent of the 
remaining half of the supply, five pounds of potatoes being computed as 
equal to one pound of the other articles; such issues to be made through- 
out the whole voyage, including the time of detention, if any, at any 
port or place before the end of such voyage ; and no ship proceeding on 
any such voyage shall be cleared out until there shall be laden and on 
board ‘such quantity of pure water, and of good and. wholesome pro- 
visions of the requisite kind, as shall be sufficient to allow of the issues 
aforesaid during the period assigned to such voyage. If calling at any 
intermediate port or place, the supply to be computed to such place, and 
the requisite quantity to be there replaced, and certified by the proper 
officer. 

The number of weeks deemed to be necessary for the voyage of any 
ship, according to her destination, shall be determined by the following 
rule of computation:— 

For a voyage to North America, except the west coast thereof, ten 
weeks. 

For a voyage to the West Indies, including under that term the Ba- 
hama Islands and British Guiana, ten weeks. : 

For a voyage to any part of the continent of Central or South. 
America, except the west coast thereof, and except British Guiana, 
twelve weeks. 

For a voyage to the west coast of Africa, twelve weeks. 

For a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope or the Falkland Islands, 


fifteen weeks. 

For a voyage to the Mauritius, eighteen weeks. 

For a voyage to Western Australia, twenty weeks. 

For a voyage to any other of the Australian colonies, twenty-two 
weeks. 

For a voyage to New Zealand, twenty-four weeks. Leap? id 

Two chitiyent each under the age of fourteen, to be deemed equal to 
one passenger, and children under one year not to be included in the 

Before any ship shall be cleared out the Government Emigration 
Agent at ‘ports where there is such an officer, or the Collector or Comp- 
trollers of Customs, shall survey the provisions and water provided for 
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the consumption of the passengers, and shali ascertain that the same are 
in a sweet and good condititn; and shall also ascertain that, over and 
above the same, there is on board an ample supply of water and stores for 
the victualling of the crew of the ship and other persons on board. The 
sea-worthiness of the vessel is also to be ascertained before its sailing, and 
~ and sufficient boats are to be carried in proportion to the tonnage. 

opies of this Act are also to be kept on board such vessels, and are to 
be produced when demanded. 

In every vessel (except those to North America) carrying 100 pas- 
sengers, or 50 passengers if the voyage be longer than twelve weeks, a 
medical practitioner, with a proper supply of medicines, &c., is to be 
carried; and in every other ship, a proper’supply of medicines, with 
directions for using them, shall be taken. The sale of spirits to any pas- 
senger during the yoyage is prohibited under a penalty of 100/. 

A list of the passengers is‘to be made out and delivered in duplicate 
to the custom-house officer before clearing out, anda separate additional 
list of any passengers received after clearing out. 

Brokers or agents, with respect to passengers to any part of North 
America, are not to act until licensed at the petty or quarter-session of 
the district in which they reside, such licences, when granted, to be no- 
tified to the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, to whom 
twenty-one days’ notice is also to be given of the intention of any person 
to apply for such licence; and any such licensed broker, acting without 
written authority from principals, or obtaining money fraudulently under 
pretence of procuring a passage for any person, to forfeit his licence and 
incur a penalty not exceeding 107. Written receipts are to be given by 
every person receiving money for a passage to North America under the 
like penalties. Any person losing their passage through the neglect of 
the owner, charterers, or master of a vessel in which they may have 
hired a passage, and who shall not be forwarded within a reasonable 
time by some other equally eligible vessel to the same destination, being 
paid subsistence money in the mean time, may recover any sums paid 
for such passage on application to justices, with such further sums, not 
exceeding 10/., as the said justices may think fit. And if any ship does 
not sail on the day named in the contract or agreement made with any 
passenger who shall on that day be ready to proceed on his voyage, the 
master of such ship shall victual such passenger in like manner as if the 
voyage had commenced ; and if the ship does not put to sea within two 
days from the appointed day shall be liable to pay to each passenger, in 
lieu of victualling him, the sum of ls. per day until the actual departure 
of the vessel; but not where the passengers are maintained on shore at 
the expense of the owners, nor where the delay is unavoidable by reason 
of wind or weather. 

Passengers are not to be landed, without their own previous consent, 
at any other place than the one to which they have contracted to be 
taken; and they may continue on board, and shall be there provided for 
and maintained as during the voyage, for the space of forty-eight hours 
after their arrival, unless the vessel, in the ulterior prosecution of her 
voyage, quit the port or place within such period. 

The remainder of the Act:is occupied with details for the levying and 
recovering of penalties for neglect or infringement of the provisions of 
the Act, with clauses for extending the Act to British colonies and te 
the East Indies, and to foreign vessels carrying passengers from any 
port in the United Kingdom. This Act, however, is not intended to 
apply to the class commonly known ‘by the name of cabin-passengers. 
It commenced from October 1, 1842. 
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PARISH CONSTABLES. 
[5 and 6 Victoria, c. 109.—12th August, 1842.] 
An Act for the Appointment and Payment of Parish Constables.” 


By this Act the justices of peace of every county are empowered, 
under § 4, to applot their division into suitable districts for constabulary 
purposes. For this purpose they are, at an ordinary petty sessions, to 
fix on some convenient day (which should be before the month of Fe- 
bruary yearly), for a preliminary meeting to take into consideration the 
expediency of uniting together any adjoining parishes, or any townships 
and districts maintaining their own poor (for these are otherwise'to be 
treated as parishes, § 26), and for annexing any extra-parochial ‘places 
to the adjoining parishes, Of the day so fixed a notice to be given 
the clerk, high constable, or other person directed by the justices, to all 
the justices usually acting in the division (§ 4). 

At the meeting, the justices will annex every parish, &c., and every 
extra-parochial place, for which they do not mean to require a separate 
list of constables to some adjoining parish; and if there be an extra- 
parochial place which the justices do not think fit to annex to any parish, 
they may appoint overseers for it. 

In the first seven days of February, annually, two of the justices are 
(} 2) to issue a precept to the overseers of the several parishes to return, 
before the 24th March, a list of the number to be fixed by the justices 
of men qualified by § 5, and not exempt by $ 6, from this liability, nor 
disqualitied by § 7, to be constables for their parish. This precept may 
be issued at an ordinary petty sessions, whereat also may be fixed, as in 
the former case and by the like form, the special petty sessions’ day for 
appointing constables; and of which sessions, as in that case also, notice 
is to be given to the justices usually acting in the division (§ 1). Upon 
receipt of this precept, the overseers will (§ 3) have to summon a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the parish or parishes, &c., in vestry, to make 
out the list of qualified and liable men, with the annex of unqualified 
but willing men for constables; and the resolution for paid constables, 
which by §§ 18, 19, the vestry of the parish alone, or with any adjoining 
parish, may come to. A copy of the list to be made by the overseers, 
and fixed, the first three Sundays in March, on the doors of churches, 
chapels, and places of religious worship in the parish, and kept for free 
inspection:(§ 8), with the notice where objections will be heard (§ 8). 
The overseers will then sign, and duly return, the original list, together 
$2) the annex, and any resolution of the vestry as to paid constables 

9). 

At the appointed special petty sessions the overseers will attend and 
verify their list (§ 10), and the justices will correct and allow it (§ 10); 
and from the list.so allowed the justices will (¢ 11) choose such number 
as they think necessary to be constables for the parish. Or if there be 
a resolution of the parish alone, or with another parish, as to paid con- 
stables, and the justices approve of the salary, they may (§ 19) appoint 
such persons as they think fit to the office. The Act does not exempt 
this appointment from stamp duty. The justices will then also fix the 
day for the swearing in of constables, and summon the constables elect 
to attend and be sworn. 

At the day appointed the constables elect will attend, either themselves 
to take the office, or will produce their substitutes whom the justices 
may approve of (§ 12), and swear in to serve in their stead. ‘The names 
of the constables and substitutes sworn will form the justices” list of con- 
stables ; and their clerk will (§ 14) send this list to all the justices usually 
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acting in the division, and to the clerk of the peace, and will, it should 
seem, also send the list for each parish to the overseers, since they are 
(§ 14) to affix a copy on the parish-church doors. 

On the death or disqualification of a constable for any parish, the 
overseers are (§ 16) to give notice to some justice usually acting for the 
division. ‘The justice informed will, it is presumed, give notice to the 
next petty sessions; and the justices thereat will, by precept, require 
their clerk or some other person to give notice (§ 16) to the justices 
usually acting for the division, that at the next petty sessions the vacancy 
will be supplied. If the constable making the vacancy were a substitute 
for another, the justices will (§ 16) issue a summons to the party whose 
substitute has made the vacancy. At the petty sessions’ day so appointed 
the justices will appoint a new constable accordingly. 

The order for the payment of fees and allowances to the constables 
and clerks under this Act is to be made by the justices at petty sessions 
(§ 17) on the overseers ; and the amount will be according to the tables 
and under the regulations to be settled by the quarter sessions and 
approved by the Secretary of State. These fees and allowances will 
constitute the only source of remuneration for the constables, unless they 
have a salary, which will be payable out of the poor-rate. 
~The Act (§ 9) imposes a penalty on overseers neglecting their duty as 
to lists, &e. Section 13 imposes a penalty on constables elect not attending 
to be sworn, and for a sworn constable neglecting his duty (§ 13); and 
(by §.19) the justices at petty sessions may dismiss a paid constable.* 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 


{5 and 6 Victoria, c. 116. —12th August, 1842.] 
An Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 


This Act enables any person, not being a trader within the meaning 
of the statutes now in force as to bankrupts, or, being a trader, owing 
debts amounting in the whole to less than 200/, on giving notice to his 
creditors, and publishing the same in prescribed form and manner in 
the London Gazette, and in some local newspaper, to present a petition 
to the Court of Bankruptcy in London, or to a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts in the country, the petition to set forth any proposal for the 
payment in whole or in part of the debts, and having annexed to it a 

ll and true schedule of all his debts and the names of his creditors, 
together with a statement of the nature and amount of his property, 
and of the debts owing to him; upon which the judge or commissioner 
of the Court of Bankruptcy may grant him a protection from all process 
whatever, either against his person or property, until the appearance of 
the petitioner in court ; the estate and effects forthwith becoming vested 
in the official assignee to be nominated by the Commissioners acting in 
the matter of the said petition ; but this protection is not to prevent the 
insolvent from being arrested under a judge’s order. 

The Court of Bankruptcy is to appoint a rotation of Commissioners, 
and to make orders for regulating the hearing of petitions. ‘The Com- 
missioner, on the day fixed by a public notice, is to examine the peti- 
tioner on oath, or any creditor ‘who may attend, or any witness whom 
such petitioner or creditor may call; and he may adjourn the examina- 
tion from time to time, and summon before him any persons necessary 
for the purposes of inquiry ; if the Commissioner be satisfied with the 


- ® Printed Forms for carrying this Act into effect are prepared, and may be had of 
C. Knight and Co., publishers to the Poor Law Commission, 22, Ludgate Strect, 
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allegations of the petitioner, and that the debts were not contracted by 
fraud, breach of trust, or by any proceedings for breach of the laws, he 
may make a final order for the protection of the person of the petitioner 
from all process, and for the vesting of his estate and effects in an official 
assignee, together with an assignee to be chosen by the creditors, or for 
carrying into effect such proposal as the petitioner may have set forth in 
his petition ; and the Commissioner, if he think fit, may in such final 
order direct some allowance to be made for the support of the petitioner 
out of his effects. ' 

The remaining clauses are matters of detail for the working of the Act, 
chiefly legal. The operation of the Act commenced Noy. 1, 1842. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT. 


[5 and 6 Victoria, c. 122.—12th August, 1842.] 
An Act for the Amendment of the Law of Bankruptcy. 


This Act is appointed to come into operation from the 11th of No- 
vember, 1842, and repeals all former Acts so far as they are inconsistent 
with the operations of this (§§ 1 and 2). 

The Lord Chancellor is empowered to dispense with the bond hitherto 
required from the petitioning creditor, and fiats are to be forthwith 
transmitted to the court to which such fiat shall be directed, to be opened 
immediately, unless postponed by the court ; and if the fiat is not opened 
by the petitioning creditor within three days, the court may authorise 
the opening of the fiat on the application of any other qualified creditor 
within fourteen days, and adjudicate thereon (}§ 3 and 4). 

Any person against whom a fiat has been issued may be arrested, and 
his books and papers, &c., may be seized, on a warrant from the court, 
to be obtained on proof of probable cause for believing that he is about 
to quit England, or to remove or conceal his goods; but any one so 
arrested may apply to the court for an order on the petitioning creditor 
to shew cause why he should not be discharged, and his books, papers, 
&c., be restored, and the court may decide thereon, directing the costs 
to be paid by either party as they see fit: their order may, however, be 
appealed against in the Court of Review (§§ 5 and 6). 

No. person to be made a bankrupt by reason of. any act of bankruptcy 
committed more than twelve months prior to the issuing of the fiat. 
(§ 7.) 

we act of bankruptcy concerted between the bankrupt and any cre- 
ditor, or other person, is not to invalidate the fiat (§ 8). 

The requisite amount of a petitioning creditor's debt is declared to be 
50/., or upwards, or of two creditors for 70/., or of, three creditors for 
1002. ; and livery-stable keepers, coach-proprietors, carriers, ship-owners, 
auctioneers, apothecaries, market-gardeners, cowkeepers, brick-makers, 
alum-makers, lime-burners, and millers, are to be deemed traders, and 
liable to the statutes of bankruptcy (§§ 9 and 10). ‘ 

The creditor of any trader making an affidavit of his debt in the 
authorised court, and of his having delivered an account and. required 
payment, the court are to summon the trader to appear, to inquire of 
him whether he admits or denies the asserted debt or any part of it ; and 
any trader not attending on such summons, or refusing to, admit the 
demand, and not making a deposition on oath of his belief of having a 
good defence against the claim, or not paying, securing, or compounding 
within a certain time ; or, after signing an admission of the demand, and 
not paying, &c., within fourteen days; or, on admitting a part of a 
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demand, and not making a deposition of having a good defence as to the 
residue, and not paying the sum admitted; and as to residue not paying 
or giving security for anysum recovered, with costs, shall be deemed 
to have committed an act of bankruptcy, provided a fiat shall issue within 
two months from the filing of such affidavit (§§ 13—15). But the 
court may enlarge the time for the admission of the demand, and an 
attested admission of the debt may be filed, and have the same force as 
if signed by a trader on his appearance under summons; traders 
ices penne the court to have such costs as the court shall direct 
16—18 
( Wherever a creditor shall not recover the amount sworn~-to in his 
affidavit of debt filed against a trader, if such affidavit be made for such 
amount without probable cause, the trader is to be entitled to costs 

19). 
¢ Any trader not paying, securing, or compounding for a judgment debt, 
upon which the plaintiff might sue out execution, within fourteen days 
after notice requiring payment; or disobeying any decree or order of any 
court of equity, or order in bankruptcy or lunacy, for payment of money, 
after the service of an order for payment on a peremptory day fixed ; or 
filing a declaration of insolvency in the office of the secretary of bank- 
rupts, to be deemed to have committed an act of bankruptcy. But 
persons adjudged bankrupt are to have notice thereof before the adjudi- 
cation be advertised in the London Gazette, and to be allowed five days 
to show cause against the adjudication, and if the petitioning creditor’s 
debt, the trading, or the act of bankruptcy appear to be insufficiently 
established, the adjudication to be annulled; if cause is not shown, the 
notice is to be advertised, and sittings appointed for the surrender of the 
bankrupt, the last of which sittings shall be not less than thirty, or more 
than sixty days from the date of the advertisement, but, with the consent 
of the bankrupt, the adjudication may be advertised sooner; the bank- 
rupt is to be free from arrest in coming to surrender, and, after such 
surrender, for such time as shall be allowed by the court (by endorsements 
on the summons) for finishing his examinations, and after, until his 
certificate be allowed and confirmed ; any officer arresting and detaining 
a bankrupt who shall have shown his summons, to forfeit 57. for every 
day’s detention to the use of the bankrupt (§§ 20—23). 

If the bankrupt shall not have proceeded to dispute the fiat within 
prescribed times, or not proceeded with due diligence and effect, the 
Gazette is to be conclusive evidence of the bankruptcy, in all suits 
brought by the assignees against persons whom the bankrupt might have 
sued but for such bankruptcy, saving all rights for which proceedings 
were pending at the time of the commencement of this Act (§ 24). 

The deposition of any deceased witness to the petitioning creditor's 
debt, trading, &c., or a copy of the same, sealed with the seal of the 
court of bankruptcy, to be in all cases receivable as evidence (§ 25). 

Any debtor to the bankrupt’s estate may pay the amount due into 
court when sued by the assignees, although within the time in which the 
bankrupt may dispute the fiat: if it is not disputed in due time, the 
amount to be paid over to the assignees ; but if it is, the money to abide 
the decision of such suit or action ({ 26). 

The audits and the dividends are to be had and made whenever the 
Commissioners may appoint after the time ‘fixed for the last examination, 
subject to the notices and advertisements provided for such audits and 
dividends ; and the court may also order the payment of the wages due 
to any clerk or servant for any period not exceeding ‘three months, nor 
more than 30/,; and to any labourer or workman any sum due not’ 
exceeding 2/7, (§§ 27—29). 
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Where the Commissioners may have reason to believe that the 
property of any bankrupt has been concealed, they may grant'a search- 
warrant to search for such goods (§ 30). 

If any person be adjudged a bankrupt who may be a member of a firm, 
the court may authorise the commencement or prosecution of any suit 
in the names of the assignee and the remaining partner for the reeovery 
of any debt due to the firm; but such partner may show cause: against 
such action, and, if no. benefit is to accrue to the bankrupt, he is to be 
indemnified against the payment of costs; the court may direct the 
partner to have such part of the proceeds from any such action.as they 
may deem fit (§ 31), 

ny bankrupt not surrendering and submitting to be examined on 
the hour and day appointed for that purpose by the Commissioners, or 
not making discovery of his estate and effects; or not delivering up his 
estate and effects ; or concealing or embezzling any part of his estate, 
to the value of 10/. or upwards, or any books, papers, &c., to be deemed 
guilty of felony, and liable to transportation, or imprisonment with or. 
without hard labour, according to the sentence of the court (§ 32). 

The court is authorised to enlarge, if. they see fit, the time for the 
bankrupt to surrender; but the order of enlargement to be made six 
days at least before the previously-appointed day (§ 33). 

After an act of bankruptcy, any bankrupt destroying or falsifying his 
book, &c., with intent to defraud his creditors, is to be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and subject to imprisonment for any term not exceed- 
ing three years, with or without hard labour; and if, within three 
months of his bankruptcy, he shall have obtained any goods or credit 
under false pretences, or shall have removed or concealed any goods 
knowing them to have been so obtained, such act to be deemed a mis- 
demeanour, and subject him to imprisonment, as before said, for any, 
term not exceeding two years. Prosecutions against bankrupts for any 
offence under this Act may be ordered ‘by the courts acting under the 
fiats (§§ 34—36). 

A bankrupt, having duly surrendered and conformed himself to the 
laws provided, shall be discharged from all debts due by him at the time 
of his bankruptcy, and obtain.a certificate to that effect in the form sub- 
scribed ; but this discharge is not to release a partner, or any other per- 
son ‘jointly bound with him; nor is the bankrupt to be entitled to his 
certificate if he has lost 207. in one day, or 200/. within one year pre- 
ceding his bankruptcy by gaming; or shall have lost 2002. by any contract 
for the purchase or sale of any government stock where the delivery was 
not to take place within one week, or where the stock was not actually 
transferred ; nor if he has concealed or destroyed his books, &e., or 
made fraudulent entries, or concealed any property, or suffered fictitious 
debts to be proved (§§ 37 and 38). 

On the application of the bankrupt, the court may appoint. a public 
sitting for the allowance of the certificate to the bankrupt (whereof. 
twenty-one days’ notice shall be given in the ‘ London Gazette’ and to 
the solicitor of the assignees) ; and at such sitting any of the creditors 
of such bankrupt may be heard against the allowance of such certificate ; 


but it shall not be requisite for such certificate to. be signed by any of. 


the creditors of such bankrupt; and the. court, having regard to the 
conformity of the bankrupt to the laws relating to bankrupts, and to the 


conduct of the bankrupt as a trader before as well as after his bank-. 


ruptcy, shall judge of any objection against allowing such certificate, 
and either find the bankrupt entitled thereto, and allow the same, or 
refuse or suspend the allowance thereof, or annex such conditions 
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thereto as the justice of the case may require; but no certificate to be 
such discharge unless the court shall, in writing under hand and seal, 
certify to the Court of Review that the bankrupt has made a full dis. 
covery of his estate and effects, and in all things conformed as aforesaid, 
and that there does not appear any reason to doubt the truth or fulness 
of such discovery, and unless the bankrupt make oath in writing that 
the certificate was obtained fairly and without fraud, and unless the 
allowance of such certificate shall, after such oath, be confirmed by the 
Court of Review, against which confirmation any of the creditors of the 
bankrupt may be heard (§ 39). - 

Any contract or security given by the bankrupt to induce a creditor 

to forbear opposition is wholly invalid; and any creditor obtaining 
money, goods, or security for money, as an inducement to forbear op- 
position, shall forfeit treble the value of such money, goods, or security, 
so obtained (§§ 40 and 41). 
» A bankrupt having obtained his certificate, is to be free from any 
claim or debt proveable under his bankruptcy, and his certificate is to 
be received as evidence of his bankruptcy ; and if taken in execution 
for any such debt or claim, any judge of the court wherein judgment 
has been obtained may order his discharge on production of his cer- 
tificate ; nor is he to be liable for any promise or contract to pay made 
after the fiat, unless it be made in writing (§§ 42 and 43). 

Every bankrupt who has obtained his certificate is to be allowed, out 
of the produce of his estate, 57. per cent. (but not to exceed 400/.) if 10s. 
in the pound are paid; 7/. 10s. per cent. (but not to exceed 5002.) if 
12s. 6d. ; and I0/. per cent. (but not to exceed 600/.) if 15s. The allow- 
ance, however, not to be payable until after the expiration of twelve 
months from the date of the fiat. If at the expiration of that time the 
amount of the dividends paid are under 10s., the court may allow the 
bankrupt what they see fit, not exceeding 3/. per cent., nor more than 
3007. ; and they may direct one partner to receive the allowance, though 
the others be not so entitled ($§ 44 and 45). . 

Fiats in bankruptcy not directed to the Court of Bankruptcy in Lon- 
don are to be directed to some one of the courts authorised to act in the 
prosecution of such fiats in the country, and are to be prosecuted in such 
courts, the fiats and the proceedings thereon to be transmitted to the 
Court of Bankruptcy in London, to be filed and kept among the records 
of that court (§§ 46 and 47). 

Persons, being merchants, brokers, or accountants, not exceeding 
thirty, are to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor to act as official as- 
signees in all bankruptcies prosecuted in the country, to act with the 
creditors’ assignees, under such regulations as the Lord Chancellor, the 
Court of Review, or the Commissioners, may direct; the official as- 
signees, however, not to interfere in the appointment or removal of the 
solicitor or attorney chosen by the creditors’ assignee, or in directing the 
time and manner of disposing of the bankrupts’ estate or effects. The 
Lord Chancellor to have the power of removing any official assignee, 
and of filling up any vacancy; the official assignees are to be invested 
with the same powers, privileges, and exemptions as the official assignees 
under the former Act ; and all official assignees are to be paid out of the 
bankrupts’ estate such sum of money for. his services as the court may 
deem just, subject, however, to such general or special orders as the 
Lord Chancellor may issue (§§ 48—51). 

_ Bankruptcies depending in the country at the commencement of this 
Act are to be removed into such of the courts authorised under this 
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Act as the Lord Chancellor may think fit; all further proceedings to be 
thenceforth carried on in such court, which is empowered to appoint an 
official assignee to act with the existing assignees under such bankrupt- 
cies, to whom they shall deliver over the effects of the bankrupt, but 
without prejudice to any action, suit, or contract entered into by them. 
The official assignees are exempted from any personal liability (§§ 52—54). 

Fourteen days before a final dividend is advertised under any bank- 
rupt’s estate, a debtor and creditor account is to be furnished by the 
official assignee to the creditor’s assignee, and to any creditor who may 
apply for the same, and to any other person, not being any creditor, 
upon payment of such sum not exceeding two shillings and sixpence, as 
shall be fixed by the court (§ 55). 

The like sums are to be paid by the official assignee under fiats pro- 
secuted in the country as under fiats prosecuted in London under the 
previous Act, such sums to be placed by the accountant in bankruptcy 
to the like account, and subject to the like orders and direction of the 
Lord Chancellor as there enacted ; and the like sums are to be paid on 
fiats moved into the Court of Bankruptcy under which the choice of as- 
signees shall have taken place, as on commissions moved under like 
circumstances (§§ 56 and 57). 

Compensation is to be given to such existing commissioners in the 
country as the Lords of the Treasury may deem entitled thereto; and 
they are empowered to inquire into and ascertain the annual amount of 
the lawful fees and emoluments of such commissioners, and award them 
such annuity as they shall consider a fair compensation ; such annuity 
not to exceed two-thirds of the average amount of the sums so received 
by them for the last five years (other than sums allowed for travelling), 
and such annuity to cease on the appointment to any public office or 
employment of a greater annual value than the compensation; but no 
compensation is to be given to any one holding office under condition 
that it was to be held subject to parliamentary regulations (§ 58). 

Additional commissioners, not exceeding twelve in number, may be 
appointed by Her Majesty in council, to act in the prosecution of fiats 
in bankruptcy in the country, in such districts as shall be thought fit, 
such commissioners to be serjeants or barristers-at-law of not less than 
seven years standing; and upon the death or removal of any such com- 
missioners, their successors to be appointed in like manner. Additional 
deputy-registrars, not exceeding twelve, are also to be appointed for the 
country by Her Majesty, under her sign-manual. These additional 
commissioners and deputy-registrars are to hold their respective offices 
during their good behaviour, and to be subject to the like privileges, 
disabilities, &c., as the present; and on the death or removal of either 
of the two registrars of the Court of Bankruptcy, the vacancy to be filled 
up by the Lord Chancellor from among the deputy-registrars. The 
accountant in bankruptcy, the registrar and deputy-registrars, the official 
assignees, and the messengers and ushers of the Court for the time 
being, are to be exempt from serving on juries or in any parochial office 
($$ 59—63). 

From the passing of this Act, the Court of Review may be formed by 
one judge, and the judges of the Court of Review are to take rank after 
the judges of the superior courts of Westminster Hall ($§ 64 and 65). 

The Lord Chancellor is empowered to direct, by general or special 
orders, any matters in bankruptcy heretofore within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Review, to be heard and determined before the court or 
commissioner authorised to act in the prosecution of any fiat in bank- 
tuptcy, but subject to an appeal to the Court of Review; all these 
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courts are empowered to admit of affidavits being made before them in 
matters relating to bankruptcy, and to take evidence either vivd voce on 
oath, or upon affidavits. They are empowered to award costs as they 
shall see fit and just in cases brought before them; costs so awarded tu 
be recovered in the same manner as costs awarded by the superior courts 
at Westminster; and to make rules from time to time, subject to the 
confirmation of the Lord Chancellor, for regulating the forms of pro- 
ceedings before them (§§ 66—70). 

The ground and the building in Basinghall-street, for the transaction 
of business in bankruptcy in London, is vested in the Commissioners of 
the Court of Bankruptcy for the time being, and the building is to be 
called the Court of Bankruptcy ($$ 71 and 72). - 

The registrar of the Court in Basinghall-street is to keep books, in 
which he shall enter an abstract of all proceedings filed in the Court, in 
form and manner as approved of by the Commissioners and the Lord 
Chancellor. The present office of clerk of enrolments in bankruptcy to 
be abolished on the first vacancy, and the duties to be performed by the 
registrar; and all fees now receivable by the said clerk to be then 
received by the registrar, who is to pay-them, at such times as the Lord 
Chancellor shall direct, into the Bank of England, to the account entitled 
“ The Secretary of Bankrupts’ Account” ($§ 73—75). 

The yearly salaries are declared to be—to the judge of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, 25002; to each of the commissioners acting in the city of 
London, 20007.; to each of the commissioners acting in the country, 
18007.; to each registrar of the said Court, 10007.; to each deputy- 
registrar acting in the city of London, 800/.; to each deputy-registrar 
acting in the country, 600/, to be paid out of the fund entitled “The 
Secretary of Bankrupts’ Account;’”’ and the Lord Chancellor is em- 
porrerer: on petition, to direct retiring pensions to any of these officers, as 

e may see fit; viz., to a judge of the Court a yearly pension not 
exceeding 1500/.; to a commissioner appointed under 1 and 2 Wm. IV,, 
1200/.; to a commissioner under this Act, 1000/., from the said secre- 
tary’s account. The salary of the accountant in bankruptcy is to be 
paid from the “Bankruptcy Fund Account,” and is to be 1500/. per 

ear, with such additienal sums as the Lord Chancellor shall direct for 
dhe payment of salaries to clerks to the accountant or to the registrars 
acting in Basinghall-street, such clerks to be increased or reduced by 
the Lord Chancellor as circumstances may require. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is also empowered to direct the issue of any sum or sums of 
money for any other expenses incurred for the purposes of this Act, such 
as for law-books, courts in the country, &c.; and all courts or buildings 
so provided are to vest in the respective commissioners; and for every 
sitting under a fiat prosecuted in the country, 10s. is to be paid out of 
the bankrupt’s estate, to be carried over to the account in the Bank of 
England entitled “ Interest arising from the Bankruptcy Fund Account,” 
such charge to be subject to reduction or abolition by the Lord Chan- 
cellor (§§ 76—78). 

Warrants issued by any court under this Act are to be under the 
hand and seal of one of the commissioners of such court, and every 
summons is to be in writing under the hand of a commissioner. Parties 
keeping out of the way to avoid a summons, after due diligence has been 
used to effect a personal service, may be served by indorsing the sum- 
mons, and delivering the same to a wife, servant, or adult inmate of the 
house or last known place of abode of the party to whom such summons 
is directed, such service to be deemed as effective as if delivered in | 

person 79 and 80). 
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Persons giving false evidence on oath or affirmation in any matter 
before the courts authorised under this Act are, on conviction, liable to 
the penalties for wilful and corrupt perjury; and all sums of money 
forfeited under this Act may be sued for by the assignees, and if re- 
covered, to be divided among the creditors (§§ 81 and 82). 

All bills of charges, fees, &c. of auctioneers, brokers, accountants, &c., 
employed by any assignee or bankrupt, to be settled by the court (§ 83). 

The Lord Chancellor is also empowered to order retiring pensions to 
the accountant in bankruptcy, and to the registrar and deputy-registrars, 
of not more than two-thirds of the yearly salary enjoyed by them under 
this Act (§ 84). . 

The several courts acting in the prosecution of fiats in bankruptcy 
are declared to be auxiliary to each other for proof of debts and ex- 
amination of witnesses, but no such proceedings to take place without 
the permission in writing of the court to which the fiat is directed. ‘I'he 
Lord Chancellor may also authorise any commissioner or deputy-regis- 
trar of the court in London to act for or in aid of any country commis 
sioner or deputy-registrar, or vice versa, or any country commissioner or 
deputy-registrar to act in any other district. The travelling expenses, 
&c., of commissioners and others to be paid out of the ‘ Bankruptcy 
Fund Account,’ and the amount to be allowed to be fixed by the Lord 
Chancellor (§§ 85—87). 

The secretary of bankrupts is empowered to receive a fee of 2s. 6d. 
for every certified copy of a declaration of insolvency ; and fees are to be 
taken according to a schedule annexed by the chief registrar in Lon- 
don, and by the country district courts in all cases brought before them ; 
all such fees to be paid over to the chief registrar, and the whole to be 
applied by him to the payment of the salaries of the under officers of 
the courts, as the Lord Chancellor shall direct ; any surplus to be divided 
according to his direction; but the Lord Chancellor may reduce the 
fees: the total amount of the fees, and their appropriation, to be laid 
annually before parliament. Returns are also to be laid annually before 
parliament by the accountant-general of all moneys paid into the Bank 
of England to his credit, and of every bankrupt’s estate; and by every 
official assignee of the total amount of his receipts and payments upon 
every estate under his charge, such return to be certified by the court to 
which the official assignee is attached (§§ 89—92). 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts of the Session 
not included in the foregoing Abstracts. | 


5 and 6 Victoria. 


1. An Act better to provide for the application to the service of the year 
1841 of the sums granted in the two last sessions of Parliament. 

2. An Act to enable His Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of Wales 
to make leases and grants of land and hereditaments, parcel of his said 
Royal Highness’s Duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to the same; and for the 
other purposes therein mentioned. . 

3. An Act to confirm an Act of the legislature of Van Diemen’s Land 
for authorising the levy of certain duties of customs and on spirits. 

5. An Act to continue to the Ist day of August, 1843, the Act to amend 
the:laws relating to loan societies. 
6. An Act to amend an Act of Her present Majesty for — any 
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presentment for rebuilding the-gaol of Newgate in Dublin, and any con- 
tract between the Commissioners for rebuilding the said gaol and the con- 
tractor. 

& An Act to apply the sum of 8,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year 1842. 

9. An Actto authorise the advance of money out of the Consolidated Fund 
to a limited amount for carrying on public works and fisheries, and employ- 
ment of the poor, and to amend the Acts authorising the issue of Exchequer 
bills for the like purposes. 

10. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to-extend 
the time limited for those purposes respectively until March 25, 1843, and 
for the relief of clerks to attorneys and solicitors in certain cases. 

11. An Act for appointing Commissioners to inquire as to the issue, 
receipt, circulation, and possession of certain forged Exchequer bills. 

12. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better 
payment of the army and their quarters. 

mb An Act for the regulation of Her Majesty's royal marine forces while 
on shore, 

16. An Act to continue, until the end of the session of Parliament next 
after July 31, 1844, certain of the allowances of the duty of excise on soap 
used in manufactures. 

17. An Act for preventing, until May 1, 1845, ships clearing out from 
any port in British North America, or in the settlement of Honduras, from 
loading any part of their cargo of timber upon deck. 

18. An Act to explain and amend the Acts regulating the sale of parish 
property, and to make further provision for the discharge of debts, liabilities, 
and engagements incurred by or on behalf of parishes. 

19. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
form a new opening from the Knightsbridge Road into Hyde Park, and a 
new opening from High Street, Kensington, into an intended new road across 
the Palace Green ; and for annexing a piece of extra-parochial ground in the 
Royal Garden to the respective parishes of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, and 
St. Mary, Paddington, in several portions. 

20. An Act to extend an Act passed in the fourth and fifth years of Her 
present Majesty, for enabling-Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods to 
purchase certain lands for Victoria Park. 

21. An Act for raising the sum of 9,100,000/., by Exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1842. 

23. An Act to continue until July 31, 1843, and to the end of the then 
=n of Parliament, the several ‘Acts for regulating turnpike-roads in 
Trelan 

24. An Act for improving the Dublin police. 

25. An Act to repeal the present and impose and allow new counter- 
vailing duties and drawbacks of excise on mixtures and preparations made 
with spirits, when removed from or into England, Scotland, or Ireland 
respectively ; and to suspend for a limited time so much of an Act of the 
aren session as repeals the allowance on spirits made from malt only in 
Trelan 

26. An Act to alter and amend the law relating to ecclesiastical houses 
of residence. 

27. An Act for better enabling incumbents of ecclesiastical benefices to 
demise the lands belonging to their benefices on farming leases. 

28. An Act to assimilate the law in Ireland, as to the punishment of 
death, to the law in England ; to abolish the ishment of death in certain | 
cases in Ireland, and to substitute other punishments in lieu thereof, 
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29. An Act for establishing a prison at Pentonville. ‘ 

30.-An Act to provide regulations for preparing and using roasted malt 
in colouring beer, 

31. An Act to indemnify witnesses who may give evidence before the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire ‘whether cor- 
rupt compromises have been entered into in the cases of election petitions 
presented from Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Penryn, and Falmouth, Brid- 
port, and Reading, for the purpose of avoiding investigation into gross 
bribery alleged to have been practised at the elections for the aforesaid towns, 
and whether such bribery has really taken place.” ' i 

32. An Act for better recording fines and recoveries in Wales and 
Cheshire. ‘ 

33. An Act to amend and explain so much of two Acts of the sixth and 
seventh years of His late Majesty, and of the first year of Her present Majesty, 


as — to the execution of civil bill decrees for the possession of land in 
Ireland. 


duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom for the service of. the 
year 1842, 


taxes, and to amend the laws relating to the land and assessed taxes. 
39. An Act to amend the law relating to advances bond fide made to 
agents intrusted with goods. 


the Argentine confederation for the abolition of the slave trade. 

41. An Act for carrying into effect a convention between Her Majesty 
and the Republic of Hayti for the more effectual suppression of the slave trade. 

42. An Act for better and more effectually carrying into effect treaties 
and conventions with foreign states for suppressing the slave trade. 

43. An Act to confirm. certain proceedings which may have been had 
after the passing of the Act intituled ‘An Act to define the jurisdiction. of 
justices in general and quarter sessions of the peace.” Lali 

44. An Act for the transfer of licences and regulation of public-houses. 

46. An Act to amend an Act of the third and fourth years of Her present 
Majesty for the regulation of municipal corporations in Ireland. 

48. An Act to provide for the relief of the poor in the Forest of Dean and 
other extra-parochial places in and near the hundred of St. Briavel’s, in the 
county of Gloucester. 

49. An Act to amend the laws for the regulation of the trade of the British 
possessions abroad. 

50. An Act to continue, until October 1, 1843, the exemption of inhabit- 
ants of parishes, townships, and villages from the liability to be rated as such, 
in respect of stock in trade or other property, to the relief of the poor. 

52. An Act to indemnify witnesses who may give evidence before the 
Lords spiritual and temporal on a bill to exclude the borough of Sudbury 
from sending burgesses to serve in Parliament. : 

53. An Act to encourage the establishment of district courts and prisons. 

54. An Act to amend the Acts for the commutation of tithes in Eugland 
and Wales, and to continue the officers appointed under the said Acts for a 
time to be limited. 

55. An Act for the better regulation of railways, and for the conveyance 
of troops. 

56. "a Act for further amending the laws relating to the customs. . 

58.. An Act for further suspending, until October 1, 1843, the operation 
of the new arrangement of dioceses, so far as it affects the existing ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions. 1 


34. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until July 5, 1843, certain 


37. An Act to continue until April 5, 1844, compositions for assessed 


40. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
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59. An Act to continue until, August 1, 1843, an Act for authorizing 
Her Majesty to carry into immediate execution, by orders in council, any 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade. 

60. An Act to continue until October 1, 1843, certain turnpike Acts. 

61. An Act to provide for the better government of South Australia. 

62. An Act to extend the provisions of an Act of the fourth year of Her 
present Majesty, for enabling the commissioners of wide streets to sell, and 
Her Majesty to purchase, certain hereditaments in the city of Dublin, on 
the north bank of the river Anna Liffey. 

63. An Act to continue until August 1, 1843, an Act for carrying into 
effect a convention between Her Majesty and the King of the Frenchrrelative 
to the fisheries on the coasts of the British Islands and of France. 

64. An Act for regulating the priorities of moneys authorised to be 
charged on a fund called “The London Bridge Approaches Fund.” 

65. An Act to divide the Forest of Dean, in the county of Gloucester, into 
ecclesiastical districts. 
— An Act for further regulating the preparation and issue of Exchequer 

67. An Act for the better regulating the number of prisoners admitted 
to the general prison at Perth. 

68. An Act to amend, and continue to July 27, 1843, and to the end of 
the next session of Parliament, an Act of the third and fourth years of Her 
present Majesty, for the more effectual prevention of frauds and abuses 
committed by weavers, sewers, and other persons employed in the linen, 
hempen, union, cotton, silk, and woollen manufactures in Ireland, and for 
the better payment of their wages. 

69. An Act for perpetuating testimony in certain cases. __ 

70. An Act to amend the laws relating to the payment of out-pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

An Act to-establish military savings banks. 

72. An Act to suspend, until August 31, 1843, the making of lists and 
the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

73. An Act to continue, until July 31, 1843, and to the end of the then 
session of parliament, an Act for amending the law for the trial of contr 


verted elections. 


74, An Act to amend an Act of the second and third years of His late 
Majesty, “to amend the representation of the people of Ireland,” in respect 
of the right of voting in the University of Dublin. 

75. An Act to remove doubts touching the law relating to charitable 
pawn or deposit offices in Ireland. 

77. An Act to enable grand juries at the ensuing summer and spring 
assizes to make certain presentments in counties of cities and towns in Ire- 
land ; and to remove doubts as to the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in 
places recently annexed to counties at large in Ireland. 

78. An Act for effecting an exchange between Her Majesty and the pro- 
vost and college of Eton. [This Act is to secure Primrose Hill to the use 
of the public. ] 

80. An Act to grant relief from the duties of assessed taxes in certain 
cases, and to provide for the assessing and charging the property-tax on 
dividends payable out of the revenue of foreign states. 

81. An Act to transfer the collection and .management of the duties on 
certificates to kill game in Ireland to the commissioners of excise. 

§2. An Act to assimilate the stamp duties in Great Britain and Ireland, 
= to make regulations for collecting and managing the same, until Octo- 

10, 1845. 
83. An Act to abolish the court of St. Briavel’s, and for the more easy 
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and speedy recovery of smal] debts within the hundred of St. Briavel’s, in 
the county of Gloucester. 

84. An Act to alter and amend the practice and course of proceeding 
under commissions in the nature of writs De lunatico inquirendo. 

85. An Act to amend the law relative to legal proceedings by certain 
joint-stock banking companies against their own members, and by such 
members against the companies. Sigs Act of 1 and 2 Viet., c. 96, as 
amended by the 3 and 4 Vict., c. 111, is declared perpetual. | 

86. An Act for abolishing certain offices on the revenue side of the Court 
of Exchequer in England, and for regulating the office of Her Majesty's 
remembrancer in that court. 

87. An Act to amend and continue for three years, and from thence to 
the end of the next session of Parliament, the laws relating to houses licensed 
by the metropolitan commissioners and justices of the peace for the reception 
of insane persons, and for the inspection of county asylums and public hos- 
pitals for the reception of insane persons. 

88. An Act to continue until the 31st of December, 1844, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, an Actof the tenth year of King 
George the Fourth for providing for the government of His Majesty's settle- 
ments in Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

89. An Act to promote the drainage of lands, and improvement of navi- 
gation and water power in connexion with such drainage, in Ireland, 

90. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, 
paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, 
aud serjeant-majors of the militia, uutil the Ist of July, 1843. 

91. An Act to amend an Act of the second and third years of Her Majesty, 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 

92. An Act to permit, until the 31st of August, 1845, wheat to be deli- 
vered from the warehouse or the vessel duty-free, upon the previous substi- 
tution of an equivalent quantity of flour or biscuit in the warehouse. 

93. An Act to amend an Act of the fourth year of Her present Majesty, 
to discontinue the excise survey on tobacco, and to provide other regulations. 
in lieu thereof. 

94. An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the services of 
the Ordnance Department, and the vesting and purchase of lands and here- 
ditaments for those services, and for the defence and security of the realm. 

95. An Act for consolidating the four Courts Marshalsea, Dublin, She- 
riff’s Prison, Dublin, and City Marshalsea, Dublin, and for regulating the 
four Courts Marshalsea in Ireland. 

96. An Act to alter the number and define the boundaries of the several 
baronies of the county of Dublin. 

97. An Act to amend the law relating to double costs, notices of action, 
limitations of actions, and pleas of the general issue, under certain Acts of 
Parliament. 

98. An Act to amend the laws concerning prisons. 

101. An Act for extending to the governors and officers of the East India 
Company the powers given by an Act of the fifth year of King George the 
Fourth to Her Majesty’s governors and officers for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the importation of slaves into India by sea. 

102. An Act for the better discovery and prevention of bribery and treat- 
ing at the election of members of Parliament. 

103. An Act for abolishing certain offices of the High Court of Chancery 
in England. 

104. An Act to explain and amend certain enactments contained respec- 
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tively in the Acts for the regulation of municipal corporations in England 
and Wales and in Ireland. 

105. An Act to amend an Act of the first and second years of His late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, to empower landed proprietors in Ireland 
to sink, embank, and remove obstructions in rivers. 

106. An Act to regulate the Irish fisheries. 

108. An Act for enabling ecclesiastical corporations, aggregate and sole, 
to grant leases for long terms of years. 

110. An Act to annex the county of the city of Coventry to Warwickshire, 
and to define the boundary of the city of Coventry. 

111. An Act to confirm the incorporation of certain boroughs, and to 
indemnify such persons as have sustained loss thereby. 

112. An Act for suspending, until the 1st of October, 1843, appointments 
to certain ecclesiastical preferments in the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
and for securing certain property to the said sees, 

113. An Act for confirmation of certain marriages in Ireland. 

114, An Act to repeal so much of an Act of the second and third years 
of Her present Majesty, for the suppression of the slave trade, as relates to 
Portuguese vessels. 


115. An Act for raising the sum of 9,193,000/. by Exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1842. 

117..An Act to amend and continue until October 1, 1842, the Acts 
regulating the police of Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton. 

118. An Act for guaranteeing the payment of the interest on a loan of 
1,500,000/. to be raised by the province of Canada. 

119. An Act to enable Her Majesty to grant furlough allowances to the 
bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, who shall return to Europe for 
a limited period after residing in India a sufficient time to entitle them to 
the highest scale of pension. 


. 120. An Act for amending the constitution of the government of New- 
foundland. 

121. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund, and certain 
other sums, to the service of the year 1842, and to appropriate the supplies 
granted in this session of Parliament. 

123. An Act for amending until August 1, 1845, and until the end of 


the then next session of Parliament, the law relating to private lunatic 
asylums in Ireland. 
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XI—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 


MENTS, 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


I.— Finance. 


An Account of the Puswiic Income and ExrenpitureE of the United 
Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1842. 


INCOME. 


Balances in the hands of the Collectors on 5th January, 
1841 . 


Orpinary REvENvE. 

Excise . 
Stamps and Hackney ‘Coaches, &e. 
Taxes, Assessed and Land . 
Post Office . 
Poundage of 1s, 6d. and 4s, dn Pensions and a aa 
Crown Lands . 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 
Surplus Fees. 
East India Compatiy, | per Act 4 Geo. IV., cap. 71. . 
From Trustees of the King of the Belgians, out of the An- 
nuity granted to Prince Leopold 


Excess of Expenditure over Income » 


Total 


EXPENDITURE.. 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE GRoss REVENUE. 
Repayments, Drawbacks, Allowances, Discounts, &c. 


AT THE ExcHeQuer. 

Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt 

Civil List ° 

Annuities and Pensions for Civil, ‘Naval, Military, and Ju- 
dicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund 

Salaries and Allowances. ° 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 

Courts of Justice 

Miscellaneous . ° 


1,548,505 


23,821,496, 
14,602,847 
7,276,360 
4,715,353 
1,495,540 
“5752 
438,297 
5,562 
93,504 
60, 000 


35,000 
71,838 


52,621,545 
2,149,885 


54,771,430 


£. 
305,111 
3,582,639 
696,950 


4,585,701 


24,476,904 
4,076,775 
896 ,464 
389,022 


620,514 

246 ,079 

185,770 

736,994 

232,734 
13 
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14 
bl Payments on the Annual Grants of Parliament: 
Navy e e e e e 6 »489 074 
44 Insurrection in Canadas. ° 117,153 
; ls 54,771 »430 
Hi Balance in the hands of the Collectors, 5th January, 1842 | 1,499,989 
Asstract of InpIAN REvENvVE and Finance Accounts. Froma_ 
ia Parliamentary Paper [No. 574, Sess. 1842.] 
igoz-lo. | 1819-20. |° 182930. | 1839-40. 
ae Gross Revenne . ° - | 13,587,144 | 15,902,185 | 17,604,205 | 17,577,244 
Pe Charges of Collection . . 1,052,289 | 1,676,644 | 1,930,295 | 2,238,507 
Net ue | 12,534,855 | 14,225,541 | 15,673,910 | 15,338,737 
Indian Debt 23,528,641 29,014,808 |-34,280,269 | 30,703,778 
Sai Interest on Debt . - «| 1,835, 1,735, 1,846,457 | 1,447,453 
6,616,722 | 8,968,566 |° 7,683,142 | 7,992,968 
tingent Expenses . | 811,487 | 1,158,954] 1,429,099 | 2,018,205 
Judicial Establishment 918,322] °895:668 | 1,084,151] 1,498: 
Provincial Police.” 223,770 972,547 |. “217, 
‘Total Charges, exclusive of 
hie Tuterest on Debt and Allow- 
Bi) Se) ances paid under Treaties . | 11,076,624 | 11,267,476 | 11,385,616 | 11,663,638 
_ Allowances and Assignments 
AW}: payable out of the Reve- 
gues in accordance . with 
Treaties or other Engage- 
ments ° 1,996,535 | 1,208,751 | 1,473,916 | 1,596,377 
| nci a efray 
in Emgland:— & |, & £. 
Dividends to Proprietors of 
“India Stock . 636,826] 626,477] 631,645] 632,545 
Interest on Home Bond 
Bi Debt 92,858 51,828 51,383 61,373 
Furlough ‘and Retired Pay 
to Officers 521,316 488,701 502,053 535 ,608 
ts | Her Majesty's — in 
India } 120,000 220,000 300,300 400,000 
Retiring Pay to ditto 60,000 60 ,000 60,000 60,000 
| Total Charges im 
_ England - | 2,162,868 | 2,578,966 | 2,625,776 | 2,948,618 
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‘Abstracts of Parluamentary Documents. 
QuarTERLy AveraceE of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from 


November 1841 to November 1842. 


= ASSETS. 
Quaiters 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. | Bullion. Total 

1841. £. £. £. 
saan ~~ i -| 16,972,000 | 7,369,000 | 24,341,000 || 22,768,000 | 4,486,000 | 27,254,000 
January 4. «| 16,632,000 | 7,948,000 | 24,580,000 || 22,680,000 | 4,779,000 | 27,459,000 
February 1 —.|_ 16,630,000 | 8,506,000 | 25,136,000 || 22,880,000 | 5,237,000 | 23)117,000 
March |. 4} 16,769,000 | 8,954,000 | 25,723,000 || 22,699,000 | 5,687,000 | 28,786,000 
March 29 . .| 16,952,000 | 8,657,000 | 25,609,000 || 22,596,000 | 6,125,000 | 28,711,000 
April 23. .| 17,235,000 | 8,283,000 | 25,518,000 || 21,898,000 | 6,590,000 | 28,488,000 
May 21 + «} 17,536,000 | 8,045,000 | 25,581,000 |; 21,366,000 | 7,032,000 | 28,398,000 
June l8 . «| 17,795,000 | 8,011,000 | 25,806,000 || 21,181,000 | 7,320,000 28,501,000 
July 16 . «| 18,279,000 | 8,565,000 | 26,844,000 || 21,713,000 | 7,818,000 | 29,531,000 
August 13 —.}: 18,952,000 | 9,330,000 | 28,282,000 || 22,525,000 | 8,496,000 | 31,021,000 
September 10 .| 19,714,900 | 9,833,000 | 29,547,000 || 23,159,000 | 9,177,000 | 32,336,000 
October8 . .| 20,004, 9,368,000 | 29,372,000 || 22,573,000 | 9,633,000 | 32,206,000 
November 5 .| 19,903,000 | 9,072,000 | 28,975,000 || 21,934,000 | 9,789,000 31,723,000 


Va.ve of Bank Notes and Banx Post in Circulation at the close 
of each Quarter in the Year ending 1841. 


Bank Notes. Dene Bills Total. 
£. 
1st Quarter . | 15,506,950 887,070 16,394,020 
Qnd ,, «| 15,850,600 813,260 16,663,860 
3rd 16,427,000 881,200 17,308,200 
4th , . 15,593,860 795,180 16,389,040 


Aw Account of the Imports and Exports for the years 1839, 1840, 


III.—T?rade. 


and 1841, 
Value of Exports from the United Value of the 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official | Produce and © 
Years Value of Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 
Imports into of the United 
ending 
ngdom, x 
5th calculated at gi ogg Foreign and therefrom, 
the Official | res of Colonial Total according to 
January. Rates of United Merchan- the Real or 
Valuation. Kingdom dize. E xports Declared 
Value thereof. 
1840 62,004,000 | 97,402,726 | 12,795,990 | 110,198,716] 53,233,580 
67,432,964 {102,705,372 | 13,774,306 | 116,479,678] 51,406,430 
1842 64,377,962 {102,180,517 | 14,723,151 


116,903,668] 51,634,623 
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A Return of the Quantities of some of the Principal Articles ‘of Foreign 
and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom and 
retained for Home Consumption, in the year 1841, with the Net Produce 


of the Duty thereon. 


Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Arrow Root . «Ibs. 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot . cwrts. 
Barilla and Alkali ° ° do. 
Bark, for Tanning or Dyeing, do. 
Bristles eee 1b8. 
Cocoa do. 
Coffee of British Possessions, do. 
Foreign, Im from B. P. 

within limits of East India 

Company's Charter . do. 


do. 
J do. 


Otherwise imported 
AllSorts . . 


Cork, Unmanufactured 
Cotton Wool, viz— 
Of the United States of Ame- 
rica e e lbs. 
Brazil e e e do. 
Turkey, Syria, & Egypt, do. 
East Indies & Mauritius, do. 


Total from British Possessions 
Foreign e 


cwts. 


33 


Total Quantities 


do. 
tons 
cwts. 
do. 
tons 
cwts. 
do. 
Ibs. 
Elephants’ cwts. 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla of 
Hemp and Flax. . cwts. 
Fruits, viz.— 
Apples, not Dried, at value, £. 


694,678 
91,844 


522,952 
1,735,502 
5,014,681 

17,060,992 

20,463,793 


5,792,977 


42,618 | 


547 ,848 
78,034 
46,996 

501,962 

1,632,838 
1,928,847 
17,532,448. 


10,833,969 
4,440 


43,317,762 


28,370,857 | 887,747 


64,182 


358,240,964 
16,671,348 
8,234,572 


97,368,312 


57,144 24,213 


99,299,533 
388,692, 822 


487,992,355 


437 ,093,631 


1,120,655 
7,638 
21,260 
6,154 
7,894,497 
1,221, 308 
28,718 
105,981 
104,671 
1,467 
184,399 
128,657 
531,741 
5,712 


1,346,843 


40,849 


386,314 
5,920 
18,756 
15,380. 
2,780,583 
760,534 
19, 880 
101,196 
105, 148. 
1,899 
179,180 
131,594 
545,719 
4,549 


1,338,213 
40,849. 


Hie 
Net 
£. 
4 
4,977 
16,477 
24,929 1 
19,596 
Cochineal e e lbs. 267 
Gum Arabic . . cwts. 5,917 
>>, Senegal do. 4,845 
Indigo e e lbs. 37, 293 
2,153 
4,393 
2,766 
517 
475 
6,884 He 
271 
5,934 
2,160 
| | 


& 
~ 
£ 


| 
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Articles. Imported. Revenue, 
Fruits, viz.— 
Almonds, .« ewts. 11,089 8, 104 9,069 
Chestnuts. . bushels 14,379 93,479 2,340 
Currants. . cwts. 173 ,680 189,907 | 221,125 
Figs do. 23,970 28,979 | 22,872 
Grapes, at value £. 24,351 24,252 1,297 
Lemons and Oranges ; 
chests and boxes 376 , 202 361,937 | 77,638 
Plums, dried or preserved 
cwts. 412 374 490 
Plums, French and Pru- : 
nelloes . cwt. 2,864 3,784. 3,988 
Prunes’ . do 9,213 13,413 4,892 
Raisins do. 216,74) 240,887 | 159,703 
Small Nuts . . . bushs. 152,893 149 ,848 15,652 
Walnuts. . . . do. 21,106. 23 , 126 2,463 
Hardwoods, viz.— 
Boxwood . . tons 2,405 1,037 554 
Mahogany .. . do. 19,502 18,103 43 ,926 
Rosewood . . . do. 2,491 .1,661 10,478 
Hemp, Undressed . . cwts. 652,165 621,515 2,804 
Hides, Untanned, viz.— 2+ 
Buffalo, Bull, Cow, Ox, or 

Horse . . do. 551,448 451,611 59,573 
Horns, Horn Tips, and pieces of . ; 

Hors - do. 40,374 27,039 182 
Tron, Bar. 23,761 17,653 27,769 
Isinglas . . + e« cwts. 1,385 1,494 3,607 
Lead, Pig tons 1,182 8} 18 
Leather Gloves. . pairs | 1,374,358 | 1,351,285 26,100 
Molasses . . cwts, 533,434.) . 401,856 | 193,286 
Oil, Castor. Ibs. 871,136 732,720 

Olive . . gallons| 1,193,000) 1,335,788 28 ,526 
-Gocoa Nut cwts.} 38,262 26,582 1,761 
Palm .. . 402,126 | 300,770 19,828 
Train, Spermaceti, and Blub- : 
ber tons 23 ,280 21,950 34,065 
Opium. Ibs. 159,609 39,074 2,037 
Provisions, viz.— 
Bacon and Hams cwts. 5,194 1,602. 2,375 
Beef, salted . . do. 42 ,960 1,848 1,175 
Butter, salted . . do. 277,428 250,158 | 262,618 
Cheese . . do. 270,219 | . 246,730 | 134,622 
Eggs. . «. «. number | 91,580,187 | 91,880,187 33,489 
Fish, Anchovies. . Ibs. 140,269 135,678 1,189 
—— of British America, cwts. 130,769 121,673 
Fels . ship-loads 72 72 98 
Pork, salted . . cwts. 45,319} . 1,244 751 
Quicksilver . . Ibs. | 1,823,180 302,814 1,328 
Rhubarb. wt do. 95,701 | . 42,930 2,255 
Rice, cleaned . 486,719 243,373 21.962 
——inthehusk . 327 ,352 262,795 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


e 
Revenue. 


Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre, do. 
Seeds, viz.— 
Clover . « do. 
Flax and Linseed . bushs. 
Onion . dbs. 
Rape . . bushs. 
Silk,Raw . Ibs 
—-- Waste, Knubs,&Husks, do. 
——Thrown . . do. 
Skins, viz.— 
Calf and Kid, untanned, ewts. 
tanned, tawed, curried, 
or dressed lbs. 
Deer, undressed number 
Goat. . do. 
Kid, in the hair > edo. 
—— dressed . . do. 
Lamb, undressed . do. 
tanned, or 
dressed. do. 
Seal, undressed do. 
Sheep, do. do. 
Spelter. cwts. 
Spices, viz.— 
Cassia Lignea Ibs. 
Cinnamon . - lbs. 
Cloves . . « do. 
Ginger .  cwts. 
Nutmegs. . « do, 
Pimento. . 
Sugar, viz.— 
West India, of British Pos- 
East do. do. do. 
Do. do. Foreign Posses- 
sions . « « do. 
Mauritius do. 
Foreign . do. 
Tallow. - . do. 


- do. 


Tar ee e lasts 
Timber, viz.— 

Battens and Batten Ends, 
great hunds. 

Deals and Deal Ends from 
British America . . do. 
Deals and Déal Ends frown 
other parts do. 


76,311 
416,930 


121,703 
2,907,685 
131,025 
715,533 
3,365,785 
1,368,970 
231,343 


45,113 


68,438 | 


191,035 
649,212 
116,842. 
420,779 
1,416,260 


17,663 
313,362 
611,487 
130,182 


1,261,648 
418,730 
71,223 
10,839 
18,774 
135,198 
15,034,466 
797,765 


2,145,500) 
1,239,738 


803 ,668 


716,112 


1,242,553 


13,991 
30,787,796 


19,571 
45,257 


27,828 


52,497 |. 


349,773 


80,985 
2,643,286 
97,748 
631,865 
3,146,705 
1,343,815 
266,651 


45 ,358 


45,308 
100,991 
473,031 

92,947 
413,671 

1,507 ,732 


17,735 
301,718 
521,767 

73,317 


83,034 
15,410 
78,333 
7,282 

16 ,280 
113,147 
2,746,061 
297,183 


4,057,628 


1,241,278 
13,384 
36,675,667 


18,969 
44,148 


24,242 


£. 
2,772 
9,651 


85,003 
17,728 
7,698 

3,817 

13,953 
645 

47 ,288 


5,114,390 


205 ,839 
10,679 
3,973,668 
156,120 
90,113 


491,980 


2,385 
1,122 i 
ER 
571 
2,383 
7,705 
2,059 
4,221 
2,114 
14,816 
3,901 
if 
| | 
| tha 
| 
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Ne 
£. 
Staves . .  greathunds. 92 ,640 89,699 40,777 
Timber 8 inches square and 
upwards from British 
America . . « loads 639 ,066 - 613,679 | 337,795 
from other parts . do. 124,645 131,479 | 370,302 
Tin... « cwts. 28,435 148 117 
Tobacco, viz.— 
Unmanufactured . . Ibs. | 43 3935,151 | 21,871,438 
Manufactured, or Cigars do. | 1,896,931 213,551 ,550,825 
Snuff . . . . do. 16,820 157 
Turpentine, common cwts. 361 ,622 338,907 77,097 
Wax, Bees’, unbleached . do. 7,131 4,751 2,478 
bleached . « = « do 353 69 73 
Wine, all sorts . . "gale. 7,708,502 | 6,184,960 {1,720,479 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ lbs. | 56,170,974 | 52,862,020 | 129,852 


QvUANTITIES and VALvE of Britisu and Irish Propuce and 
Manvuractures Exportep from the United Kingdom in 1841 :— 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery 
Arms 


and Ammunition 
Bacon and Hams ‘ 
Beef and Pork . 
Beer and Ale . 
Books, printed . ° 
Brass and Copper Manufactures 
Butter and Cheese . 
Coals, Culm, and — . 
Cordag: e 
Cotton 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist ‘and Yarn ‘ 
Earthenware . 
Fish, Herrings . 
Glass, entered by weight ° 


at value 
Hardware and Cutlery 
Hats, Beaver and Felt 


Tron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrough 


Lead and Shot 


Leather, Wrought and Unwroughit 


Saddlery and Harness ° 


Linen Manufactures 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares . 
Linen Yarn 
Machinery and Mill Work . e 
Painters’ Colours 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, 


Watches 


wee © © © © © © © © 


fe © © © © 


Quantities. Declared Value. 

‘ £1,217,975 

e e 343, 776 
14,787 cwts. 45, 735 
21,885 cwts. 77, 713 

148 ,099 brls. 360,420 
7,314 cwts. 141,866 
327,247 ewts. 1,523,744 
55,705 cwts. 223 ,863 
1,848,294 tons, 675, 287 
63,822 cwts. 130,414 
751, 125, 3624 yds, 14, 985, 
i; 246 700 

123,296,519 lbs. 7, 266, "968 
53,150,903 pieces. 600 
132 ,937 brls. 138,055 
338,890 cwts. 400 , 168 

353,348 cwts. 1,623,961 

17 ,747 doz. 73,576 
360,875 tons. 2,877,278 
12,690 tons. 242 , 334 
2,623,075 lbs. 332,573 
« - 100,202 
90,321,761 yds. 3,200,467 
25,220,290 lbs. 972,466 


214,126 
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Quantities. Declared Value. 
Salt - 10,637,953 bushs. 175,615 
Silk Manufactures . ° « 788,894 
Soap and — ° - 20,029,046 lbs. 342,620 
Sugar, Refined . ° 312,095 cwts. 548 , 
Tin, Unwrought 23,340 cwts. 86,574 


Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate . 390,621 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs. - 8,471,235 lbs. 555,620 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn - 4,903,291 Ibs. $52,148 


Woollen Manufactures :— 
Entered by the Piece - 2,291,273 pieces. 4,821,820 
Entered by the Yard 9,831,975 yds. 698, 462 
228,391 


Hosiery and Small Wares . 


All other Articles ° 


Counrrigs to which the preceding were ExrorTED :—' 
Declared Value. Declared Value. 


Russia... £1,607,175 | East India Company’s 
Sweden 197,813 Territories & Ceylon £5,595, 000 
Norway . «© 117,938 | Sumatra, Java, and 
Denmark . ‘ 191,481 Islands in the In- 
Prussia. . 363,821 dian Seas . . 285,514 


Germany . . . 5,654,033 | Philippine Islands . 84,419 


Holland . . . . 3,610,877 | China . . 862,970 

Belgium . . 1,066,040 | British Set- 

France 2 902 002 tlements e 1 3269 1. 

Portugal, Proper 1,036,212 | New Zealand. . . 67 ,275 
>>, Azores. . 38,280 | British N. America . 2,947,061 
»> Madeira . 24,608 | British West Indies . 2,504,004 


Spain and Balearic Hayti. . . 169,142 
Islands. . 413,849 | Cuba and Foreign 

Canaries. 49,738 West Indies . . 895,441 
Gibraltar « « 1,053,367 | United States of Ame- 


Italy and ItalianIslds. 2,578,697 rica. « 7,098,642 
Malta. . . «© 223,734 | Texas. 6,767 
Ionian Islands . . 119,523 | Mexico . . 6 . 434,901 
Morea and Greek Islds. 34,684 | Guatemala . . . 21,265 
Turkey . . - 1,220, "261 | Columbia... 158,972 
Syria and Palestine . "427° 093 | Brazil . . « + 2,556,554 
Egypt . 238, 486 | RiodelaPlata . . 989,362 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Chili. 438 , 089 

and Morocco . . 44,126 | . 536 ,046 
Western C. of Africa . 410,798 | Falkland Islands = * 145 


Cape of Good Hope . 384,574 | Southern Whale Fish- 
Cape Verd Islands . 2,885 25 
St. Helena . 7,921 | Guernsey, Jersey, Man, 


Ascension Island 541 350,407 
Madagascar . « 22 
Mauritius . . . 340,140 Total . . £51,634,623 
Arabia. . 2,952 
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NomBer and Tonnace of Vesgets, distinguishing the Countries to which 
they belonged, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards in the 
Year ended 5th January, 1842, stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, 

and of these omployess mm the Coasting Trade between Great Britain and 


Treland. 
Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 
Countries towhich 
the Vessels belonged. . : 
Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
mee United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies « 14,419 | 2,900,749 | 14,243 | 2,624,680 
Russia. . 246 72,552 112 33,484 
Norway e . 845 134,268 263 28,039 
Denmark . . .. 1,169 | 84,411 1,256 94,555 
Prussia . 1,076 201,685 "652 113,286 
Other German States . 1,271 103,061 1,049 86,092 
Holland e . 582 49,517 541 52,830 
Belgium . 231 25,124 307 37,751 
Frame. . « « 1,110 59,065 1,550 120,287 
Portugal . 73 8,228 82 9,751 
Italian States . 42 10,275 32 7,824 
nee United States of America 530 295,230 565 | 307,380 
‘ag Other States in America, 
Africa, or Asia. . . 2 967 ] 114 
i Total . . . « | 21,858 | 3,982,129 | 20,861 | 3,543,456 
i StaTEMENT of the Quantities of Tea Imported into,’ Exported from, 
| 4 and Retained for Home Use, in the United Kingdom. 
Year. From China. Total. Home Use. | Exported. 
| ‘Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1832 31,708 ,956 60 31,709,016 31,548; 381 266 ,399 
1833 32,057 ,747- 85 32,057 ,832 31,829,620 254,460 
1834 32,029,052 | 1,614,928 33,643,930 34,969,651 | 1,181,005 
1835 41,609, 921 2,750,629 44,360,550 36,574,004 | 2,158,029 
1836 487520 ,508 787,193 49,307,701 495142,236 | 4,269,863 
é 1837 36 ,502 ,345 471,636 36,973,981 30,625,206 | 4,716,258 
‘ 1833 38,998,572 | 1,415,142 40,413,714 32,351,593 | 2,577,877 
1839 37,191,762 966 ,247 38,158,009 35,127,287 | 3,318,912 
1840 22,576,405 |*5, 455, 2477 28,021,882 32,252,628 | 2,383,384 
1841 ee ee 36,681,877 | 4,347,432 


creased 16 1-5 per cent. 


a ‘ * Of this quantity the ‘greater part was sent from places in Europe to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to qualify it for subsequent importation iuto this country. 


The population has increased in the ratio of 14 per cent., and the use of Tea has in- 


Stock of Tea on the 5th January, 1840—At London, Liv sisi Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Leith, 35,478,490 lbs. ; ditto, in 1841, 46,545,610 lbs. 
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into the United Kingdom of Sucar, Rum, Correr, 
and Cocoa, from the West Indies and British Guiana, for the Years 
1831 to 1841, both inclusive. 


Years. 


Rum. 


Coffee. 


2,151,217 


Gallons. 

7,844,157 
4,713,809 
5,109,975 
5,112,400 
5,453,317 
4,368, 168 
4,418,349 
4,641,210 
4,021,820 
3,780,979 
2,770,161 


lbs, 
20 ,030, 802 
24,673,920 
19,008,375 
22,081,490 
14,855,470 


8,655 
11,485,675 
12,797,039 

9,927,689 


An Account of the Annual Average of Imports and Exports (Scotland) for 
two Periods of Five Years, ending respectively 1827 and 1841 :— 
1824-7, 


3,475,052 
135,930 


5,040,748 
2,576,186 


5,975,834 
125,014 


12,106,467 
3,987,518 


Imports (official value) ° 
Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported, do. 
British and Irish Produce and Manufactures 

exported (official value) . 
Do. (real declared value) 


Quantity of Coal brought into the Port of London in 1841 :—Coastways, 
2,909,144 tons; by inland navigation, 33,594. Total, 2,942,738 tons. 

Coal, Culm, and Cinders Exported in 1841 :—Coal, 1,831,554 tons; 
cinders, 16,514; culm, 226. ‘Total, 1,848,294 tons; declared value, 
675,287/. The total quantity of coal shipped coastwise to the various ports of 
the United Kingdom was 7,649,899 tons. Of 1,848,294 tons of coal, culm, 
and cinders exported in 1841, France took 451,003 tons ; Germany, 173,437 ; 
Holland, 173,378 ; Denmark, 151,146 ; Russia, 77,152; British West 
Indies, 71,311; East Indies and China, 63,920; British North America, 
55,177 ; United States, 52,273; Malta, 50,131 tons; and to other parts the 
quantity exported was less than 50,000 tons to each. The quantity exported 
to foreign countries in British shipping was 1,039,142 tons; in foreign ship- 
ping, 464,424 tons; total, 1,503,566 tons. Of 344,728 tons exported to 
British Possessions, the whole, with the exception of 6,190 tons, was exported 
in British ships. From 1832 to 1837 inclusive, the average annual quantity 
of coal exported was 698,215 tons; and from 1838 to 1841 inclusive, 
1,466,268 tons annually. OF 


ie 
Sugar. Molasses. Cocoa. - 
Cwt. Cwt. — lbs. 
1831 | 4,103,800 323,306 1,491,947 
1832 | 3 773,456 553,663 618,915 
1833 | 3,646,205 686,794 2,125,656 
1834 | 3,843,976 650,366 1,360,325 
(1835 | 3,524,209 507,495 439,447 
1836 | 3,601,791 526,535 18,903,426 | 1,612,304 
1837 | 3,306,775 575,657 15,577,888 | 1,847,145 
1838 | 3,520,676 638,007 2,149,637 Bic 
1839 | 2,824,372 474,307 959,641 
1310 | 2,214,764 424,141 2,374,301 
| 430,221 2,920,298 
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Summary of Returns for 184], showing the Shippi 
Scotland, and Ireland ; Shipping entered a i 
ing entered and cleared to and from the Colonies, and to and from 

sia Phy Countries ; distinguishing Steam Vessels from Sailing Vessels. 
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g Registered in England, 
eared coastwise ; also Ship- 


England. Scotland. Treland. 
Ves Ton- | Ves- 
Vessels. | Tonnage. } nage. | sels. Tonnage, 
Registered. 
Sailing vessels under 50 tons 5,987} 184,375) 1,356) 37,91 27,711 
above 50 ., | 10,517! 1,980,525) 2,160) 411, 961} = 148,54) 
Steam-vessels under 50 ,,. 298 7,220 24 
above 50 ,,. . 287 51,820} 102) 18,31 76 7 38 
Coasting Trade. 
Sailing vessels, Inwards . . . | 96,359 1,119,564) 16, 1,211,% 
Outwards . . | 107,729 827/1,157,610)10,2 637 
Steam-vessels, Inwards . . . 9,763 645,707) 2,427} 571,04 
QOutwards . . 386 2, 655,92 
. Colonial Trade. 
Sailing vessels, Inwards. . . 5,325 181,011) 565} 138,40 
Outwards . . 5,113) 214, 
Steam vessels, Inwards . . 244 
Outwards . 232 
Foreign Trade. | 
Sailing vessels, British, Inwards 8,470 146,287) 31 38,54 
Outwards| °8,452 182,354) 15. 32,271 
Foreign, Inwards 7,547) 1 110,732} 197 26,441 
Outwards} 8,054 153 20,933 
Steam-vessels, British, Inwards 1,937 1 
Outwards} | 1,98) 6 1,8 
Foreign, Inwards i 
Out 


Years. 


A Statement of the Number of Ships, Tonnage, and Men which arrive 
from China at London and the various Outports in the undermentioned 


Clyde and 
London. | Liverpool. | Hulland | other British Total. 
Bristol. Ports. 
.| Tons. | Ships.| Tons. | Ships. Tons. |Ships. | Tons. |Ships. | Tons.| Men. 


| 
hy 
1836 50 (30,501) 16 5299 4 1577 ee oe 70 187,377) 2363 
5 hin 1837 35 (22,744) 15 5797 4 1929 ee ee 54 0,470) 1879 
| 40 |24,811; 7 | 2488 3 | 1187] .. 50 |28,486| 1784 
1839 42 (25,162) 10 3764 3 1279 5 1660 60 1856 
ist 1840 20 |14,244 8 2981 1 503 3 1559 32 1296 
1841 36 118,349) 12 4425 oe oe 7 2641 55 125,415) 1414 
i 
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IV —Samngs Banks and Poor Laws. 


Nomper of Immediate and Deferred Annuities granted through the Sav- 
ings’ Banks, up to the 10th of March, 1842, in accordance with the Act 
3 Will. IV. c. 14. Out of 450 Savings Banks in England and Wales, 
only 56 have been made the medium for securing Annuities: a few of 
these are noticed.* 


Number of Annuities | Number of Annuities 


for Lives Granted. Terms of Yours Granted. 


Immediate. | Deferred. | Immediate. | Deferred. 


Cork « 7 
IRELAND . Dublin « 2) 2 . 1 
Lurgan. | 1 
Total « 1,454 358 46 12 
*Bath Savings Bank . . @ 68 . 6 2 
anchester 
St. Clement Beast, London os 639 994° 16 4 


*,* For Poor Laws, see following pages. 


V.—Miscellaneous. 


An Account of the several Articles charged with Duties of Excise in Eng- 


land, together with the Gross Amount of Duty thereon, during the Year 


ending 5th January, 1842. 


Articles. Quantities Charged.|Amountof Duty. 

Auctions, Amount of Sales charged £. 

with duty . . . « « « 7,463,542 279,880 
Bricks - No. (1 794,267 436 ,854 
Glass, Crown. + 111,920 431,871 
—— Plate ° 9 27 639 87 062 
German Sheet e ” 201 855 80, 474 


Malt from Barley. * bushels | 30,956,348 4,198,454 


Paper of allkinds . . Ibs. | 76,290,722 500,670 

Vinegar. . gals. 3,025,283 26,471 
Amount of Duty on : horses let for Hire £. oe 176,217 
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January, 1842. 


Totat NuMBER of Proof Gallons of Rum, Brandy, Geneva, and all other 
Spirits that paid Duty ineach Kingdom, for the Year ending 5th 


Absiracts of Parliamentary Documenis. 


‘Number of gallons distilled: 


in England, 5,919,207; Scotland 
8,504,333 ; Ireland, 6,359,124: total 20,782,664. Imported into England 
from Scotland, i; 894, 657 gallons ; from Treland, 354,893 ; into Ireland from 
; Scotland, 569, 779 gallons ; 3 into Scotland from Ireland, 98,253 gallons. 
Proof spirits ‘permitted out from distillers’ stocks in England, 5,924,674 


+a England. | Scotland.| Ireland. | United Kingdom. 
aa Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. |Net Duty. 
Rum . « 2,217,073 | 48,523 | 12,374 | 2,277,970 | 1,063,087 
Brandy . «| 1,112,629} 35,382 | 16,495 | 1,164,506 | 1,329,082 
Genevi 9,959 4,244 1,218 15,421 17,617 
Other Foreign “and ~ 
: , Colonial Spirits . 5,261 665 251 6,177 7,380 
Total of Foreign and 
a Colonial Spirits . | 3,344,922 88,814 | 30,338 | 3,464,074 | 2,417,166 
Tae Spirits of the Manu- 
is facture of the United 
The Kingdom . . 8,166,985 5,989,905 6,485,443 | 20,642,333 | 5,161,611 
ie Ditto of Guernsey and . 
1h Spirits of all kinds . | 11,530,421 |6,078,719 |6,515,781 | 24,124,921 | 7,586,028 
; 


its gallons; from rectifiers’ stocks 332,091 gallons British brandy, and 197, 113 
Pe ma, gallons of spirits of wine. 
| a Nomber of Persons in the Ale and Beer Trade in England and Wales, and 
mie the Quantity of Malt consumed by them in the years 1839, 1840, and 
mig 1841, distinguishing London from the Country collections. 
ae | Number who brew Bushels of Malt consumed by 
ae 7] Number of | their own Beer. each class. 
| 
Persons || Persons Persons 
if licensed to licensed to licensed to sell 
sell Beer. | sell Beer. Beer. 
Country, | | 
1839 2,237 '52,208|37,666 | 5,779 | 27,536 |16,883| 1,533 | 11,565,966 | 8,785,997] 3,109,508 | 464,675 
j 1840 2,153 |52,875 |85,386 | 5,593 | 26,867 |14,887| 1,398 | 11,884,970) 8,583,509 | 2,746,501 | 443,359 
1841 2,157 53,262 |32,311 4,809 | 26,836 |13,577| 1,287 | 10,650,494) 7,929,898 | 2,569,293 | 407,153 
112/448 (1,408 194|’ 18] 5,670,084| 92,19) 191,850] 5,765 
1840 105.| 4,504 | 1,535 | 149 13} 82 9 || 5,804,923) 16,417) 167,477 | 9,531 
1841 105 | 4,506 | 1,538, 144) LL | «67 8 || 5,500,858) 15,227} 179,767} 9,086 
Total, England | | 
1839 2,349 |56,636 |89,164 5,973 | 27,554!16,471.| 1,540 ||17,286,950 | 8,908,180 | 3,800,867 | 470,440 
1840 2,258 /57,379 |86,871 | 26.800 14,960} 1,407 |/17,680,998 | 8,549,026 | 2.918,078 | 452,600 
1841 2,262 (98,044 4,958 (26,847 1,295 | 16,851,852 7,945,125 | 2,749,060 | 416,280 
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Foreign Wine paid Duty for Home Consumption, and Quantities in Bond 
on 5th Jan. 1842, distinguishing London from the Country. 


Quantities 
retained for 
United Kingdom. Home Con. 


sumption, | Port of | Other Ports.| Total. 


Under Bond 5th Jan. 1842, 


Wine. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
441,238 245,753 260,138 505,891 
353,740 394,960 151,317 546,277 

2,387,017 | 2,733,391 | 1,773,140 | 4,506,531 

2,412,821 | 2,718,061 | 1,610,553 | 4,328,614 
107,701 204,504 58,436 262,940 

55,242 34,887 11,990 46,877 
25,635 67,495 44,341 111,836 
137 2,159 | && 3,334 5,493 
Sicilian and other sorts 401,429 212,990 243,457 456,447 
Mixed in Bond . e . . 4,369 105 4,474 


Cape. . 
French . 
Portugal . 
Spanish e 
Madeira . 
Rhenish . 


Total . . | 6,184,960 | 6,618,569 | 4,156,811 |10,775,380 


UNMANUFACTURED ToBacco upon which Duty was paid in each of the 
undermentioned Periods. 


| sate year ending 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
England. 15,686,245 15,475,431 14,590,129 | 7,189,166 
Scotland . 2,082,469 2,071,350 2,031,982 | 975,022 ° 
Treland . . 5,202,692 5,355,617 5,473,477 2,663,522 


United Kingdom | 22,971,406 | 22,902,398 22,095,588 10,827,710 


Number of Acres under cultivation with Hors in 1841, 45,769. The 


Duty amounted to £266,898 ; namely, old duty, £146,159; new, £108,030 ; 
additional 5 per cent., £12,708. 


Number of Quarters of Matt made in 1841 :—England, 3,869,549 ; 
Scotland, 507,281; Ireland, 143,711. Total, 4,520,541. Amount of Duty, 
£4,889,243. Consumed by Brewers, Victuallers, and Retail Brewers :— 
England, 3,432,721; Scotland, 114,540; Ireland, 128,802. Total, 
3,676,063 quarters. The total amount paid to Distillers as drawback on 


Malt, from Oct. 1823 to 5th Jan. 1842, was—Scotland, £4,248,584 ; 
Treland, £73,211. 


Amount of Sales charged with Auction Duty in Scotland in 1841, 
501,0697.; in Ireland, 350,805/. Glass charged with duty in Scotland— 
flint, 88574 cwt. ; in Ireland, 55703 cwt.; bottle, in Scotland, 114,160 ewt. ; 
Treland, 9,375 cwt.; crown glass, in Scotland, 4,975 cwt. Paper of all 
kinds charged with duty in Scotland, 16,821,354 lbs.; in Ireland, 
3,991,472'lbs. Soap charged with duty in Scotland—hard 11,415,347\lbs., 
soft 4,535,530 lbs, 


k 2 


4 
— | 
1839. | 1840. 1841. Poth July, 1842. 
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Contract Prices of Fresh Beef per cwt., of Wheat per quarter, and of 
Salt Provisions, for the use of the Navy, from 1835 to 1841 inclusive ; 
also Sums expended in the purchase of Fresh Meat and Wheat Flour 
for the use of Greenwich Hospital in 1835 and 1841. 


Wheat. 
Fresh Beef. 
|; ‘Red Wheat. | White Wheat. 
| Year. 
Average 
ita Per Cwt. Rate Per Quarter. | Per Quarter. 
ig per lb. 
és. d. d 
a 1835 115 473, 2 0 44 2 
1836 118 3p, | 420 210 79% | 213 1198 
1837 2 2 3H 4 215 1186 217 2% 
1838 2 1 442, 3 6 3 711 
1839 2 3 4 po. 3.5 310 
1840 2 6 793 499) 3.9 5 310 3,3 
1841 29 9° 57, | 3 9 248 | 312 


_ Fresh Meat. Average per Cwt. 
1835. . . £12,628 8 1 £2 0 7 
184). . 16,806 2 11 216 0} 


Salt Beef. Salt Pork. 
fi a Per Tierce of | Average | Per Tierce of | Average 
| Pes 304 Ibs. Rate per lb. 320 lbs. - |Rate per Ib. 

£. 8. d. £. 8. d. 
1836 6 9 612 4%, 
1837 5 6 8 514 4 473, 

1838 517 8 4p, 5 19 103 
1839 6 14 11 611 4 
1840 7 21124 615 2 
| 1841 7 5 4 7 3 5 
ag Wheat Flour. Average per Sack. 
1835... £5,463 15 10 £1 11 03 
1841. «68,203 11 8 112 52 


Expenditure of the British Museum in 1841, £32,243. Estimated 
Expenditure for 1842, £33,110. Number of Persons admitted to view the 
General Collections in 1841, 319,374 ; the Reading-room, 69,303 ; the 
Galleries of Sculpture, for study, 5,655; the Print-room, 7,744. 
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Comparison of the Emigratiom from the United Kingdom in the Half-. 
Years ended respectively 5th July, 1841, and 5th July, 1842. 
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Other Cape of 
Other teali 
United North \ Parts | west Hone 
’ 
Half-Year.) |Canada.| rican Mauritius, New | Totals. 
Colo- Indies. and Zealand, 
nies. Africa. 
. | 29,954 | 23,950] 9,742 | 83 | 983 130 14,552 | 79,394 
1842, . | 50,430 | 38,997 | 10,813 | 107 | 354 209 4,097 {104,307 
Increase | 20,476 | 14,347| 1,071| 24 | 79 24,913 
Decrease} .. | 629 10,455 


A Return of the Number of Persons who Emigrated from the United 
Kingdom during the Year ended 5th January, 1842. 


nies ; 


To America: . 


West Indies, &e.:. 


» United States . . . 


Texas. . © « 
Central America . 


North American Colo- Canada . . 


New Brunswick. . 
Nova Scotia and Cape 

Breton. .« « 
Newfoundland . . . 
Prince Edward’s Island 


British Guiana. . . 
Trinidad, . 
Other West India Islands 
Falkland Islands . . 
Western Africa 
Cape Good Hope .- 
Mauritius . . 
Moulmein .. . 


Australian Colonies: Sydney . . . 


Port Philip e 
Van Diemen’s Land . 
South Australia. . . 
Western Australia. . 
New Zealand ... 


Total Number of Emigrants . 


Scot- Tre- 

England.| yond. | lan 4. Total. 
39,066 2,058 | 3,893 | 45,017 
46 46. 

106 106 
6,090 3,730 {16,542 | 26,362 
358 250 | 6,683 7,291 
618 1,693 33 2,344 
78 48 210 336 
325 885 621 1,831 
1,111 162 1,273 
84 63 7 147 
29 58 ee 87 
514 8&3 26 623 
27 eo os 27 
65 oo ee 65 
368 ee ee 368 
40 ee ee 40 
oe ee 4 
12,288 2,990 | 2,214 | 17,492 
5,721 | 1,967 | 2,206 | 9,894 
157 49 oe 806 
168 7 oe 175 
357 ee 357 
3,881 13 ee 3,901 
72,104 14,060 |32,428 118,592 


Total Number of Ships. 
From New York ‘ 30 7 


>» Boston . 1 
3, Philadelphia . ll 
3) New Orleans . 20 
3, Baltimore. 4 
>> Petersburgh . 1 
Alexandia . 1 
Total ° 68 Ships. 


Number of Days occupied in performing Voyages from the under-mentioned 
Ports to Liverpool, by all Vessels laden with Flour or Corn, in 1841: 
Average Length of Voyage. 


23 days. 
30 ,, 
45 ,, 
42 
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Pricer of Wuxar per Quarter during the Average of the whole Period from 
the passing of the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60 (15th July, 1828), to the passing 
of the Act 5 Vict. c. 14 (29th April, 1842), by which it was repealed ; 
also Prices of Barley, Oats, and Rye, for the Average of the same Period. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. 
s. d.j 8. d. s d. 
From 15th July to 26th Dec. 1528 | 66 9 35 2] 24 2) 36 4 
1829 | 66 3) 32 6{| 22 9} 3410 
.1830 | 64 3, 32 24 5] 35 10 
9 1831; 66 4; 38 0} 25 40 0 
1832 | 58 8); 33 1) 20 5| 34 7 
1833 | 5211) 27 6| 18 5) 3211 
1834 | 46 2; 29 0} 2011) 32 9 
1835 | 39 29 11] 22 0) 30 4 
9 1836 | 48 3210; 23 1) 33 4 
1837 | 55 10, 30 4} 23 1] 34 9 
1838 | 64 7! 31 22 5) 35 1 
» 1839 | 70 8| 39 6| 2511] 42 0 
1840 | 66 4; 36 5; 25 37 0 
1841, 64 4; 3210] 22 5| 36 9 
To 28th April : 1842 | 60 2, 27 9) 19 5} 35 9 
Average for the whole period | 59 4 | 32 7} 22 8] 35 5 


QvanTiTIES of WHEaT and Wueat Frour, Oats and Oatmeat, Bar- 
Ley (including Beer or Bigg), imported into Great Britain from Ireland, 
from 1800 to 1841, both inclusive, divided into Septennial Periods, dis- 
tinguishing the Septennial Rate of Increase or Decrease, the Total, 


including also Rye, Pease, Beans, and Malt, of which only compara- 
tively small quantities are imported. 


Wheatand | % ug 
Periods. = 5 Oatmeal. | 2 5 Barley. | Total. = 
as 
Quarters. Quarters. Qrs. Quarters. 
1800-6 427,351 1,410,697 41,577 1,899,323 


1£07-13 804,480 88 | 3,666,031) 160 | 187,985! 352 | 4,688,057 | 147 
1814-20 | 1,254,570 56 5,231,627; 43 | 265,700 | 41 | 6,791,305) 45 
1821-27 | 2,905,280 | 132 8,335,915) 59 | 456,321 | 72 |11,773,872| 73 
1828-34 | 4,672,825 61 | 12,460,102) 49 | 999,759 | 119 |18,299,403| 55 
1835-41 | 2,989,060 36* | 15,454,536 8* 


Foreien and British Vessels laden with Corn from the Continent of Europe 


entered Inwards at the under-mentioned Ports, from Ist August to Ist 


London. Hall. - Newcastle. Leith. 


Foreign . . 481 271 103 233 
British . . 306 117 25 53 


| | 
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NumeEr of Ships laden with Foreign Com entered Inwards at the Ports of 
the United Kingdom}, in the Year ended 5th January, 1842. 


Kinds of 
Foreign Corn. 


in British 


Imported 
Ships. 


Im rted 
in Foreign 
Ships. 


Nations to which the 
Ships belonged. 


Number 
of 
Ships. «y 


Wheat . . . 
Barley . 
Oats. . 
Rye. . 
Beans and Peas 
Indian Corn. 


Flour... 


Qrs. 
977,822 


53,957 
34,565 


Cwts. 
200,295 


1,800,400 
_ 213,240 
91,698 
4,589 


Cwts. 
388,447 


United Kingdom . 
Russia. . 
Sweden 
Norway . 
Denmark . 
Prussia . 
Germany . 
Holland . 
Belgium . 

pain . . 
Italy 
Austria. 


fe 


Egypt . . 
United States 


eet tee 


Total. . 


1,887 
4 


NumBer of Newspapers to which Stamps were issued, and the Number of 
Stamps issued, during the Years ending 3lst March, 1840, 1841, and 


1842. 


Year ending 31 March, 
1840 


1841, 


Number 
of Stamps. 


Duty. 


Number 
of Stamps. 


Year ending 31 March, | Year ending 31 March, 
1842. 


Duty. 


Number 
of Stamps. 


Duty. 


London e 
English 

Provincial 
Scotch. . 
Welsh . | 12 
Irish . | 91 


50 
72 


30,705,340 


19,402,573 
4,478,333 
478,400 
5,857,505 


80,341 
18,589 


24,141 


127,282 


1,993 


92 


31,075,332 


17,346,180 
5,042,012 
478,350 
5,995,023 


&. 
129 ,075]125 


71,'752)221 
20,189] 76 
1,993] 12 
24,652) 87 


32,166,474 


17,508,381 
5,388,079 
445,930 
5,986,639 


133,512 
72,244 
21,320 


1,849 
24,851 


Total . bis 


60,922,151 


252,348)541 


59,936,897 


247 


61,495,503 


253,779 


NumzeEr of ADVERTISEMENTs and Amount of Duty for the Years ending 
10th October, 1840, and 1841. 


No. 1840. 


No. 1841. 


London Papers . . 
English Provincial do. 
Scotch Papers . « 
Irishdo. . « 


Total . 


645,696 
716,811 
190,955 
202,474 


1,755,936 


1,778,957 


= 
26 
i, 752 
° 683 
771 
8 
| 269,305 280 
12 
47 13 
e 
= 
3 
m= | 
232 
12 | | i 
| Duty. | | Duty. 
s. d. £ £: 
1 6 48,427 653,615 49,021 a 
1 6 53,760 | 733,010 | 54,975 ia 
1 6 14,321 188,189 14,114 
1 0 10,123 } 204,143 |” 10,207 
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Noumeer of Letters delivered in the Unirep Kincpom in One Week of 
each Month, from June 184], to April 1842; also for One Week in 
1839, before the establishment of the uniform rates of postage. 


Cou ‘| Lond nd Total | Total | Total 
ntry* | Inland, on nglan ‘ota ota 
Weeks ending | “Omices. |Foreign,| District. and. | Ireland.|Seotland 
landShip. Wales Kingdom. 
1339, 
24 Nov. « «|. 764,938} 229,292] 253,747) 1,252,977) 179,931] 153,065] 1,585,973 
20 June | 1,911,452) 540,099] 506,911] 2,958,462] 396,374| 418,300! 3,773,136 
25 July | 2,001,546) 522,290| 437,471] 2,961,307| 383,549] 401;152| 3,746,003 
22 August | 1,994,305} 531,773] 384,506] 2,910,584) 377,141] 410,224) 3,697,949 
19 Sept. . | 1,999.372| 532,075] 378,244| 2,909,691| 389,696] 396,233] 3,695,620 
24 Oct. . | 2,041,333} 551,711} 404,271) 2.997.317] 404,689] 407,118] 3,809,124 
91 Nov.. | 2,099,370) 564,481] 435,602, 3,029,453) 403;421| 413/248] 3,846,122 
19 Dee. 453; 459| 3,075,578| 425,681] 437,496] 3.933.755 
93 Jan. . « | 2,165,323) 567,636] 481,206] 3,214,165! 421,273] 423,945! 4,058,683 
#20 Feb. | 2,385,607| 581,571) 522,634] 3,489,819| 486,909] 471,763] 
20 March | 2,100,176} 560,433] 448,195] 3,103,804) 403,714] 451.764] 3,964,236 
24 April. | 2,061,679] 579,332] 455,279] 3,096,290| 428,782] 4047441 


® Week of the Valentines. 


Number and Amount of Post Orrice Money Orpers Issued and Paid in 
and W ALEs during the under-mentioned Quarters, the Quar- 
ter ending 5th January, 1842, being estimated, distinguishing London.* 


ENGLAND AND WALES, LONDON. 
Forthe 
. Money Orders Money Orders Money Orders Money Orders 
Quarters Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
ended 
Number./Amount.| Number.) Amount. 
5 April. | | 25,785 | | 3.891 | 74160 5,532 | 10,240 
SJuly . | 34,612 | 59,099 | 28,645 | 50,154] 4.436] 8,019] 5,741 | 10,795 
5J3an. . | 40,763 | 67,411 | 37,665 | 60,425 | 4,977 | .8,472| 6,958 | 13,210 
5 April . | 76,145 | 119,932 | 70,875 |117,853 | 11,309 | 18,518 | 15,272 | 36,083 
SJaly . | 94,215 |151,734 | 82,559 | 135,393 | 13,582 | 25,566 | 16,515 | 31,392 
5 Oct... | 122,420 | 196,507 | 110,227 | 170,084 | 19,965 | 28,981 41,219 
5 Jan. |189,984 |334,652 | 165,940 |316,628 | 16,185 | 49,122 | 38,669 $6,679 
5 April . | 275,870 |567,518 | 274,201 | 561,574 | 36,460 | 73,832 | 79,315 | 172,749 
5 July |289,884 | 608,774 | 291,884 |615,850 | 42,559 | 96,194 | 83,085 | 196,364 
5 Oct. |334,071 | 661,099 | 326,193 |651,935 | 47,483 | 96,850 | 89,451 | 209,646 
BJan.. |390,290 |820,576 | 376,382 | 808,699 | 57,424 | 114,221 | 104,158 | 256,173 


The gross revenue of the Post-office (England and Wales) for the month 
ending 5th January, 1840 (4d. rate), was 103,623/., and for the month ending 
5th January, 1842 (1d. rate), 100,383¢, 394 

The sums paid by the Post-oftice for the conveyance of the mails by railways 


in Great Britain was 12,3804. in 1838, 52,230/. in 183 


94,8182. in 1841. 
* On the 20th November, 1840, the commission on money-orders not exceeding 2/. was 


reduced from 6d. to 3d. ; for sums exceeding 2/., and not exceeding 5/., from 1s. 6d. to 6d. 


9, 51,8010. in 1840, and 
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XII.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
(5 and 6 Victoria, 1842,] 


Feb. | Tie opening of the session by Her Majesty in person was marked by the 
3.t presence of the King of Prussia, who had visited this country in order 
am to undertake the office of sponsor at the Christening of the Prince of Wales. 

e speech from the throne commenced by an acknowledgment of gratitude on account 
of the birth of a prince, and of the satisfaction which Her Majesty derived from the 
presence of her ‘‘ good brother and ally,’’ the King of Prussia. After the customary 
assurance of the friendly disposition of foreign powers, Her Majesty announced that 
she had concluded a treaty with Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, ‘‘ for the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave Trade ;”’ and also a treaty with the same Powers and. 
with the Sultan, having for its object ‘the security of the Turkish empire and the 
maintenance of the general tranquillity.””. Her Majesty then stated that the restoration 
of friendly intercourse with P. had been followed by a commercial treaty with that 
country, and that negotiations had already been commenced with several other Powers, 
which, she trusted, ‘ by leading to conventions founded on the just principle of mutual 
advantage, may extend the trade and commerce of the country.” Her Majesty re- 
— at she was unable to announce the re-establishment of peaceful relations with 

ina, but she hoped that our differences would be brought ‘to an early termination, 
and our commercial relations with that country placed on a satisfactory basis.”* Her 
Majesty then adverted to the domestic affairs of the country. Alluding, first, to the fact 
that ‘‘ for several years past the annual income has been inadequate to bear the public 
charges,’’ she recommended the consideration of the best means of averting the evil 
of a continued deficiency of this nature. Her npr 2 also recommended to the consider- 
ation of Parliament ‘the state of the laws which affect the import of corn, and of 
other articles the produce of foreign countries;’’ she announced that measures would 
be submitted for the improvement of the ecclesiastical courts and of the bankruptcy 
laws; and suggested that it was desirable to consider the state of the law relative to 
the registration of parliamentary electors. The Speech concluded with an expression 
of regret at the ‘‘ continued distress in the manufacturing districts,” and alluded to the 
** exemplary patience and fortitude” with which the people had borne their ‘‘ sufferings 
and privations.” Her Majesty hoped that the deliberations of Parliament: would be 
directed ‘‘ bya comprehensive for the interests and welfare of all classes,’’ and 
in their result tend ‘‘ to improve the national resources and to encourage the industry 
and promute the —— of my people.” 

(Lorps.) The address was moved by the Marquis of Abercorn and seconded. by the 
Earl of Dalhousie. Lord Melbourne concurred both in the Speech and in the Address ; 
and both Lord Brougham and Earl Fitzwilliam felt much gratified at the intimation of 
a revision -of the corn laws, and that, too, by a ministry which was raised to office by 
the agricultural interest. The latter noble Lord having made some remarks on the 
announced secession of the Duke of Buckingham from the cabinet, his Grace said that 
he was compelled to retire, because, as an honest man, he could not concur in the pro- 
posed alteration of the corn laws. The Address was agreed to. . ' noe 

(Commons.) Before the Earl of March rose to move the Address, Sir Robert Peel 
gave notice that on Wednesday in the ensuing week he should move for a committee of 
the whole House on the corn laws. The Earl of March said ‘he preferred seeing this 
question undertaken by those who were’ now in office rather than by a party, some of 
whom were for a fixed duty of 8s. and some for the: removal of all protection. Mr. 
Beckett, who seconded the Address, bore testimony to the severe distress in the manu- 
facturing districts, which, within the last six months, had become fearfully and exten- 
sively aggravated.. Lord John Russell-said that it was a satisfaction to him to find that 
the measures recommended - by the ows government were of a nature similar to 
those which the late administration brought under the consideration of Parliament ; 
but as to new taxation, he thought it would be more proper to try a modification of our 
commercial system, and await its effects upon the uer. - The Address was agreed 
to without a division. é 

(Commons.) Lord Stanley introduced two. important practical. mea- 
Feb. — sures, one inthe shape of an ‘amended Passengers’ Act for the security 
‘4... and protection of poor emigrants, and the other having for its object the 
_ enforcement} of the system. of disposing of waste lands in the colonies 

under the sanction of the legislature instead of at the discretion of the executive, 
- \ «<(@Cemmons.) Mr. Wallace moved that the resolution of. the’ House 
Feb. which prevents the discussion of petitions on their presentation should be 
7. rescinded; and after.a debate, in which Sir R. Peel remarked that the 
public feeling was, that there was too much talkin the House: already, 
the motion was rejected by 237 to 50. - 
Commons.) Mr. Gladstone brought in a bill for the better regulation 
Feb. of vailways; and Lord Stauley one respecting the West India dioceses ; 
8, after which the House resolved itself into committee to consider the acts 
relating to customs’ duties in the West Indies and North +: colo- 
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nies, Mr. Gladstone stating that the measure he had to introduce was substantially the 
same as that which had last year been propesed by Mr. Labouchere.  “- 
(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel explained his proposed measure respect- 
Feb. ingthe modification of the corn laws in a long and ‘elaborate speech, 
9. which was listened to in entire silence by the members on his own side 
of the House. He abided by the sliding scale for regulatingjthe duty ; 
but instead of the sudden alterations which took placeon the existing scale from 10s. 
to 6s. 8d., 2s.8d., and 1s., he proposed two stationary points, after which the duty would 
only fall by one shilling at each increase of a shilling in the average price. He ex- 
ressed his belief that agricultural industry would re on a firmer basis with prices 
 rtmeta 54s. and 58s. the quarter, than when it was disturbed by violent fluctuations, 
though he disclaimed the idea that the legislature could guarantee any price of corn 
whatever. Another material part of the proposed modification was the addition of 156 
towns to the list of 150 in which the average prices of — were a — Mr. 
en denounced the plan of the government as an insult to a suffering people. 
-_ (Commons. ) Lord John Russell stated the exact terms of the motion 
Feb. which he intended to oppose to Sir Robert Peel’s corn-law proposition ; 
-thi. and Mr. Christopher gave notice that he should move a different scale of 
duties from that brought forward by the government. In reply to.a ques- 
tion by Mr. Hawes, Sir J. Graham said that he was endeavouring to frame a measure 
on the subject of medical reform, Mr. Monckton Milnes drew attention to the com- 
mittal of certain persons for not attending church on Sunday, and read a letter from a 
magistrate explaining that the men were so punished for general misconduct, though 
nominally for the particular offence. Sir J. Graham admitted the grievance, but, on 
the part of government, could _ state aon a be the remedy. Mr. on 
brought in a bill for the protection of copyright in designs. 
J (Gemma) In soply to a question by Mr. Hutt, Sir R. Peel stated 
Feb. that a commissioner had arrived in this country with powers for settling 
14. the Stade dues. On going into committee on ‘the corn laws, Lord John 
Russell moved a resolution to the effect: that the House was not prepared 
to adopt the government scheme, as it was likely to be attended by evils similar to 
those which attended the former law. Mr. B. Ferrand made a long speech against 
the manufacturers and the Anti-corn league. : 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham alluded to the case of the negroes who had taken an 
American vessel to Nassau, and contended that none of them could be detained, as the 
common municipal law did not allow of their being surrendered, even if treaties ex- 
isted which empowered the executive to give them up. The Earl of Aberdeen stated 
that the question had excited the serious attention of the government; and after con- 
sulting legal authorities, they came to the conclusion that these negroes could neither 
be brought to trial for mutiny nor murder, nor given up to the American government ; 
and accordingly orders had been sent out for their release. Lord Denman delivered 
his opinion on the law of the case, in which Lords Campbell and Cottenham and the 
Lord Chancellor concurred, and Lord Brougham stated that he was authorised by Lords 
Wynford and Abinger to express their assent to the same opinion. 

(Commons.) The corn-law debate was resumed by Sir W. Clay, who, 

Feb. with Mr. Childers, Mr. Williams, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Labouchere, e 

15. against the government measure, and Captains Hamilton and Rous, Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, Sir Knatchbull, and Sir J.Graham in its favour. Mr. 

Gore having assumed that the increase of price produced by the protective 

duty was 5s. 9d. the quarter, showed that this was ve 14d. per head week ; 
on which Mr. Ward remarked that, even according to this statement, the: of 

ice was. equivalent to a tax of 5,000,000/. a-year on the entire population. Sir E. 

bull said he would uot have concurred in Sir R. Peel’s plan if he had not be- 

lieved that it furnished just and full protection to the landed interests, and security to 

them for their station in the community. Mr. Labonchere attacked this part of Sir 

E. Knatchbull’s speech, and argued that the first object should be ‘to arrange the mat- 

ter on such a basis as would be for the interest, not merely of the landowners, but of 

the great majority of the people, consisting of the working and middle classes. 

(Commons.) The debate on the corn law was resumed. The ‘speakers 

Feb. were very numerous. Lord W explained why he could not vote 

$16. for Lord John Russell’s motion, as he did not attribute those evils to the 

sliding scale with which it had been charged. Sir R. Peel, in reply, be- 

lieved on the whole’that his measure was most consistent with the general interest of 

the country. It avoided disturbance of capital embarked in agriculture, and encouraged 

manufacturing and commercial industry. The debate was closed by Lord Palmerston, 

who contended for the advantages of a moderate fixed duty, though Sir R. Peel had 

almost convinced him that an 8s. duty was too high ; but he adm that the proposed. 

e was a mitigation of the old law. On a division the numbers were, for Lord 
John Russell’s amendment 226, against it 349 ; majority 123. 

(Lorps.) Lord Clancarty, in moving a variety of ‘papers connected 

Feb. —_ with the operation of the poor law in Ireland, complained that the Com- 

a. missioners had allowed larger salariesto Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 

ministers than to those of the Established Chureh; but Duke of Wel. 
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lington, in moving the previous question, said that it was but reasonable that religious 
officers should be paid in some proportion to the amount of theirservices. Lords Nor- 
manby, Brougham, and Wharncliffe concurred with the Duke. The Bishop of Exeter 

thought that the motion deserved more support. 
(Commons.) Mr. Villiers brought forward his motion for the abolition 
Feb. _—_ of all duties payable upon the importation of foreign corn. A long debate 

18. took place, and the question was adjourned. . 
(Lorns.) The Earl of Aberdeen informed the House that France had 
Feb. _ not ratified the treaty of the Five Powers for the more effectual abolition 
21. of the slave trade. Lord Cottenham introduced three bills for the establish- 
ment of local courts. 

(Commons.) The debate on Mr. Villiers’s motion was resumed by Mr. Hardy. 
Colonel Fox and Captain Villiers Layard, being friendly to a gradual removal of all 
rotection, could not vote for Mr. Villiers’s motion, but would not oppose it. Mr. H. 
indsay suggested an amendment in the government plan, by which the importation of 
American corn might be facilitated. Mr. Smythe looked upon Sir R. Peel’s plan as 
the first instalment of a wiser and more thoughtful policy. Mr. Macaulay agreed in 
the ciple of Mr. Villiers’s motion, but objected to immediate repeal, though he 
would not vote against the motion. Mr. Wortley said that the corn laws had become of 
less importance in the pe of the people than other questions, such as the regulation 
of factory labour. Mr. Mitchell preferred a fixed duty, but would support the govern- 
ment scale. Mr. C. Buller could not vote for an immediate repeal of all corn duties, 
and would prefer a fixed duty equivalent to the fixed burdens on land. Mr. Monckton 
Milnes praised the practical character of the government measure, and was glad to see 
its tendency towards free trade. Mr. Mir s'get Mpacacrehtr that the country had ‘not for- 
gotten that the Whigs proposed to increase the revenue by lessening the burdens of the 


people, and feared that Sir R. Peel was about to lose the opportunity of rescuing the 

country from the misery under which it was suffering. Mr. Muntz spoke in support of 
the motion; after which the House adjourned. 

(Commons.) The discussion on Mr. Villiers’s motion was continued. 

Feb. Mr. Sharman Crawford gave it his unqualified support. Mr. Wykeham 

22. Martin, in opposing the motion, drew attention to the unequal rates 

id by a fundholder and a landowner of 500/. a-year. Mr. Villiers ex- 


plained that the word “now” in the motion was not intended to preclude the landed 
interest from proving their alleged peculiar burdens. Mr. Powell wished to see the 
question settled by a compromise. Mr. John M. O'Connell supported the motion, and 
observed that if, according to Sir R. Peel, the corn laws did no harm, why alter them ? 
Sir F. Burdett averred that the government measure was perfectly satisfactory. Mr. 
P. M, Stewart entered into an elaborate statement respecting the alleged peculiar bur- 
dens on land, which he showed amounted to 1,200,000/., while there existed special 
exemptions to the amount of 2,500,000/._ Mr. Wodehouse argued for the necessity of 
maiutaining independence of foreign supply, and pointed out that, although corn had 
been eos age from France during a time of war, yet, in 1801, the King of Prussia had 
laid high duties on exportation. Dr. Bowring showed that the restrictive tariffs of 
many parts of the continent my Sar on our corn laws. Mr. Benett asserted that the 
wages of agricultural labour always risen and fallen with the price of corn. 
Mr. Milner Gibson was rejoiced at the general admission, with one exception (Sir E. 
Knatchbull), that the corn laws could only be sustained upon the ground of the general 
good. He alluded to their effect in limiting the ers of exchange, oo cae the 
core cen receiving the staple products of foreign countries. debate was 
again adjourned. 
(Commons.) The corn law debate having been resumed, Mr. Hawes 
Feb. —_ observed that not one of the ministers had answered Mr. Villiers’s speech. 
23. Sir R. Peel rose towards the close of the evening, and, having touched 
upon a variety of topics brought under notice during the debates, al- 
luded to the benefits likely to result from his measure. Agriculture, he said, would 
be exempt from sudden inundations of corn, and the Bank of England from sudden 
drains of bullion. With respect to the difficulty of procuring American wheat, he men- 
tioned a case in which orders had been despatched to New York and Stettin, and that 
from the former place arrived first. He denied mime, ead said that cheap food was 
not an advantage, and hoped the House would puta ded negative on Mr. Villiers’ 
motion. The debate was again adjourned. a ae 
(Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter ted a nes inquiry 
Feb. ‘into the case of two paupers who had died in the Crediton Union work- 
24. house, and impugning the conduct of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Lord Wharncliffe said that the petitioner, who seemed actuated. by a love 
of notoriety, rejected the opportunity of investigation in a court of law on a technical 


Commons.) The speakers on the resumed debate this evening were very numerous, 
Me Cobden at whether Sir R. Peel, while he framed a scale to give the landowners 
‘36s. the quarter, was prepared with a law to keep up the wages of the hard-working 
classes? Mr. B. Ferrand made ‘an attack on the manufacturers and mill-owners- _ 
Mr. Villiers'closed the debate, {He alluded to the speech of Mr. Fertand, and 
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that this appeal to all the prejudices against trade and manufactures had been received 
with a degree of satisfaction which he had aever witnessed in the House before. Ona 
division, the numbers.were, for Mr. Villiers’ resolution 90, against it 303 ; majority 213. 
(Commons.) On the House going into committee on the Corn importa- 
Feb. tion Act, Mr. Christopher proposed the adoption of a scale beginning with 
25. a duty of 25s. when the price of wheat was 50s., the duty steadily diminishing 
by 1s. at a time, to be fixed.at 1s. when the price was 73s. or more. A num- 
ber of members took part in the discussion, less on the epee immediately before 
the House than on the general question. Sir R, Peel said that if the additional 156 
towns were likely to affect the averages, he would reconsider that part of his plan. Mr, 
Christopher intimated that, should his proposition be rejected, he should support Sir 

R. Peel’s. On a division, the government scale was carried by 306 to 104. 
(Lorps.) Brougham introduced his bill for the establishment 
Feb. of local courts, which was almost the same as the one he had nearly 
28. carried nine years before. It gave jurisdiction up to 50/,; that introduced 

a few nights ago by the late Lord Chancellor only up to 20/. 

(Commons.) The House proceeded in committee with the Corn-importation Bill. 
Feurs were expressed that the government scale of duties on barley and oats would be 
injurious to the home-growers. Lord Worsley deprecated the submission of those who 
entertained these views, and yet were unwilling to vote against the government scale. 
The scale of duties on barley was carried without a division; but the House divided 
on that for oats, which was carried by 256 to 53; and the duty on flour by 135 to 38. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell introduced a bill for improving the appellate 
Morch jurisdiction of the House of Lords, and for effecting certain reforms in the 
1. Court of Chancery. 
‘ eyouneet.) A motion by Mr. T. Duncombe for the appointment of a 
Committee on Prison Discipline was negatived without a division, Sir James Graham 
having shown that great improvements were — taking place. 
(Commons.) A motion by Mr. E. Buller, for the adoption of a scale of 
March duties terminating with a duty of 6s. when the price of wheat reached 64s. 
2. or more, was withdrawn, Sir R. Peel declining to enter into a discussion. 
Mr. Hastie proposed another amendment, which was to admit a yearly supply 
of corn at a nominal duty, equal to the average deficiency ; but this was also withdrawn. 
(Commons.) On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, leave 
March — was given to bring in.a bill for the appointment of a Commission to in- 
3. quire into the Exchequer Bills Forgery. Mr. Fitzstephen French moved 
a Committee of the whole House to address the Queen, praying her to 
recommend to Parliament measures to give to Ireland the advantages of railways. 
The motion was withdrawn, having been opposed by Sir R. Pee} and Lord Eliot. 
(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle moved for a Committee to inquire whether 
; March there had been neglect or violation of the established usage of the Ex- 
4. chequer which either produced or facilitated the late forgeries. The Duke 
of Wellington exculpated both Lord Monteagle and Sir John Newport, 
and suggested that the inquiry desired might take place under Mr. Goulburn’s Com- 
mission; and with this understanding the motion was withdrawn. Lord Clarendon 
having put some questions relative to the rumoured conspir — the government 
of Spain, the Earl of Aberdeen said that our government ado everything to assist 
the present Spanish government in resisting any attacks that might be made upon it. 

(Commons.) The charges which Mr. B. Ferrand had made against the manu- 
facturers were contradicted by documents which had been transmitted from the country, 
aud were read by Mr. Villiers. The House was occupied during the remainder of the 
evening with the navy estimates. 

' _.(Gommons.) Considerable progress was made in voting the Army and 

March Navy Estimates. Mr. Williams moved a reduction, being the difference 

vo between the sums paid to an equal namber of soldiers of the line and of 

the guards, which was lost by 144 to 12; as well as another motion on the 

vote for the volunteer a by 133 to 16. In reply to'a question from Mr. C. Wood, 

Sir R. Peel thought that the Committee on Banking had better not be appointed, as the 

subject was now ready for the consideration of the executive, and as soon as possible 

the government would give it due deliberation. 

(Lonns.) Lord Denman’s Law of Evidence! Improvement Bill ‘was 

Afarch read a second time. Its main object was to admit:the evidence of persons 

8. ‘in a-suit who were interested in the result, butnot substantial parties to it ; 

_ to remove the disability of giving evidence from persons convicted of cer- 

tain crimes; and to allow affirmations in certain cases. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 

Brougham, Lord Wynford, and Lord Campbell, all concurred in the propriety of the 

measure. The Lord Chancellor brought in a bill toamend the proceedings in case of 

lunacy, the general principles of which met with the approbation of Lords Brougham 

and Cottenham. On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, a Committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the state of the law in Ireland respecting marriages. é 

(Commons.) Lord F. Egerton moved for leave to bring ina bill to alter the law 
relating to marriages within certain degrees of affinity. He explained. that, until 1835, 
a large class of marriages within the prohibited degrees were not ‘void ab initio, but 
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were Voidable by a sentence obtained from the Ecclesiastical Court; but in 1835 a law 
was passed which rendered valid those which had already been solemnized, but declared 
all such in future void ab initio. The principal point of the bill was, that it would 
enable a widower to marry the sister of a deceased wife. Sir R. Inglis strongly opposed 
the bill, and the debate was adjourned. ; 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading of the 

March; Corn-importation Bill, Lord Ebrington moved that it be read that jday six 

9. months. After a long debate the House divided: for the second reading 

284; for the amendment 176; majority 108, d . 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington stated, in reply to a question by the 

March — of Lausdowne, that the government had no intention of withdrawe 
lo. ing the grants for schools under the Board of Education in Ireland; and if 

any alteration were made in the system, it would be to improve its working. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel developed his financial plans in a long and 

March able speech. He took the deficiency of the year ending April 5, 1843, at 
11. 2,570,000/.; and in the course of his speech confessed that the country 

: had arrived at the limits of taxation on articles of consumption, for the 
additional duty of 5/. per cent. on customs and excise had only realized 10s. per cent. ; 
and he was satisfied that the attempts to provide an increased revenue from diminished 
taxation was wholly inadequate to the existing emergency. He then entered upon the 
subject of an Income-tax, which he proposed for a period to be limited, and thought 
it might be required for five years, but in the first instance he would propose a continu- 
ation for three years only. Incomes of 150/. a-year and upwards, whether from landed 
or funded property, would pay 7d. in the pound, or about 3 percent. Occupiers of 
land would be assessed at half their rents. e estimated the assessable yearly value of 
the land at 39,000,000/.; of houses at 25,000,000/.; of tithes, shares in railways and 
miues, and other similar property, at 8,400,000/.; total 72,000,000/.. Deducting one- 
fourth for incomes under 150/., the tax thus far would give him 1,600,000/, ; and 
the assessment on occupiers of ;land would yield 120,000/.. On funded property the 
dividends in 1841 amounted to 29,400,000/., from which he would deduct 1,000,000/.. in 
respect of the savings banks; but he must add 1,500,000/, u bank, foreign, and . 
other stocks, making a total of almost 30,000,000/., from which, deducting one-fourth 
for the incomes under 150/. a-year, the proceeds of the tax would be 646,000/., He con- 
fessed that the tax on incomes of trades and professions was a part of the subject 


attended with great difficulty. The produce he mw from this source was 1,250,000/., 
e 


and from the income of public offices 150,000/. total would be 3,771,000/. The 
equalization of the spirit duty in Ireland would realize 250,000/,,.and from a similar 
equalization of the stamp-duty he expected to obtain 160,000/, He proposed, however, 
to reduce the stamp on charter-parties and bills of lading both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Including a tax of 4s. on coal exported, the aggregate revenue from the new 
sources which he“had pointed out would be 4,380,000/,, With the surplus revenue of 
1,740,000/. he would effect a relaxation of the tariff. The duties upon raw materials 
should not, scarcely in any case, exceed 5 per cent.; the, highest duty on partially 
manufactured articles should not exceed 12; and on complete manufactures the reduc- 
tion he proposed would generally reduce the duty toa maximum of 20 percent. There 
would be an abatement of duty on about 750 articles; and on about 450the duty would be 
left untouched. Treaties being now pending with various countries, some articlescould not 
be included in the present reduction. The total diminution of duty on the number. of 
articles already mentioned would probably ndt be more than 270,000/. The, govern- 
ment could not consent to reduce the sugar duties without some manning ae the subject 
of slavery in Cuba and Brazil. On coffee he was prepared to make a reduction, 
bringing down the rate per Ib. to 4d. upon British and 8d. upon foreign coffee, which 
would be a loss to the revenue of probably 171,000/. In treating the timber duties he 
would make a great reduction of duty, but would protect the interests of the Canadas, 
which he would regard as if an integral part of the island, by making the duty merely 
nominal, a shilling a-load, and the duty on foreign timber he would reduce from 55s. to 
25s. a-load. The loss on these reductions he estimated at 600,000/. He next proposed 
to remit altogether the duty on the export of certain British manufactures; and also to 
effect a considerable diminution of the duty upon stage coaches; the loss.on these two 
items being about 70,000/. On the whole, these reductions, in addition to the excess of 
expenditure, would increase the deficit to. somewhat more than 3,700,000/.; but the 
new taxes would cover this and leave an excess of more than half a million applicable 
to the contingencies of our distant wars. No discussion followed the Right Honourable 
Baronet’s lucid statement. . Lord John. Russell welcomed the liberal, principles of the 
measure, but hinted that an alteration of the sugar duties would have been preferred to 
.. .,.(Lorps.), Earl Fitawilliam, in presenting a great number of petitions 
March . onthe Corn. Laws, adverted to the financial measures, of the minister, 
14... approving.of the intention of giving a revenue from realized ty, 
but expressing himself as strongly opposed to a tax on trades an O- 
fessions, and.on occupiers of land, in the present distressed state of the country, when 
the profits of these classes had little or no existence. Lord Brougham gave notice of his 


intentiou to move certain resolutions on this subject. 
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i(Commons.) On'the motion to go into Committee on the Corn-importation Bill, 
Mr. Ward moved as an amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether there are any peculiar burdens specially affecting the landed: interest of this 
country, or any peculiar exemptions enjoyed by that interest, and to ascertain their 
nature and extent. He insisted that the supporters of the Corn Law were bound 
‘to prove the existence of these burdens, on account of which they claimed protection. 
After a debate of some — in which Sir R. Peel and Lord Howick took part, both 
of them resisting the a ent as an obstacle to immediate legislation, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 230 to 115; majority 115. The House then went into Committee, 
and clauses one to nine were agreed to, after several amendments had been proposed. 
“Sir V. Blake moved that all duties on corn be remitted until April, 1843; Mr. Parker, 
that a clause be introduced for enabling any person, on giving bond for the amount of 
duty on any quantity of foreign grain, to import it at the rate ruling at the date of the 
bond, or at the vessel’s clearing out of port; Mr. Scrope, that the duty should be that 
which ruled at the time the importing vessel cleared out of the port of exportation ; but 
each of these amendments was tived without a division, or withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Sir Andrew Leith Hay called attention to the state of the 
March Church of Scotland. Sir J. Graham said that it was the duty of the 
15. government to see that the veto of the General Assembly did not prevail 
over the law of the land, and it was the fixed, determination of the present 
ministers to insist on obedience to the law. Mr. Fox Maule was not yet prepared to 
vote for the abolition of patronage, but he desired to see the Veto Act, or something 
tantamount to it, become the law of the land. Mr. A. Campbell then moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the collision between the Church of Scot- 
land and the courts of law. The motion was rejected by 139 to 62. The debate ou 
Lord F. Egerton's motion, respecting Prohibited Marriages, was resumed; and the mo- 
tion for leave to bring in the bill,was refused by a majority of 123 to 100. Mr. Hutt 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to permit biscuit, or flour and biscuit, to be substituted 
for foreign wheat inbond. Sir R. Peel intimated that he merely suffered the bill to be 
rinted and circulated, without at all concurring in the measure. Dr. Bowring moved 
or an address to the crown, preying that inquiries should be continued on the subject 
of quarantine regulations. th the concurrence of Sir R. Peel, the motion was 
agreed to. 


(Commons.) The bill brought in ‘by Mr. E. Tennent to consolidate and 
March amend the law relatingto Copyrights of Designs for Ormamenting Articles 
16. of Manufacture was read.a second time. He illustrated the necessity 
for an amendment of the law by stating that if a sculptor made a bas-reliet 
upon marble he could claim an exclusive right in the design fer fourteen years, or 
twenty-eight, if he lived so long; but if he chased the same design on a wine-cooler, it 
e a ** design for, manufactures,”’ and could only claim three months’ protection. 
The object of the bill was to extend the termof copyright. Lord F. Egerton supported 
the bill, and Mr. W. Williams and Mr. Shiel opposed it. Mr. Gladstone said that the 
sense of the trade seemed to be in favour of the bill. 
(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Duncombe for an inquiry into the 
March administration of the Gilbert Unions was o by Sir J. Graham and 
1%. Sir R. Peel, and rejected by 108 to 41. Sir J. Graham stated that out of fifty- 
five such unions all but twelve had voluntarily placed themselves under 
the Poor-law Amendment Act. Lord Granville Somerset brought in a bill for the more 
effectual inspection of houses licensed by the magistrates for the reception of lunatics. 
Mr. Wakley and Mr. Hawes complained of the smallness of the measure. It wassup- 
' by Lord Ashley and Mr.Wynn. Mr. Lindsay brought forward the claims of 
the British Merchants, whose opium had been destroyed at Canton, with a view of 
obtaining for them compensation out of the balance of the money received for the ran- 
som of that place. Sir G. Staunton seconded Mr. Lindsay’s motion, which was for a 
Committee of the whole House to consider an address to the Queen on the subject. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the destination of the ransom was to devote 
it to the prosecution of the war, which was ultimately to obtain the compensation from 
the Chinese themselves. Lord Palmerston thought that, had the late government been 
in office, they would have applied the money towards the payment of the merchants’ 
claims. Sir R. Peel resisted this demand upon the public money; and Lord J. Russell 
gave the motion a qualified su It was negatived by 87 to 37. 
(Commons. ) going into Committee on the Income-tax Bill, Mr. F. 
‘March Baring, Lord Howick, and Lord John Russell, opposed the measure as 
iis. needless in time of peace, and oppressive in operation. Mr. Baring con- 
_ tended that his proposition last year relating to the sugar and timber 
duties, would have rendered such an impost unnecessary. Sir R. Peel:endeavoured to 
show_that the wars in India, China, and Syria, and the mismanagement of the finances 
had uced the necessity for his measure. He then explained the machinery b 
which he proposed to levy the [tax; and soon after he had concluded, the House ad- 


(Commons.) The ‘House went into Committee on the Income-tax Bill, 
March Lord Jovn Russell first announcing that he should oppose it at every 


f21.; stage. Most of the speakers who opposed the measure_denied its neces- 
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sity, and were of opinion"that™ the revenue might have been improved by an «djust- 
ment jof the tariff, and especially of the duties on corn, sugar, and timber. The 
debate was interrupted by a motion for adjournment, on which the House;twice,di- 
vided ; but on a third motion, Sir Robert Peel consented. In answer to Mr.'Shaw, Lord 


. Eliot said that the usual grant for national education in Ireland would be proposed, and 


that no.alteration would be made in the system. 
(Commons.) Sir Charles Napier called attention to the state of the 
¢ March navy. Onadivision, the first resolution which he had moved was negatived ; 
22. the second lost by 138 to 40; and the third by. 139 to 47. Lord Stanley 
moved fur two Select Committees, the first to Inquire into the state of the 
British possessions in Western Africa, and more especially with reference to their pre- 
sent relations with the neighbouring tribes; and the second, to inquire into the present 
state of the different West Indian colonies, in reference to the existing relations between 
employers and labourers, the rate of wages, supply of labour, and the general state of 
their rural and agricultural economy. Lord Stanley spoke of the happy effects of eman- 
cipation upon the negroes, great numbers of whom had become landowners, and in 
consequence of the change the planters were suffering severely for want of labourers; 
and the object of one of the Committees which he moved for was to ascertain whether 
it was practicable to open an unobjectionable migration of free Africans to the West. 


Indies. . 
(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Ingestre, a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the Post Office communication between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The House went into Committee on the Income-tax 
Bill. A long debate ensued, and several divisions took place on the 
Epo of adjourning the consideration of the measure until after Easter; though Sir 
- Peel a against such a course, its postponement to the 4th of April was eventu- 
ally agreed to. 
(Commons.) In reply to a question from Mr. Currie, Sir R. Peel said 
4pril that the existence of the government was staked on the success of his mea- 
4. sure respecting the income-tax ;' and that it was his intention to uphold 
the amended tariff in all its leading principles. Mr. Blewitt moved, and 
Mr. Gibson seconded, a resolution that the House should not resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means‘until they had examined what amount of existing taxes they 
would reduce or repeal, thus pledging the House at all events to pass the tariff. Mr. 
Edward Ellice thought that Sir R. Peel had no other resource than that of appealing 
to the property of the country, but he could not approve of the income-tax, with its 
inequality and unfair pressure; and the public exigency did not justify such a mea- 
sure ; but he was glad to see a beginning made in the attempt to remove the obstacles 
to trade, and he reposed such confidence in Sir R. Peel, that he should not oppose the 
liminary income-tax resolution. Mr. Blewitt, having withdrawn his amendment, 
the resolutions imposing a tax of 7d. in the pound on all incomes under 150/., and of 
34d, in the pound on the yearly value of land held by occupiers, were read. Mr. 
Milner Gibson was proc g with some remarks on the resolutions, when it was ob- 
served that the first had been put and carried, ba a in such a way that many mem- 
bers were not aware of the fact. The debate was then taken up by Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Wortley, and others. Sir R. Peel repeated his belief that his measures would reduce 
the cost of living by more than the amount of the income-tax, to the agricultural as 
well as to the trading classes, and he cautioned the House against admitting the discri- 
minating principle in levying the tax. ‘The Exchequer Bills Frauds Billy the object of 
which was to ascertain the history of the fraudulent documents from their issue 
until they reached the hands of the present holders, went into Committee. 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Corn-i tion Bill, Mr. Barcla 
s+ moved an amendment to the 9th clause, declaring it imexpedient to ad 
any towns to those in which the average ane were already taken. Mr. 
Childers moved that the averages should be taken and recorded, but not 
acted ‘upon for twelve months. Sir R. Peel said that the new towns would have no 
effect on the averages; Mr. Hawes maintained the opposite opinion; and Mr. Labou- 
chere, in admitting that a former estimate of his was erroneous, asserted that the effect of 
the new towns in reducingthe averages would be very considerable. The amendments 
were withdrawn. On clause 27, Lord Worsley proposed to take the averages for regu- 
lating the duty at ten instead of six weeks; but his amendment was negatived by 247 
to 37. An amendment by Mr. Childers, similar in effect to that which he moved 
earlier in the evening, was lost by 202 to 69. Lord Worsley moved a declaration to be 
made by the seller, to prevent fraud ; but it was opposed by SirR. Peel, and withdrawn. 
(Commons,) According to previous understanding, the principle of the 
April Copyright Bill, introduced by Lord Mahon, was discussed. Lord Mahou 
6. stated that, instead of the period of sixty years, as Sergeant Talfourd pro- 
posed, he would give a copyright af twenty-five years’ duration after the 
death of the author, providing that the whole term should never be less than yor 9 
ag fears; or of thirty years, ifthe work were camp after the author’s death. 
t. Macaulay proposed that a copyright should be given for the absolute term of 


forty-two years the date of publication. Sir R.Inglis said that this would in many 
cases prevent authors leaving their works for an entire generation for the benefit of 
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their children, Mr. Wakley read some of Wordsworth’s poems, and ridiculed the idea 
of making a distinction between a poet or book-wright and other producers. Mr. 
Monckton Milnes supported the bill. Mr. Macaulay's clause against the allowance of 
twenty-five years’ copyright after an author's death was lost by 68 to 56. Lord Ma- 
hon’s amendment, giving aterm of seven years after the author's death, was carried by 
91 to 33. The term of forty-two years instead of twenty-eight was adopted by 101 to 
22; and Mr. Wakley divided the House on the clause altogether, when it was affirmed 
by 96 to 17. Several other clauses were also passed. 
(Commons.) On the third reading of the Coru-law Importation Act, 
April Mr, Cobden moved that, as it was beyond the power of Parliament to regu- 
m A late the wages of labour, it was inexpedient and unjust to passa law to 
, regulate, with a view toraise unnaturally, the prices of food. Sir R. Peel 
opposed the resolation. Lord John Russell would not oppose the third reading. He 
rejoiced in the passing of the measure, because, while it would shortly have itself to be 
altered, it would shake the authority of the existing law. He would still, however, 
retain a moderate protection to agriculture. Mr. Villiers said that the people were now 
suffering from a high price of food aud a serious fall of wages; and as the bill went to 
continue that state of things, be would oppose it. Sir J. Tyrrell, for political reasous, 
gave his vote, against his conscientious conviction, in favour of the bill. Several other 
speakers offered their remarks on the biil, and, on a division, the amendment was 
rejected by 230 to 68. A motion to adjourn was negatived by 247 to 68; and the bill 
was read a third time. Several amendments were then brought forward on the motion 
that itdo pass, but they were either negatived without a division or withdrawn; and 
the bill was passed. Mr. Duncombe moved that the practice which precludes the pre- 
sentation of petitions upon the subject of any tax or duty while under the consideration 
of the House be discontinued. Sir R. Peel would oppose the motion with a direct ne- 
gative. Mr. Macaulay and others spoke in favour of the resolution. Mr, Wakley said 
that those who voted against it ought to follow up their vote with another—that the 
right of petitioning ought to be, discontinued, The motion was rejected by 167 
to 136, 


: . % (Lorps.) The Corn-importation Bill was brought up and read a first 
time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Duncombe revived the question of the right of petition, but agreed 
to adjourn the debate. On bringing up the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Lord John Russell moved certain resolutions as an amendment, which led toa 
debate of several{nights’ continuance. He compared the Budget of last year with the 
present one ; charged the ministers with taking too gloomy a view of affairs; and con- 
trasted the circumstances under which the income-tax was formerly proposed; when 
the deficiency of each year amounted to 10,000,000/. or 20,000,000/.. The Budget of last 
year would have covered a great portion of the existing deficiency. Ifnew taxes must be 
resorted to, lay a tax on the succession of real property, or re-impose taxes which have 
been repealed, such as some of the assessed taxes. Mr.Goulburn adduced statements 
to show that a tax on the succession of real pro would not be productive, and 
that it would fall on those least able to bear it. Mr. W. Williams suggested a tax equal 
to the probate and legacy duty on the bequest or inheritance of real property, and a 
tax, according to a certain scale, on all annuities, pensions, &e., paid out of the public 
funds. Sir R. Inglis suggested, that not pals. wactaen under 150/. a-year should be 
exempted, but that that amount should be ucted in every case, so that a person 
receiving 2001. a-year should be subject to a tax only on 50/. Sir R. Peel vindicated 
himself from having over-estimated the difficulties of his position. In 1836 there was 
a surplus revenue both in England and India of about 3,000,000/. In April, 1842, 
there was a deficiency of 2,570,000/. in Eogland, and of 2,430,000/. in India. He%then 
alluded to the means by which the late ministry would have met this deficiency, ob- 
serving that an 8s. duty on wheat would have proved a precarivus resource ; and, as to 
the re-imposition, of assessed taxes, he observed that it would force the great pro- 
ppicnore abroad, while the income-tax reached them, whether ‘abroad or at. home. 

Ie concluded by a justification of his three great measures; and the debate was ad- 
journed to Monday. : 
(Commons,) The question of receiving petitions was revived mo- 
April tion from Mr. T. Duncombe, that a petition against the, income-tax be 
ll. brought forward. Sir R. Peel stated his objections to the practice. Mr. 
_ Duncombe intimated his intention of persevering from night to night; and 
on a division the motion was rejected by a majority of only one—222 to 221. e dis- 
cussion on the financial measures of the government was. resumed. Mr. Gally Knight 
said that the agriculturists were prepared to ‘‘ suffer” for the good of the country. Mr. 
Elphinstone said that the new scheme of taxation ought to be on so large a scale as to 
enable government to dispense with the smaller branches of taxation... A number of 
other speakers, among whom were Mr. Macaulay, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Labouchere, 
took part in the debate. Lord Raney aie that it was not without reluctance, but 
with a full conviction of its necessity, that he concurred in the course which had been 
April, OMMONS,) ong the more important speeches of this evening on 
the adjourned debate on the Income-tax Bill was one by Captain Mangles 
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on the stete of the Indian finances, which, as he stated, furnished no justifi- 
cation of the Income-tax. Mr. C. Buller remarked on the ominous language ‘of 
Sir R, Peel as to the duration of the Income-tax, and showed the origin of the 
financial difficulties which the late government was charged ‘with having created. 
Those who now brought these charges forward were accustomed to accuse the late 
government of miserable economy in their army and navy estimates, and had, for the 
most part, justified their policy towards Canada and the Chinese war. As to the de- 
ficiency in India, that could be dealt with there, and need not be added to the deficiency 
athome. In adjourning the debate, Sir R. Peel expressed a hope that it would termi- 
nate on the next night. During the evening, the question of admitting petitions respect- 
ing the Income-tax, while it was under discussion, was” again mooted; “Sir R. Peel 
expressing his willingness to accommodate the matter, and Lord F. Egerton promised 
to move certain resolutions on the subject. 
; (Commons.) Sir J. Graham and Mr. F. Baring were the two most 
April important speakers in the adjourned debate. The former replied to 
13. remarks of previous speakers. He said the government would stand or 
fall by the measure of taxation which they had ag so as to bear 
upon the rich and powerful, and to spare the humble and poor. Mr. F. Baring cha- 
racterised this as a bid for the ‘‘ physical force’ of England. As to the national debt 
which the late government was charged with having increased, he showed that, from 1835 to 
1841, the increase was only 8,500,0001., or, leaving out the West India grant of 20,000,000/., 
there was a decrease of fully 13,000,000/. He reverted with satisfaction to the fact, 
that amid all the discussion, nowhere was there a single word of a breach of national 
faith. On-a division the numbers were, for Lord J. Russell’s amendment 202, against 
it 308, majority 106. On being urged to proceed with the tariff befure the Income-tax 
Bill, Sir R. Peel said he should feel bound to relinquish office if the Mouse did not agree 
with him upon the tariff as well as upon the Income-tax. 
< (Lorps.) In presenting a petition from the farmers of Essex, Lord 
April Western complained that the agriculturists had been deceived by Sir R. 
14. Peel in his new corn law, and by their representatives in Parliament who 
had supported it. The Duke of Wellington emphatically denied the fact, 
and thought that before such harsh accusations were made, the noble Lord should have 
waited for the v4 Soe of stating the where, the when, and the how, and in what 
words the public been deceived by Sir R. Peel. Lord Western observed that Sir 
R. Peel’s conduct justified him in saying that the country felt deceived. 

(Commons.) Lord F. Egerton moved, as standing orders of the House, his resolu- 
tions admitting the presentation of agp against ‘pending taxes.. The first resolu- 
tion was carried by 268 to 46, and the others were then affirmed. On Mr. A. Campbell 
obtaining leave to bring in a bill to regulate Church Patronage in Scotland, Sir J. 
Graham did not op this step, but intimated that it must not be supposed the govern- 
ment were prepared to legislate on the question. Cuptain Polhill obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to authorise coroners to take bail in cases of manslaughter. The Sadbury 
election having been declared void, the chairman of the committee moved that no new_ 
writ be issued before the 7th of May. 

(Lorps.) The Forged Exchequer Bills Bill was passed, Lord Brougham 
adding a clauze to protect wituesses from the penal!consequences of 
making disclosures. A petition from Hull, presented by the Marquis Nor- 

manby, complaining of an excessive addition to the borough magistrates, 

led to recriminations as to the political partialities evinced by the late and present govern- 

ments. Lord Normanby stated that although there was a full complement of borough 

magistrates in England, not fewer than 364 had been appointed since that time, exclud- 

ing Lancashire, from which there was no return. Lord Lyndhurst stated that the 
object had been to neutralise the political partiality of the former government. ; 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Mutiny Bill, a clause by Captain Bernal to pre- 

vent flogging in the army during peace was rejected by 187 to 59. Mr. Labouchere 
moved in Committee, 'on the Colonial Customs Bill, that Canada be exempt from the 
duty of 2s. a-quarter on flour imported from the United States. Lord Stanley explaiued 
‘why this duty was necessary, and the clause was carried by 63 to 54, Mr. Roebuck con- 
tending that the tax was a violation of the eer Act of 1778. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon moved the second reading of the Corr 

. April — importation Bill; Earl Stanhope that it be read that day six months, 

is. The Duke of Buckingham regarded the measare with deep alarm. 

bill would satisfy no party, and ere long they would be called upon to 
yield a little more. ‘The Earl of Winchilsea said that the question would be brought 
to a final settlement by the present measure. Lord Western complained that the agri- 
culturists had been deceived ; and Lord Beaumont said that in the agricultural counties 
the measure was regarded with dismay. Lord Brougham moved an amendment to 
Lord Stanhope’s, that no duty ought to be imposed upon foreign corn. Earl Fitz- 
william would vote for the bill, as bearing within itself the seeds of future amendment. 
The adoption of free trade was the only settlement of this question. Lord Melbourne 
could neither approve of the principle nor the general provisions of the bill, but it 
Offered greater advantages than the On a division, Lord Stanhope’s 
motion was rejected by 119 to 17, and}Lord Brougham's by 109 to 5. 
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(Commons.)* Sir R. Peel mowed the first reading of the Income-tax Bill, and Lord 
John Russell moved that it be read that day six months ; and after a debate of some 
length, the amendment was rejected by 288 to 191; majority 97. ‘ 

(Lorps.) On going into committee on the Com Bill, Lord Melbourne 

moved a resolution in favour of a fixed duty. The Duke of Cleveland 

19. hoped that after this measure was passed there would be no further alter- 

ation in his life. The Earl of Ripon said he hoped that it would be final. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne ridiculed the successive attempts to tinker the corn laws; 

six times within a few years, and each time with confidence as to its being a final set- 

tlement. Several other peers took part in the discussion, and on a division Lord Mel- 

bourne’s motion was negatived 117 to 49; majority 68. Lord Brougham then 

moved resolutions against imposing duties on corn for the purposes either of protection 
or revenue, which were rejected by 87 to 6. 

(Commons.) Mr. B. Ferrand moved for a select committee to inquire into the frauds 
practised in manufactures and into the truck system. Sir J. Graham could not sanc- 
tion a proceeding which imputed a general system of fraud amongst the manufacturers 
of this country; but he had no objection tothe committee on the practice of paying 
wages in , and the motion being amended, was agreed to. . 

= (Lorps.) Several clauses for the amendment of the Corn-importation 
l. Act were rejected in committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Sharman Crawford presented several petitions praying for an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the more equal distribution of electoral districts, the ballot, 
shorter parliaments, the abolition of property qualification for members, and for the 
payment of members; and moved that the House resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole on o — ng to consider the subject. After a long discussion, the motion was 
re} to de 

y (Lorps.) The Corn-importation Bill was read a third time and passed. 


(Commons.) The second reading of the Income-tax Bill was carried by 155 to 76, 
after a debate in which its opponents dwelt upon the inquisitorial, arbitrary, and un- 
equal nature of the measure. 
(Commons,) The House went into committee on the Income-tax Bill. 
An amendment by Mr. Ricardo to tax aunuities according to a certain 
scale bearing upon their value was rejected by 253 to 117. veral of the 
schedules were gone through. 
: (Commons.) Mr. imstone moved for a Select Committee to con- 
= sider the imposition of legacy and probate duties on succession to real 
estates. The motion was rejected, after a discussion of some length, by 
221 to 77. Colonel Fox moved for returns relative to the Dutch settle- 
ment at Natal and its relations with the British government and the aborigines. Lord 
Stanley explained that the Dutch had emigrated from the Cape colony partly because 
they were not allowed to carry on a predatory warfare against the aborigines on the 
border, under the pretence of resisting aggression, and next because they claimed inde- 
pendent sovereignty. He held out no prospect that Natal would be made a British settle- 
ment. The Copyright Bill was passed. Mr. O'Connell moved for a committee to inquire 
into the neglected religious state of Roman Catholic soldiers in India aad China; but 
statements having been made on the part of the government, which Mr. O’ Connell said 
were consolatory and in the spirit which he expected, the motion was withdrawn. 
Commons.) “The House again went into committee on the Income- 
— tax Bill. An amendment by Mr. Roebuck, that the tax on other than 
.  ¥eal property be at the. rate of 34d. instead of 7d. in the pound was nega- 
tived after a long discussion by 258 to 112; and Mr. Sharman Crawford’s 
amendment for omitting that part of the clause relating to ‘‘ any profession, trade, &c.,” 


(Lorps.) Brougham, tha be the 
Lord in moving t a message sent to 
May _ other House for a communication of the evidence taken before several of 
2. the election committees, spoke at some length on the subject of bribery at 
elections and the tribunal for the decision of disputed returns; but in de- 
ference to the views of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Canterbury, who stated that there 
would be a difficulty in procuring the desired documents, he withdrew his motion. 
(Commons.) Mr. Duncombe presented the petition called the People’s Petition, 
which was signed by nearly three and a half million persons. It prayed for the 
enactment of the six points constituting the “ People’s Charter.” Mr. Duncombe moved 
that the ae oR by their agents or counsel, be heard at the bar. Sir J. Graham 
and Sir R. Peel resisted the motion, and would not awaken delusive hopes. Mr. 
Macaulay could not eonsent to act as if the House had not fully made up its mind to 
resist what was asked, though to some of the demands he was not opposed; but uni- 
versal suffrage—suffrage without any qualification—was neues with the very 
essence of civilization. Mr. Roebuck would not judge the peop e of England by the 
idle and foolish document on the table; but if it contained principles of political 
economy (alluding to the demand for a fixed minimum of wages), it was a political 
economy taught them by the landlords, who sought a maximum of prices. Mr. Hawes 
and Lord F. Egerton could not concede power to masses of men, blindly led, who had 
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signed what Mr. Roebuck called a trashy petition. Ona division the motion was lost 
by 287 to 49; majority 236. A great number of clauses in the Income-tax Bill were 
gone through. The House divided on two amendments, one by Mr. Hume to exempt 
any annuity or dividend payable half-yearly which shall have accrued before the 5th 
of April, which was rejected by 159 to 84; and the other, moved by Mr. F. Baring, to 
exempt foreign fundholders from the tax, was negatived by 203 to 40, » 
(Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading of the 
May Charch Patronage (Scotland) Bill, Sir J. Graham said that the government 
4. were anxious to take advantage of the present temper of the parties con- 
. cerned to settle the question. The principles on which alone government 
were disposed to act, were to defend the civil right of the patron and the rights of the 
heritors to make objections to the presentation; and thirdly, to maintain the authority 
of the ; Courts to decide on those objections: he moved the postponement of 
the bill for six weeks. For the second reading 48, for postponement 131. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hutt drew attention to the extraordinary additions 
May which Sir James Graham had made to the borough magistracy. On enter- 
5. ing office he found 743 Whigs in the magistracy to 226 Tories, Lord John 
Russell having consulted the wishes of the municipalities by appointing 
those whom the town councils had nominated; and Sir James Graham had at once 
made the appointment of 400 Tories. Sir James Graham defended the course which 
he had pursued. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham introduced a bill to appoint a joint com- 
May ery of the two Houses to investigate the charges at the general 


ection. 
Commons.) Mr. Roebuck put questions in succession to Lord Chelsea, Mr. C. Rus- 
sell, Captain Plumridge, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr. Elphinstone, Major Beresford (who 
answered also for his colleague, Mr. John Attwood), respecting the arrangements by 
which they had vacated, or were about to vacate, their seats, or had entered into com- 
promises respecting them for the purpose of escaping the scrutiny of an election com- 
mittee. He entered into details respecting the various cases, and moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the matter. Mr. Goulburn having interrupted Mr. Roebuck 
by moving the order of the day, the Speaker gave the precedence to Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, as it related to a breach of yale In committee on the Income-tax Bill, 
Mr. Hume moved that the profits of trades, &c., be assessed on the last year instead 
of on the previous three years; but the original proposition was affirmed by 76 to 27 ; 
and he moved that the Act should bein force until April, 1843 instead of 1845, but 
this amendment was rejected by 174 to 52. Mr. R. Yorke moved that; attorneys, so- 
licitors, and proctors be exempted from the tax, but only 18 voted in favour of his 


amendment and 183 agaiust it. Mr. B. Wood’s amendment, to allow persons who had ~ 


sustained a loss under une schedule to place it against the gains in another, was lost by 
110to 66. Mr. Gill’s proposal to capitalize various incomes of uncertain tenure, and 
to impose the tax upon the interest of the estimated capital in lieu of the actual income, 
was rejected by 153 to 36. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham’s Bri at Elections Bill was read a se- 
May  condtime. Its object was to imdemnify witnesses and to enable the two 
(Com te ll details respecting the tariff 
OMMONS. r R. Peel entered iuto very fu ils r i iff on going 
into committee with the Customs’ Bill. He believed there was no great difference of 
opinion on the general principle of free trade; and the course which he and his col- 
leagues had pursued was to remove prohibitions, reduce duties, balance between con- 
flicting interests, and to make their measures as effectual as possible with as small an 
amount of individual suffering as was compatible with the general ‘good. Some de- 
sultory conversation followed on the merit of the commercial measures of the late and 
present government. Mr. Labouchere preferred the former, as corn and sugar were 
not excluded, but, on the whole, expressed his —— at finding so good, so great 
a measure brought forward. Mr.G. Palmer would oppose the measure, as he was not 
sufficiently versed in parliamentary tergiversation to give his vote now in a different 
way from last year. ar Howick a motion against colonial preference 
duties. Major Vivian moved, as an amendment, the restoration of a 
in Mr. Meek’s report respecting the greater cheapness of Hamburgh over Irish beef, 
but Mr. Gladstone, Sir R. Peel, and Lord Stanley resisted it on the ground that it inter- 
fered with the discretion of the government, in which plea Lord John Russell concurred. 
The motion for going into committee was carried by 219 to 152. ae é 
(Commons.) Sir James Graham moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
May continue the Poor Law Commission for five years, and for the further 
11. amendment of the acts relating tothe poor. The bill proposed to abolish 
the Gilbert Unions and to make a few alterations not affecting the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment Act. Exception was taken to the measure by Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, Mr. Wortley, and several other members. Leave was given to bring in the 
bill, The debate on the election compromise cases was resumed, and after much dis- 
cussion a committee was appointed to inquire into them, . 
May (Commons.) Several votes of the navy estimates and a series of votes 
20. on the ordnance estimates were agreed to. The Ecclesiastical Corporations 
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Leasing Bill the committee, with the understanding that a discussion should 
be taken when the bill was reported. Mr. Roebuck moved the first reading of Lord 
Brougham’s Bribery Bill, but although one or two alterations in it would answer every 

purpose he had in view, he would still proceed with his own measure. 
Commons.) The House went into committee on the Customs’ Bill, 
May  and&Mr. Miles proposed, as an amendment to the first resolution, that the 
23. duty on live cattle should be charged by weight. Mr. R. Palmer se- 
conded, and the Earl of March and Mr. G. Heathcote supported, the motion. 
In the course of the discussion, Lord John Russell said he was rejoiced to hear the prin- 
ciples laid down by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, but he could not reconcile their 
acemente = cattle with their corn bill, On a division the amendment was rejected 

y 380 to 
(Lorns.) Lord Kinnaird asked ministers why the government had 
May __ been induced to circulate a ‘‘ begging letter’ in the name-of. the Queen? 
24. The Earl of Ripon and the Duke of Wellington intimated their doubts 
as to the existence of such.a letter, on which Lord Kinnaird said le 
should move for its production on Thursday. 

(Commons.) In committee on the Customs’ Bill, Mr. Miles moved that the duty on 
live cattle and meat should be, 5s. 6d. and Qs. 4d. cwt. respectively, instead of the 
rate mentioned in the schedule. The motion was afterwards withdrawn. Mr. Villiers’ 
motion, that the duty on oxen and bulls be ls. per head, was rejected by 209 to 44. 
Several schedules were then gone through, with occasional attempts to increase or 
lower the duty on certain articles, aud the committee adjourned. Sir J. Graham stated, 
during the evening, that the whole subject of parochial asssessment would be brought 
belore the House next session. 

Lorps.) On Lord Kinnaird moving for a copy of the Queen’s Letter, 

May _a discussion took place on the distress of the country. He said that some 

26. more permanent mode of relief was wanted than charity; and Lord Fitz 

william asked what proportion of the million sterling a-year paid in 

wages in some of our large towns would be produced by the Queen’s r?_, The 

Copyright Bill went into committee on the motion of the Lord Chancellor. Lord 

Brougham did not object to the measure as a whole, but he criticised some of its details, 

and compared the advantages which the bill would confer on authors with the limited 

tights possessed by mechanical inventors. Lord Cottenham gave the measure a 

qualified support, and Lord Campbell cordially supported the bill. The discussion on 
some of the details was reserved, after several clauses had been gone through. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wynn moved that the Attorney-General be directed to prosecuts 
all persons guilty of bribery at the Ipswich election, and announced that he should 
afterwards make a similar motion with regard to Southampton. The motion was se- 
conded by Sir T. Fremantle. A long debate ensued, in which the motion was gene- 
rally opposed on both sides of the House, aud the motion was withdrawn. Colonel 
Rushbrooke then moved that the writ for Ipswich be issued, and another debate took 
place. Mr. Hume moved an amendment that the writ be suspended for a month, until 
some remedial measure against bribery could be passed. Mr. C. Buller exposed tlie 
inconsistency of suspending the Nottingham writ, where bribery was suspected, and 
of issuing the Ipswich writ, although a conviction for bribery had actually taken place. 
On a division, Mr. Hume’s amendment was lost by 126 to 107. Mr. O'Connell then 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire iuto the extent of bribery at Ipswich, and this 
was also rejected by 133 to 117; ant it was then ordered that the writ be issued. Mr. 
Roebuck’s Indemnity of Witnesses Bill was read a second time. Lord Stanley brouglit 
in a bill for the better goverument of Newfoundland; and also one for the better go- 
vernment of New South Wales. 
we 8 (Commons.) Mr. C. Buller, in presenting a petition from Mr. War- 

‘May _ burton, moved that the compromised electicn for Bridport be made a 
. 2%. subject of inquiry, which was agreed to by 156 to 37; and a question as 
to. its being deferred to Mr. Roebuck’s Committee was reserved. ‘The 
Customs Bill made some progress in Committee. 
(Lorps.) The Jurisdiction of Justices Bill, prepared by the late go- 
May —_-vernment, was read a second time, ou the motion of the Lord Chancellor. 
30. Its object was stated to be to transfer the trial of many offences not of 2 
capital nature from the assizes to the quarter-sessions. House having 
heard of the attempt on the Queen’s life, immediately adjourned. 

(Commons.) On the third reading of the Income-tax Bill, Mr. Sharman Crawford 
moved that, in consequence of the extent to which bribery had been practised at the 
recent elections, it was unfit that the present Parliament should impose any system of 
increased taxation. The amendment was lost by 156 to51. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings Sir James Graham entered the House, and beckoned Sir R. Peel from his 

lace. Sir Robert then, with much emotion, informed the House that an attempt had 
n made upon the Queen’s life, and proposed an adjournment. Lord John Russeil, 
also much agitated, seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 
May (Lorps and Commons.) The two Houses agreed to a joint address to 
31. the Queen on the subject of her late escape, and on the following day the 
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members of both Houses proceeded to the palace together to present the address. Her 
Majesty’s reply was read in the House of Commons the same afternoon, and in the 
Lords on the day following. The Commons was occupied tin passing the Income-tax 
Bill, which was carried by 255 to 149. 
(Commons.) Notice having been given for issuing the writs for South- 
June ampton and Newcastle-under-Lyme, and on the other hand for Com- 
wi. mittees of Inquiry into the recent elections at those places, the subject was 
discussed at some length, and the motions were withdrawn for the present. 
The clause in the Public Houses Bill, to prevent such places being opened before one 
o'clock on Sunday, was prone’ by Captain Rons, and the clause was negatived by 
110 to 7. A clause mov y Mr. Humphrey, permitting all public-houses in the me- 
tropolitan district to be open from and after one o’clock on Sundays, was rejected by 
69 to27. It wasagreed to refer the Bridport election case to Mr. Roebuck’s Com- 
m'ttee on Election Compromises, by a majority of 44 to 16. 
Lorps.) Lord Kinnaird moved for a Select Committee on the causes 
June _—_— of the prevailing distress; but the motion being opposed by the Duke of 
Re Wellington, the Duke of Richmond, and others, was withdrawn. 
(Commons). The House, in a Committee of Ways and Means, dis- 
June _ cussed the sugar duties, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that it 
3. would have given him much satisfaction to have had it in his power to 
ropuse a reduction of these duties, but the revenue could not at present 
he further risked. A motion by Mr. Roebuck to equalize the duties on aries 2 and 
colonial sugars was lost by 59to 18. Mr. Labouchere moved that the duty on the for- 
mer be reduced to 30s., and on the latter to 20s. the cwt.; but the amendment was 
rejected; by 246 to 164, 
* (Commons.) The motion for issuing the writ for Newcastle-under- 
June Lyme was carried by 143 to 97. Lord John Russell obtained leave to 
6. bring in his bill for the better discovery of bribery at elections. His 
object was to adopt more efficacious means of detecting bribery rather 
than to attempt tocheck it by increased penalties. Sir R. Peel cordially supported 
the motion. In the Committee on the Customs Bill Mr. Roebuck moved the equal- 
ization of the foreign and colonial timber duties, butthe House decided ayainst the 
motion by 243 to 16. 
7 (Commons.) Lord Ashley, after a long speech, containing a great 
June __ variety of details relating to the employment of children in mines, which 
.7,, had been collected by commissioners appointed for the purpose, asked 
leave to bring in a bill to make regulations respecting the age and sex of 
poe admitted to work in the mines and collieries. The motion was seconded by 
r. Fox Maule. Sir James Graham gave his unqualified sanction to the proposition 
for excluding females from mines, but reserved his opinion respecting the limitation of 
the age of boys. In Committee on the Customs Bill there was a division on a proposi- 
tion by Mr. G. Palmer, for substituting 20s. instead of 12s. per dozen pats on shoes ; 
but the latter duty was affirmed by 148 to 36. Mr. Milner Gi repudiated, on the 
part of the cotton manufactures, the necessity of an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on 
cotton manufacturers ; and Mr. Gladstone stated that this duty was intended to protect 
certain branches of the trade which would be injured by competition. So yao pire 
(Commons.) The House proceeded with the Customs’ Bill. A m>tion 
* June to reduce the duty on Indian cotton was rejected by 56 to 42. Dr. Bow- 
8. ring and Mr. M. Phillips urged strong objections against the duty on 
cotton, a sum of 600,000/, being collected on this important raw material. 
Mr. Cobden contended that such a duty, with taxes on food, would gradually pauperize 
the entire manufacturing community. On a division the numbers were, for the original 
proposition 97; against it 44. A similar plea was urged in favour of a reduction of 
the duty on wool, but an amendment to this effect was rejected by 96 to 47. 
Commons. Sir James Graham, in answer to a question, stated that the 
June hope the government had entertained of settling the dispute in the Church 
10, of Reotland had vanished. Sir R. ae moved the issuing of the writ for 
Nottingham. Sir R. Peel oppoeet the motion, stating that the case ap- 
peared to be one of suspicion, and demanding inquiry. The votes in favour of the 
motion were 41; against it 136. Mr. Roebuck’s Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill was read a 
third time and passed. In Committee on the Customs’ Bill, a division took place, on a 
motion by Mr. Grimsditch, to continue the silk duties, but it was lost by 240 to 22. 
(Commons.) Several amendments were pro sed, unsuccessfully, in 
June | Committee on the Customs’ Bill. Mr. Mitchell proposed a higher duty 
13. on cables; negatived by 163 to 35. Lord Howick moved that the duty on 
foreign coffee be 7d. instead of 8d. the Ib., though he would have preferred 
a duty of 6d. on foreign, and 3d. on colonial coffee. The ministerial proposal imposed 
a tax of 230 per cent. on the value of the article, and created a differential duty of 115 
per cent. Lord Howick’s amendment was rejected by 81 to 48. 
(Lorps.) The standing orders were suspended for the purpose of 
June passing Lord Brougham’s Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill through the Com- 
14, mittee. 
(Commons.) On the motion for issuing a new writ for Belfast, Mr. O’Connell 
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moved, by way of amendment, the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into a 
corrupt compromise and briberywhich had taken place in connexion with the late 
return. Sir R. Peel admitted the necessity of inquiry, and the issue of the writ was 
suspended by! 170 to 73, and the appointment of a Committee agreed to. In the 
Customs’ Bill Committee the first; item which came under notice was the coal duty, 
respecting which an alteration had been made in the pommanes plan of 2s. instead of 
4s. By this cha the anticipated revenue would be 140,000/, instead of 200,009. 
Lord Howick and Mr. Hutt argued against the proposed tax. Lord John Russell would 
vote for it on the ground that its sole object regarded the revenue. On a division there 
appeared, for the government proposition 200 ; against it 67. 
(Commons.) The rs’ Removal hill, to prevent the loss of the 
June _ franchise by reason of change of residence within boroughs, was lost by 
15. 120 to 102, on the second reading. Sir R. Peel, in reply to Mr. Hume, 
said he would not pledge himself to bring in a bill to remedy the admitted 
grievance. Another division took place on the motion that the bill bé read this day 
six months, on which Mr. Fox Maule moved its postponement for one week only, when 
the original motion was carried by 101,to 79. 
(Lorps.) Lord Radnor asked if the government. intended to take any 
June measures for the relief of the distress before the session closed, as it had 
16. become not only appalling but dangerous. The Dukeof Wellington said 
that the government did not contemplate any other measures than those 
already before the House. The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a bill for regulating 
county courts. 

(Commons.) A conversation arose during the proceedings for the appointment oi 
the Committee to inquire into the Belfast election, when a remark from Sir R. Inglis 
called up Sir R. Peel, who indignantly declared that he would never act on party con- 
siderations in these matters, nor use any influence to stifle —— into bribery. Lord 
J. Russell’s Bribery Bill was read a first and secondtime. Sir R. Inglis, in reply toa 
question, said that he would bring forward the subject of church extension during the 
present session. Sir J. Easthope moved for leave to bring ina bill to abolish chureh 
rates, and to make other provisions for the maintenance of churches, Ona division 
there were 80 in favour of the motion, and 162 against it. Mr. B. Ferrand moved that 
the House do address the crown, praying for the immediate advance of a sum not ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000/, for the temporary relief of the distress of the working classes. The 
motion was opposed on both sides of the House as a vain and inefficient remedy, and 
Was suppo by only 6 votes against 106. The Forest. of Dean Ecclesiastical Districts 
Bill was resisted as a stealthy cone of church ontentons, but, on two divisions re- 
specting its provisions, it was suppo by 101 against 25, and 101 against 13. 

Lorps.) The Parl of Ripon moved the third reading of the Income-tax 

June __ Bill, on which the Marquis of Lansdowne proposed a resolution to the 

17. effect that a judicious alteration of the_sugar, corn, and timber duties 

would have increased the comforts of the people and have been preferable 

toa tax upon income. On a division the numbers were, for the third reading 112, fur 
he resolution 52. 

(Commons.) Mr. Fox Maule intimated that it was not his intention to proceed with 
his motion on the Church of Scotland. Lord John Russell did not think the present a 
favourable Copettenlty for interference. On the second reading of the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Sharman Crawford moved that it be read a second time that day 
six mouths. Ona division the numbers were, for the amendment 61, for the original 


motion 260. 
(Commons.) The House met at noon this day (Saturday), and went 
June into Committee on the Railways Bill. A clause, proposed by Mr. S. 
1s. O’Brien, to prevent locking the railway carriages on the side next the 
station-houses, was rejected by 92 to 69; and another clause, moved by 
Mr. Plumptre, to prevent the use of railways on Sundays except in cases of charity and 
necessity, was negatived by 105 to8. Lord Robert Grosvenor moved a clause giving to 
the Board of T: the power of arbitration in cases where more than one line of railway 
has a common terminus. The clause was rejected by 41 tu 40. 
(Commons.) On the second reading of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
June  amotion by Colonel Sibthorp that it be read that day three months was 
20. rejected by 219 to 48. A motion by Mr. B.jFerrand, to adjourn the debate 
for a week, was lost by 255 to 18. 
Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde moved that the Income-tax Bill 
June be read a third time that day three months; but the original motion, for 
21. its being now read, was carried by 99 to 28, and the bill was 
(Commons.) Mr. Ward brought the question of the ballot before the 
porment House for the first time. He moved that in ail future elections for members of 
arliament the votes be taken by way of ballot. After a debate of considerable length 
the motion was rejected by 290 to 157. It appensed, from statements by Mr. Sheil, and 
admitted by Sir James Graham and Lord J. Russell, that a committee of Earl vary 
overemens, consisting of Lord Durham, Lord Duncannon, Lord John Russell, and Sir 
James Graham, prepared a draught of the Reform Bill for the consideration of the 
cabinet, which embodied vote by ballot and the election of quinquennial parliaments. 
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Lord J. Russell said that this recommendation proceeded from a desire to render the 
Reform Bill a final measure, and to prevent the main principle being disturbed by the 
question of secret voting ; but both he and Sir James Graham contended that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet committee were not individually pledged to the points submitted in 
the report to the whole cabinet, and were therefore still at liberty to take objections to 


the ballot. 
Commons.) In Committee on the Mines and Collieries Bill, Lord 
June _— Ashley made two alteratious, in consequence of representations from the- 
22. coal districts of the north of England, one of which was to permit boys 
between the ages of ten and thirteen to work on three alternate days in 
the week ; and boys of nine, already employed, to continue, their occupation under a 
similar arrangement. He also inserted an additional clause for the appointment of 


inspectors. 
(Commons.) Mr. J. H. Baillie brought forward the subject of the 
June = Affghan war, in a motion for the production of correspondence. Sir John 
23. Hobhouse and Lord Palmerston defended Lord Auc ds policy. Sir 
R. Peel had neither approved of the policy } emene nor the origin of the 
war, but he opposed the motion, which, on being pressed to a division by Mr. Hume, 
was lost by 75 to 9. On the motion of Mr. Gladstone, the House agreed to a resolution 
on the e iency of permitting foreign wheat. to be delivered upon the substitution of 
flour and biscuit either to be warehoused or exported. 
Commons.) Mr. Lawson moved that it be an instruction to the Com- 
June _— mittee to divide the Poor Law Amendment Bill into two bills, his object 
24. being to deal separately with the sixth clause, which extinguished the 
Gilbert unions; but he afterwards withdrew. his motion. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe then moved that, in consequence of the lateness of the session, coupled with the 
fact that the Poor Law Commission expired on the 31st of July, it is the opinion of the 
House that there was not sufficient time to enable Parliament to give that attention to 
the subject which it demands, and that therefore measures of a temporary character 
should at present be adopted. A long discussion ensued on the administration of the 
Poor Law, and the debate was at length adjourned to Monday. 
(Lorps.) Lord Denman’s bill, for giving relief to those who interpret 
June _literally the command ‘Swear not at. all,” was agreed to be referred to a. 
27. Select Committee, with a view to future legislation on the subject. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Poor Law was continued, 
and the House divided on Mr. T. Duncombe’s. motion, which was supported by 37 
against 156; majority for going into Committee 119. In Committee Mr. Wakley moved 
the postponement of the first clause, which extended the commission for five years. 
Sir James Graham maintained that this clause was the keystone of the bill; and on a 
division Mr. Wakley’s amendment was rejected by 206 to 74. Mr. B. Wood proposed 
an amendment abolishing the assistant commissioners. Sir James Graham contended 
that they were the hands and eyes of the central system; and the amendment was 
negatived by 228 to 45. In the early part of the evening Mr. Roebuck. brought under 
notice Mr. Walter’s refusal to attend the Election Compromises Committee. 
Commons.) Mr. Walter appeared at the bar, and stated that his objec- 
June _ tion to attend before the Committee arose from its chairman (Mr. Roe- 
28.. buck) having used expressions of mal hostility towards him, but he 
submitted himself to the House. It was decided, by 223.to 77, that; Mr. 
Walter do attend the Committee. Mr. Cochrane, a member of the House, was. also 
ordered to attend. 
(Commons.) A conversation took place on the right of members to be 
_June __ present at the proceedings of the Compromises Committee, and Colonel 
29. Sibthorp moved that the order appointing the Committee be discharged, 
; which was rejected by 177 to 45. Both sides concurred in the opinion 
that members should waive their right of admission ; but Mr. S. O’Brien declared that. 
he would not do so, and on the following day he asserted his right, and, after watching 
Pa for some time, he withdrew, the Committee having taken no notice of 
ing present. 
. (Commons.) Mr. Gally Knight drew attention to the portion of Po- 
| June land, and to new infractions of the Treaty of Vienna by Russia, and 
30. moved for copies of certain ukases issued by the Russian government. 
Sir R. Peel, observing that an exactly analogous motion having been 
agreed to in 1832, he would not now oppose the ‘present motion. He. could not say 
that the policy of Russia had been wise, but it would be delusion to the Poles to hold 
out expectations that we could interfere in their behalf. The motion was agreed to. 


he (Commons.) Mr. Wallace moved a series of resolutions affirmative of 
of July the extent of the distress, and moved that an address. be presented to her 
th 1. Majesty, asking that Parliament should not be prorogued until the causes 
ad of this distress had been inquired into, and an effective remedy provided. 


This led to a general discussion of the commercial and financial measures of the session, 
and the debate was adjourned to Monday. . 

July 2. (Commons.) There was no House this day 

_ (Lorps.) "On the motion for the second reading of the Customs’ Bill, 
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July Lord Stanhope , as an amendment, that it be read that day six 
5. months. The Duke of Richmond su the amendment, and_feared 
that the bill would be injurious to English agriculture. On a division 
there were—for the amendment 4; for the second reading 59. a 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved several resolutions condem of the principle 
of augmenting church livings, as in the Dean Forest Ecclesiastical Bill, out of the pub- 
lic revenue; and, on a division, they were rejected by 177 to 44. The Mines and 
Collieries Bill was passed. 
(Commons.) On the third reading of the Sudbury Disfranchisement 
July Bill, a motion for extending the franchise to the hundred instead of dis- 
6. franchising the borough was rejected by 134 to 53. The debite on 
Mr. Wallace’s motion on the distress of the country was resumed, and 
again adjourned. 
(Lorns.) The House went into Committee on the Customs’ Bill, the 
July whole of which, with its schedules, was gone through. Earl Stanhope 
7 moved, and the Duke of Richmond seconded, a motion for charging the 
auty on cattle by weight instead of by head, which was supported by 
8 against 44. 


(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Hume for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the proceedings of the Natioaal Debt Commissioners was lost by 173 to 
34. Another motion, by Mr. Sergeant Murphy, the object of which was to consider 
the propriety of abolishing what is called ‘‘ Ministers’ money ”’ in Ireland, was rejected 
by 85 to 56. Sir R. Inglis made a motion giving a right of admission to all parties in- 
terested in future election ‘compromise committees, but the previous question was car- 
ried by 121 to 49. Mr. Bannerman moved a resolution giving to her Majesty autho- 
rity, until after the commencement of the next session, to reduce or remit the duties 
on foreign corn. For the motion 113 ; — it 175; majority 62. 

July 8 (Lorps.) There was a ‘division on the third reading of the Customs’ 

¥%+ Bill. For the third reading 52; against it9. 

{Commons.) The issue of the Sudbury writ was further suspended. Sir. J. Graham 
announced that the government wouid not proceed with the Ecclesiastical Corporations 
Leasing Bill during the present session. The debate on Mr. Wallace’s motion was 
again resumed, and several attempts were made to adjourn the House, but at length 
a division took place on the motion, which was rejected by 174 to 49; majority 125. 

Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
Tuly into the distress of the country, and was supported by Lords Stanhope, 
ll. Kinnaird, Clanricarde, and Radnor. The Earl of Ripon objected, on the 
ground that no practical benefit could arise; aud in this view Lord Mel- 
burne concurred. The motion was lost by 61 to 14. ‘ 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in moving the order of the day for a Committee of Sup- 
ply, “stated that sixteen government nights had been taken up ‘with the corn-laws, 
seventeen with the property-tax, and fourteen with the tariff, and some of the pending 
votes of supply were becoming urgent. Mr. Villiers moved, by way of amendment, 
for a Committee to considerthe corn-laws. After a long debate the House divided; 
for the Committee of Supply 231; for the amendment 117; majority 114. One or two 
votes were then taken, including 806,566/. for the expenses of the war in China, and 
108,000/. for the expenses consequent on the insurrection in Canada. Three divisions 
then took place on motions for adjournment, each of which was rejected by large ma- 
jorities, but at length the Committee of Supply was postponed. 

(Loxps.) Lord Wharncliffe, in presenting a petition signed by 16,000 

July persons who had attended Mr. Hullah’s musical classes at Exeter Hall, 

12. drew attention to the educational grant of 30,000/., and hoped the House 

of Commons would increase its amount, so as to be more efficient to the 

poe Propane, » and that without making a distinction between the churchman and the 
nter. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel brought in a bill for the better ——— of the Queen’s 
person. Its object was to promote the more summary jurisdiction of minor offences 
against the Queen, and to make whipping a punishment for them previous to trans- 
portation. The general feeling of the House seemed to be that bill should be 
passed unanimously, and it was read a first and second time. The expediency of post 
pening the Poor Law Bill, in consequence of the lateness of the session; was discussed, 
and, after some conversation, Sir James Graham ayreed to give up the bill, asa whole, 
but for a decision as to the continuance of the commission for five years; and 
for this purpose the House went into Committee. Mr. Sharman Crawford moved that 
the commission be extended for one year only. On a division, the amendment was 
lost by 164 to 92. Repeated attempts were made to adjourn the House, but the clause for 
the continuance ofthe commission for five years was ultimately voted by 16 to 426. 

(Commons.) The Queen’s Protection Bill was read a third time. Sir 

July ‘J. Graham said, in reply to a question, that the pledge he had given to 

13. omy 70 the principles of Lord Ashley’s Collieries Bill was given on behalf 

of the government. In reply to another question, Sir R. Peel said that 

the government did not contemplate any grant for church extension, A number of 

tes were then taken in a committee of supply. , 
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(Lorps.) _ In committee on the Railways Bill,a clause, proposed by 
July Lord Campbell, forbidding the locking-up of pesseugens in railway car- 
14, riages without their consent, was lost by 35.t0.31.. The Earl of Devon 
moved the second reading of the Mines-and Collieries Bill, in which, he - 
said, various alterations had been made to conciliate its opponents... 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved an address to. the crown, with the object of opening 
the British Museum, National Gallery, and other public. edifices on Sun » Without 
interfering with the hours of divine worship. The Chancellor.of the Ex uer ex- 
pressed his cordial desire to see every proper step.taken that: would tend to the eleva- 
tion of the people, but hoped Mr. Hume would be satisfied with obtaining from the 
House a general expression of opinion in favour.of his object... Mr.. Hume, satisfied 
with the debate, withdrew his motion. It was followed. by one:from. Mr. Ewart, 
respecting the government schools of design, which: was also withdrawn. Sir R. Peel 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to continue the act for.the trial of controverted elections. 

15 (Lorps.) The Queen’s Protection Bill was read.a.seeond and. third 

* time, and passed, the standing orders. having been :suspended. 

(Commons.) Leave was given to bring in.a bill to correct:the Customs’ Act recently 
passed. The House went into committee of supply. On the vote of .50,000/. for edu- 
cation in Ireland, Lord Eliot warmly defended.the system; :Mr. Jacksen, the Irish 
Attorney-General, as warmly protested against Lord Stanley said the government 
had given the subject their mature consideration, and they believed that the present 
system was one which would :give the greatest.amount of religious-instruction.. Mr. 
Ward, by way of testing Mr. Jackson’s sincerity, and to show how. small the minority 
was by which the vote was opposed, pressed it.to.a division, when there appeared; for 
the vote, 94; against it, none. A very long string of money votes was-gone through: 
during the evening. 

Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor. moved the second reading of. three: 
July bills, which he should; be. diseussed together—the Bankruptcy 
18. Bill, the Lunacy Bill,.and the County Courts: Bill. Lord Cottenham re- 
etted that the bills did not ge Lord Brougham concurred 
emenellyvs Lord Cottenham that the bills were but admitted improvements as far 
as they went. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck obtained leave to plead. at the bar in support of the Sud-- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill. In reply to Mr. Hawes, Sir R. Peel stated that he should, 
be prepared, at a very early period next session, to state the views which the govern- 
ment may take on the subject of church extension. Sir R. Inglis: considered. that he 
should now best consult the interests.of the question .by leaving it.in the hands of the - 
government. Before going into committee of supply, Mr. Sheil attacked the Irish policy: 
of the government in a motion for correspondence relativeto the.case of Mr. St. George, 
a magistrate, (removed for an indecorous letter to Lord Normanby,) and who had been 
restored to the commission. On a division, Mr. Shiel’s motion was rejected by 146 to 75. 

July 19 (Lorps.) Lord.Cottevham gave notice. for next session. of his intention 

* to moye for leave to i. in a bill to abolish.imprisonment fordebt. - 

(Commons.) A short Poor Law Bill of five clauses, the first.of. which, for continuing. 
the Poor Law Commission, had: already been affirmed: by the House, (the rest of the 
original bill being postponed till. next session,) was brought. before the House. An. 
amendment, by Mr.S. Crawford, relative to the mode of administering. relief in Ireland,. 
was negatived by 112 to 11. Mr. Fielden proposed resolutions. pledging. the House to- 
an inquiry as to whether the new Poor Law had_ been followed; as was..prophesied; by > 
a rise of labourers’ wages and a diminution of crime.. The;resolutions were rejected 
by 125 to 8. The House then went into committee on the bill. On:the South Aus-. 
tralian Bill the House divided, by 73 to 10, against a motion by Mr. Hume for render- 
ing the colony liable for all the moneys advanced to it. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham announced. his intention of Secpening: 
July __ his measure relative to the charters of the Colleges of Surgeons. Phy- 
20. sicians to next session. Mr. Gladstone, in moving the second reading of | 
the Bonded*Corn Bill, paid a compliment: to. Mr: Hutt;.who originated:the 
measure. The apprehensions with which it had. been hitherto regarded: were altogether 
groundless. Colonel Rushbrooke moved the second reading of the bill that day six 
months. On a division there were, for the second:reading: 116, against it 2%;-ma- 
jority 87. SirJames Graham proposed. the ment of the Buildings Regulation 
Bill with a view to a completer measure. Mr. tt moved.a clause:in the Poor: Law - 
Bill allowing boards of guardians. to administer outdoor relief at their discretion, any 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners notwithstanding. The motion: was-lost by 90. 
to 55. The House then went into committee of supply. Plumptre objected to the 
Maynooth grant, as being inconsistent, but on a division.it was-affirmed by 95 to 48. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe. moved an-addressto her Majesty, pray- 
July _—_ ing that, if no mitigation in the public distress::took,.place soon after the 
21. prorogation, Parliament might be speedily called together aguin to devise 
means. to give an impulse to trade and industry. A very long debate 
plese, and, on. a division, there appeared, for the. motion 91; against it 147; ma-- 
jority 56. 


(Lorps.) Lord Brougham taid upon the table a bill for the improve- 
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July —_ ment of the law of imprisonment for debt, with a view to relax its severity, 
22. and to afford greater facilities to creditors in obtaining ion of the 
property of debtors. His Lordship also brought in a bill for facilitating 

voluntary arrangements between debtors and creditors. ; 

(Commons.) As an amendment to the third reading of the Poor Law Bill, Mr. S. 
Crawford moved that it be read that day three months. On a division, 103 voted for 
the third reading, and 30 against it. Sir T. D. Acland moved a clause to enable 
guardians to appoint local committees to receive applications from persons residing at a 
distance from the central town of the union. Sir James Graham adopted this clanse. 
On the question that the bill do pass, Mr. Fielden moved that it be printed and recom- 
mitted; but the motion was rejected by 83 to 5. On the motion for going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Milner Gibson moved the appointment of a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the ditneeeel state of the country. <A long de- 
bate ensued and several attempts were made to adjourn the House; but at length the 
motion for adjournment was withdrawn, and, on a division, there voted for Mr. Gib- 
son's motion 64, against it 156; majority 92. . 

(Lorps.) Lord Wharncliffe intimated that it was the intention of 
July — vernment to establish normal schools, without any specific religious - 
25. cation, for those who were to become themselves the teachers of schools. 
In the distribution of ‘the grant, the government would follow the plan 
laid down by their predecessors. On the recommittal of the Collieries Bill, Ford 
Brougham suggested that great caution was necessary in interfering with the right of 
labour. The recommittal of the bill was carried by 49 to 3. 

(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel announced that a supplementary grant of 10,000/. 
would be proposed, in addition to the usual education grant of 30,000/. In reply to 
Mr. Ewart, Sir James Graham stated that Government were not prepared to substitute 
another punishment for that of transportation. 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington moved the second reading of the 

July ‘Poor Law Continuance Bill, observing that he had supported the original 

26. measure, the necessity and importance of which had ton confirmed by 

its beneficial results, though he objected to some of the details, such as the 

building of enormous union workhouses. Earl Stanhope moved that the bill be read a 

paren time that day three months, but his amendment was negatived without a 
vision. 

(Commons.) The Colonial Passengers’ Bill was read a third time and passed, after 
some discussion on the emigration ofthe Hill Coolies, for which Lord Stanley had made 
regulations of precisely the same nature as those which he had condemned in the late 


Government. 
(Commons.) Mr. C. Buller took charge of the Bribery at Elections Bill, 
July im the absence of Lord John Russell. The clauses appointing a joint 
27. Committee of both Houses to investigate bribery, with a view to en- 
franchise constituencies, were struck out ; and, after a long sitting, various 
other alterations were made, so as to render it simply a bill settling a regular mode of 
“inquiring into compromises. 
(Lorps.) A motion by Lord Campbell, to establish a standing order 
July mere | any member of the House of Commons from pleading at the 
. ~bar of the House of Lords on any bill under its consideration, was nega- 
tived without a division, Lord Brougham observing that it was rather a 
: subject for the consideration of the other House. 

(Commons.) Captain Fitzroy obtained leave to bring in a bill to require and regu- 
late the examination of persons wishing to become masters or chief mates of merchant- 
vessels. Mr. Roebuck moved three resolutions, ‘declaring the practices revealed in — 
the report on election compromises to bea violation of the rights of the people and 
the privileges of the House, and pledging the House that no writsshould be issued for 

~the implicated boroughs until some legislative checks shall have been established. The 
‘last resolution, relative to the suspension of writs, was opposed, and the ‘ previous 
equestion” was carried by 136 tu 47. 
(Lorps.) ‘The order of the day for the second reading of the Sudbury 
July _Disfranchisement Bill was discharged on account of the short period re- 
‘29. maining for its consideration. 

{Commons.) A motion on the subject of the Danish claims, by Mr. Hutt, was 
withdrawn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having stated that it was his intention to 
‘resist them. The House then went into a Committee of Supply, and a large number 
of votes were passed. Mr. Hume divided the House on the vote of 59,936. to liqui- 
«date bills drawn in South Australia, but it was carried by 75 to 13. The suspension of 
‘the writ for Nottingham was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved for a Select Committee to in- 

_ August . quire into the facts connected with the arrest of M‘Douall, a Chartist, in 

1. . which, it was alleged, a constable had illegally interfered to disperse a 
ublic meeting at Deptford. The motion was rejected by 89 to 30. An 


amendment, by Mr. T. Duncombe, for throwing out the Tobacco Regulations Bill, was 
negatived by 63 to 9. 
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(Lorps.) Lord Brougham brought forward a motion to the effect that 
August more efficient measures be adopted for the suppression of the slave trade. 
2. The Duke of Wellington recommended Lord Brougham himself to pro- 
some measure, promising, in the name of the government, his cordial 
support. The motion was withdrawn, on the understanding that Lord Brougham 
would iutroduce a bill early in the next session. ; 
(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. C. Buller, the Bribery at Elections Bill was 
read a third time; two new clauses were added, and it was then passed. The Designs 
Copyright Bill, ar yy by Sir R. Peel and Mr. Gladstone, was o by Mr. W. 
Williams, who divided the House on an amendment which he moved for its recommittal, 
and which was rejected by 73 to 14. Various amendments were proposed by Mr. Wil- 
liams, which were negatived, and in one instance lost on a division by 78 to 13. 
(Commons.) Inthe Newfoundland Bill, for making ‘some ‘alterations 
— in the constitution of that colony, Lord Stanley agreed to limit the 
. » duration of the bill, to omit a clause altering the qualification of elec- 
tors; and the bill, thus altered, was supported by 68 to 13. Mr. O'Connell 
opposed the bill going into Committee, but the motion was lost by 82 to 21. He then 
moved several amendments, which were rejected by similar majorities. A motion by 
Mr. O'Connell, for the production of correspondence between the local authorities an 
the Irish government relative to Ribhonism, was lost by 72 to 24. The Ecclesiastical 
Leasings Bill was read a third time and » Mr. Hawes remarking that it was 


valuable as a recognition of the appropriation principle. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Bankruptcy Bill. 


Commons.) The House met this day (Saturday) to expedite several 
August wits The refusal of the Chiltern Towels to en Chelsea, implicated 


6. in one of the election compromises, was brought forward, and the course 
which the government had taken generally commended. 

(Commons.) The Bankruptcy Bill went into Committee. Amendments 

August for lowering the salaries of the officers, and for Preventing the extension 

&. of the act to the country, were rejected by considerable majorities. The 
issuing of the writ for Ipswich was decided by 86 to 32. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Graham announced that Government intended to 

’ August — the County Courts Bill to the next session. The Bankruptcy 

9. ill received some additions and amendments. Sir R. Peel moved an 

address for the erection of monuments to Sir Sidney Smith, Lord de 

Saumarez, and Lord Exmouth. Mr. Hawes withdrew a motion of which he had given 

notice, for adding the names of Herschell, Watt, and Davy, hoping that Sir R. Peel 

would himself undertake that duty. Mr. Hawes moved that the further consideration 

of the Limitation of Actions (Ireland) Bill be postponed to that day three months, but 

his motion was lost by 41 to 15; and he then moved the adjournment of the House, 

which was agreed to without a division. 
(Lorps.) The Commons’ amendments to the Bankruptcy Bill were 


August agreed to, the Lord Chancellor stating that they could be altered next 
10. session. 


(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in moving for a return of the bills introduced during 
the session, entered into a review of the conduct of the government since its accession 
toe office, and of the policy of the late and present governments. Sir Robert Peel re- 

lied. After a few remarks from Mr. Cobden and one or two other members, the 
mapbenaton to adjourn till Friday. Sir James Graham introduced his bill for the 
n of electors, for the purpose of being yond and circulated during the recess. 

(Lorps.) Parliament was this da 


y prorogued by Her Majesty in per- 
A son. The speech from the throne ae to the financial pee on 
i mercial measures of the session as ‘‘calculated to maintain the public 


credit, and, stimulating the demand for labour, to promote the general 
and permanent welfare of all classes.’’ Her Majesty deeply lamented the military 
reverses westward of tlie Indus, and turned with satisfaction to the conduct. of. the 
troops who had defended Jellalabad. The next tome was ‘‘ the pros of a harvest 
more abundant than those of recent years;’” and Majesty ‘there were “ in- 
dications of gradual recovery from that depression which has affected. many branches 
of momapeinring, industry, aud has exposed large classes of her people to. privations 
and sufferings which had caused her the deepest concern.” In conclusion, she dis- 

i the two Houses with a confident expectation that they would do their utmost, 
in their several counties, to encourage, by example and active exertions, ‘ that spirit of 
order and submission to the law which is essential to the public happiness, and without 


which there can be no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, and no advance in 
the career of social improvement.” 


*,* During the session the House sat 1008} hours on 117 days, exclusive of 27% 
hours on 9 Saturdays. On91 oan the House sat after midnight, in all 125 hours. 
From February 3rd to May 13th (Whitsuntide) the average time of sitting was 8 hours; 
from 20th of May to 18th of August the average was 9% hours. The average of 

session was 8 hours 36 minutes. On the last four days the House met at 12 o'clock. 
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XIJI.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION. OF 
PARLIAMENT. 1842. 
(5 and 6 Victoria.) 
I. Numerical Abstract of the:Petitions and ‘Private Bills for the 
Session 1842: 

Petitions presented to naa or bills- brought from the-Lords 232 
Bills read a first time e net 213 
Bills read a second time .. « ow wei co, 18 
Billsread athirdtime .. .. « e 178 
Number which received the royal assent . %..% 171 

The number of bills is 40 less than in the Session of 1841; and the num- 

ber which received the royal assent is 5 less, . 


II. Comparative Classification-of Private Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1833 1835 1837 1836)1889 1 84014 8411842 


12} 21] 22] 15 25} 12 
6 3} 10! 10 


46 44) 34 


Agriculture. . . 
Companies. . . 
Improvement of . } vr 411 4 
Towns,&c. . . 

63| 46 59 48) 50 
nication . 

Navigation, &e. . . 14, 8 10, 13 «18 
Private Regulations 51! 33 43) 36 47 


Total. . 142 192, 152| 171) 187} 176. 171 


The average number of private bills passed annually daring the five yearS 
ending 1837 was 169; and for the five years ending 1842 the annual average 
was 171. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1842 jo 
I. AGRICULTURE 
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1. Inclosures 


2. Drainage 


III. ImprovEMENTS OF Towns AND DIstrRIcTs 
1; General Improvements, 
&e. e- e 
2. Courts, Bridges, Cemeteries. ‘ 
3: Water’and Gas-Works’ . 


4, Municipal Regulation. 


IV. INTERNAL 
1. Roads e e 
2. Railways 
4.. Rivers. 


| 
Petitions. Passed: Not Passed. 
1 
17 12 5» 
mises) 
Be 
| 14 2 
| 
| 9° 2 
5 15 
| i 38 22 16. 
4) on 1 0 


Private. Bills. 
V.. NAVIGATION :— Petitions. 


1. Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. 


VI. Private REGurLATIon 
1. Patent e oe 
2. ‘Estates e e 
3. Naturalization . 
4, Divorce .. is 


Bl eee 


Total . 232 

I. Acricutture.—ZInclosures and Drainage.—The Inclosure 
Acts are as follow :— 

Bucks.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Buckland. 

Cambridge.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Cot- 
tenham. 

Cumberland.—An act for inclosing and dividing Wakeyhill 
Common in the parish of Stapleton. 

Devon.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Kilmington. 

Gloucester.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Yate. 
‘ Leicester.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Med- 

ourn. 

Lincoln.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Clee. 

Norfolk—An act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing lands 
in the parishes of Ormesby Saint Margaret, Ormesby Saint 
Michael, Ormesby Saint Peter, and Ormesby Saint Andrew, and 
Scratby otherwise Scroteby. 

Oxford.—An act for inclosing lands in the parishes of Brit- 
well Salome and Britwell Prior. 

Somerset.—An act for inclosing lands in the several ‘apa 
of Huish Champfiower, Clatworthy, and Brompton Ralph. 

Southampton.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Kingsclere. 

DrainaGEe.—An act for draining certain fen lands and low 
grounds in thé parishes of Cottenham, Rampton, and Willing- 
ham, in the county of Cambridge. 


II. Companizs.—An act for regulating legal proceedings by 
or against the Northern Coal Mining Company, for enabling the 
company to appoint one board of directors in lieu of :two inde- 
pendent boards, and for removing restrictions in the:choice of 
directors. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against The 
Metropolitan Patent Wood Paving Company, and for granting 
certain powers thereto. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against The 
Guarantee Society, and for granting certain powers thereto. 

-An act toenable The City of Glasgow Life Assurance and Re- 
versionary Company to sue and be sued, and for other purposes 
relating to the said company. . 


Not Passed. 
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~ An act to enable The Imperial Insurance Company to alter 
some’of the "provisions of their deed of settlement, and better 
regulate their proceedings and the investment of their funds. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against The 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against The 
Cwm Celyn and Blaina Iron Company, and for granting certain 
powers thereto. 

An act to amend an act for incorporating and granting certain 
powers to The North American Colonial Association of Ireland, 
and for explaining, altering, and enlarging the provisions 
thereof. 

An act to enable the Forth Marine Insurance Company to 
sue and be sued, and for other purposes. 

An act to‘enable the Court of Chancery to appoint a person 
or persons to sue on behalf of the co-pactnereil of bankers 
Jately carrying on business under the firm of The Imperial 
Bank of England, in lieu of the public officer. 


TIT. Improvements oF Towns AND Districts :-— 


General Improvement, New Streets, §c.—An act for paving, 
lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise improving the 
town of Weston-super-Mare in the county of Somerset, and for 
establishing a market therein. | 

An act to amend, alter, and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of an act for paving, lighting, cleansing, watching, watering, 
and improving the town and borough of Sudbury in Suffolk. 

An act for the promotion of the health of the inhabitants of 
the borough of Liverpool, and the better regulation of buildings 
in the said borough. 

An act for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and improv- 
ing Ely Place and Ely Mews, Holborn, in the*co. of Middlesex. 

An act for paving, lighting. watching, cleansing, and other- 
wise improving the town of Fleetwood and the neighbourhood 
thereof in the county palatine of Lancaster, and for establishing 
a market therein. 

An act for better lighting, cleansing, sewering, and improving 
the borough of Leeds in the county of York. . 

An act to authorize the purchase of a certain ferry called 
Woodside Ferry by the Commissioners for the Improvement of 
the Township or Chapelry of Birkenhead, Chester ; and for 
amending the Improvement Acts for the said township. | 


*: An act for making a new street from Blackman-street to the 


Southwark Bridge-road, and for improving the district called 
the Mint, all in the parish of St. George the Martyr, in the bo- 
rough of Southwark in the county of Surrey. 
An act for amending an act relating to the paving and sewer- 
age of the town of Liverpool in the county palatine of Lancaster. 
An act for better paving and improving the streets and high- 


ways within the extra-parochial place of Toxteth Park, Lan- 


caster, and for the sewerage of certain parts of the said place. 
An act for further extending the approaches to London 
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Bridge, and the avenues adjoining to the Royal Exchange in the 
city of London, and for amending the acts relating thereto re- 
spectively ; and for raising a sum of money towards opening a 
street to Clerkenwell-green in Middlesex in continuation of the 
new street from Farringdon-street in the city of London, 

An act to alter and amend an act of the fifty-fourth year of 
the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, for lighting 
and watching certain parts of the liberties, hamlets, or districts 
of Camberwell and Peckham in the county of Surrey. __ 

An act to explain an act passed in the fourth and fifth years 
of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled, “An Act to Alter, 
Amend, and Enlarge some of the Powers and Provisions of the 
Acts for Paving and otherwise Improving certain Streets in the 
Parish of St. Pancras in the County of Middlesex.” 

_ An act to alter and amend the provisions of the act for open- 
ing a street to Clerkenwell-green in the county of Middlesex. 

Bridges, Markets, Cemeteries, §c.—An act. to continue and 
amend “ An Act to Rebuild Windsor Bridge in the Borough of 
New Windsor, Berks, and to Improve the Avenues thereto.” 

An act to amend the’act relating to the Saint Philip’s Bridge 
in the city and county of Bristol, and for widening and improv- 
ing the approaches to the said bridge. , 

An act to enable the sheriffdom of Ross and Cromarty to pro- 
vide proper court-house accommodations, and for other pur- 
poses relative thereto. 

An act to extend the provisions of an act.of the forty-eighth 
of King George the Third, relative to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic Hospital or Asylum, and to 
incorporate the trustees thereof. 

An act for authorizing the conveyance of a piece of Jand upon 
which a church at. Kingstown in the county and diocese of 
Dublin and parish of Monkstown has been erected, and for pro- 
viding for the due celebration of divine service in the said 
church, and for assigning a district thereto. ; 

An act for establishing a general. cemetery for the interment 
of the dead in the parish of Sonning, near the town of Reading 
in the county of Berks. 

. An act for providing additional burial-grounds in the parish 
of Leeds in the West Riding of the county of York. 

An act for.taking down the market-house in the town of 
Saint Austell in the county of Cornwall, and for erecting a more 
convenient market-house instead thereof; for providing a new 
market-place; and for increasing and regulating the markets 
and fairs within the same town. ? 2 

An act for erecting a market-house and for regulating the 
market within the borough and town of Great Torrington in 
the county of Devon. | 

Gas and Water.—An act to amend and enlarge the powers of 
an act passed in the second year of the reign of his Majesty 
King George the Fourth, for supplying the towns. of Old and 
New Brentford in the county of Middlesex, and other places 
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‘therein mentioned, with gas; and to raise a further sum of 
‘money for carrying on the said undertaking. 

An act for incorporating the South Metropolitan Gas Light 
‘and Coke Company, and for more ‘effectually lighting with gas 
certain places within the borough of Southwark, and other pa- 
rishes and places in the counties of Surrey and Kent. 

An act for lighting with gas the town of Stalybridge, and the 
neighbourhood thereof, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster. 

An act for granting more effectual powers for lighting with 
‘gas the town of Nottingham, and ‘several parishes and places 

n act for incorporating the Equitable Gas Light Com , 
and for more effectually lighting with gas 
places within ‘the city and liberty of ‘Westminster, ‘and the 
‘western parts of the metropolis, and other parishes and places 
in. the county of Middlesex. 

An act for better supplying with water ‘the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford in the West Riding of the county of York. 

Municipal Reguilation.—An act for the administration of the 
laws relating to the poor in the parish of Liverpool in‘ the 
county of Lancaster. 

An act for the improvement, good government, and ‘police 
regulation of the borough of Liverpool. , 

_-An-act to-restrict the vexatious removal of certain actions 
from the borough court of Liverpool. 

An act for'restoring to the city and county of Bristol a por- 
tion‘of the ancient boundary of the-same. 

An act for prohibiting burying and funeralservice ina church 
or chapel in the parish of Saint Pancras in’ the county of Mid- 
dlesex, erected on the estate of the Duke of Bedford. 

IV. Internat Communrcation :—Roads:—The ‘following is ‘a 
summary of the 22 Road Bills which received the royal assent :— 

Acts to es alter, or amend former acts relating to’ the 
following roads:—1. Roads in the counties of Stirling, Dum- 
barton, Lanark, and Perth; * and for making and maintaining 
certain new roads in connexion therewith. 2. Roads from 
Castle-comer to Kilkenny, Leighlin, and Carlow. 3. New Cross 
turnpike roads in the counties of Kent and Surrey. 4. Holy- 
well district of roads. 5. Road‘ from Market Harborough to 
Brompton. 6. Certain roads leading to and from the city of 
Lincoln. 7. Road from Stonehaven to Cobleheugh, Kincardme- 
shire. 8. Road from Dundalk to Bannbridge—Aets ‘ for more 
effectually repairing :’ 1. Roads from Leicester to Narborough, 
and from Leicester to Earl Shilton and Hinckley. ‘2. Road 
from Bolton to Westhoughton, Lancashire. 3.’ Road from Lei- 
cester to Ashby-de-la-~Zouch:—Acts ‘ for repairing and main- 
taining :’ 1. Several roads leading from Bromyard, ‘Hereford- 
shire, ‘and for making several new lines of road connected 
therewith.’ 2. Road from Glasgow'to Redburn ‘Bridge. 3.'Se- 
veral roads from Kington, Herefordshire, with branches.—Other 
acts: 1. For ‘maintaining’ the Church Stretton and Longden 
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roads, Shropshire. .2. ‘To improve, repair, and maintain’ roads 
in the counties of Lanark, Stirling, and Dumbarton, -and “to 
make a new line in connexion therewith. 3. For ‘repairing 
and improving’ Tadcaster‘and-Otley road. 4. ‘For ‘ making and 
maintaining as turnpike’ the road from’ Finnington, near Chor- 
ley, branching’ from the Preston and Blackburn-road. °5..For 
“maintaining and)improving’ certain roads in: the ‘counties of 
Lanark, ‘Ayr, and Renfrew. 6. For ‘repairing, improving, and 
maintaining’ the road:from Ferrybridge through Wetherby to 
Boroughbridge. 7. For ‘repairing’ the roads from ‘Stourbridge 
and other roads connected therewith. 8. For ‘more effectuall 
maintaining and repairing’ certain roads in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. 

Railways.—An-act for completing the mmunication 
between the towns of Newcastle-on-Tyne and. Darlington, bya 
Tailway to be called the Newcastle and Darlington Junction 
Railway, with a branch to the city of Durham. 1} 

An: act for making ‘a branch railway ‘from ‘the London ‘and 
Birmingham Railway at ‘Coventry. to communicate ‘with the 
towns of Warwick and Leamington in the county of Warwick. | 

An act for making a railway from Great Yarmouth to:Nor- 
wich in the county of Norfolk. ; 

‘An act for enabling the. Dundee and Arbroath ‘Railway :Com- 
pany to raise a further sum: of money,'and ‘to amend the ‘pro- 
visions of the act relating to the said railway. of 

An act for the abandonment of a ‘portion : of ‘the ‘ime ofthe 
Great North:of England Railway, and for-altering:and amending 
the acts relating thereto. 

‘An ‘act ‘to ‘amend ‘the ‘acts -relating ‘to ‘the ‘Edinburgh ‘and 
Glasgow Railway,'and to grant'further powers to the: company 
of proprietors thereof. 

An-act ‘for altering and enlarging ‘the ‘powers ‘of the -acts 
relating’to the Midland Counties Railway. | 

An aet'to-enable the South-eastern: Railway Company to raise 
a further‘sum of'money, and'to amend ‘the -acts ‘relating ‘to ‘the 
‘said ‘railway. 

‘An-act‘to authorize the Brandling Junction Railway Company 
to’raise’a further sum of money. 

An act to facilitate arrangements: consequent upon -the ‘disso- 
‘Jution of the: Stanhope‘and Tyne Railroad Company,'and to:in- 
corporate some ‘of the proprietors, for the purpose of continui 
the ‘working ‘of ‘part: of ‘railway ‘belonging ‘to’ the sai 
‘company. 

An act to facilitate the raising of capital for the completion 
‘ofthe Boltonand Preston ‘Railway. 

An act. ‘to enable the Birmingham and Derby Junction‘Rail- 
wway Company’to raise a‘further sum:of money. 

act to alter, amend, extend, and’ enlarge ‘the powers:and 
provisions of an act relating to:the Great/North of England, 
‘Clarence, and.Hartlepool-Junction Railway: in the county of 
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' An act to alter and amend some of the provisions of the aet 
to the Sheffield, and Manchester 
wa 

An cat to amend two acts relating to the Cheltenham and 
Great Western Union Railway. 

An act for authorizing the Saundersfoot Railway and Harbour 
Company to make an extension of their present railway, and 
also to make two branches from such railway respectively within 
the county of Pembroke; and for extending the provisions of 
the act relating to the said company. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway, and to grant further powers to 
the company of proprietors thereof. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of the acts relating to the London and Blackwall Railway. | 

An act for granting further, powers to the Bristol and Glou- 
cester Railway Company. 

An act for the maintaining and better regulating. of the 
Stockton and Hartlepool Railway, and for inenrpomnting: the 
proptictors thereof. 

_Anact for amending some of the powers of the. acts, relating 
to the London and Greenwich Railway. | 

.»An-act for better enabling the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company to extend the'line of the said railway, and 
for amending and enlarging the powers and provisions of the 
several acts relating to such railway. | 

‘Canals and Navigable Rivers.—An act for regulating the 
communication cated the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction 
Canal Navigation and the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal Navigation, and for amending the several acts relating to 
such first-mentioned canal navigation. 

An act for altering and amending an act of the. fourth and 
fifth year of Her — Majesty, intituled, “An act to Conso~ 
lidate, Amend, and Enlarge ‘the Powers and Provisions. of the 
several Acts relating to the Forth and Clyde Navigation; for 
enlarging and making Reservoirs and better su upplying the said 
navigation with Water; and for enabling the Company of Pro- 
of the said Navi to purchase and »acquire: the 

orth and East Junction Canal.” 

An act for granting further powers to the: roprietors of the 
Birmingham and Liverpool Junction-Canal Navigation. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of the several acts relating to the Ellesmere and Chester Canal 
Navigation. 

An act for improving the navigation of the Severn from the 
entrance lock of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, and from 
the entrance lock of the Herefordshire and Gloucestershire 
Canal, in the county of Gloucester, to Gladder or. Whitehouse 
Brook in the county of Worcester. 


An act for better Preserving the navigation of the River 
Mersey. 
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" V. Navication :—Harbours, Piers, §c.—An act to extend the 
provisions of an act of the 7th William IV., relative to the pier 
of Granton in the county of Edinburgh. 

An act to alter and amend the powers and provisions of the 
acts relating to the making and maintaining of a pier and other 
works at Deptford in the county of Kent. 

An act for constructing a low-water pier and necessary works 
at Burntisland in Fife, and establishing a ferry between the 
same and Granton, co. Edinburgh, and for improving the com- 
munication between the said pier and Kinghorn. 

An act for amending the acts relating to the Gravesend Town 
Quay and Pier. 


An act for erecting a pier at the Royal Terrace Gardens in the 
town of Gravesend in the county of Kent. 


An act for making a pier at Gosport in the parish of Alver- 
stoke in the county of Southampton. 
An act for making and maintaining and improving a harbour 
at,Wicklow in the county of Wicklow. 7 
. An act for the improvement of the port’ and harbour of 
An act to explain and amend the powers and provisions of the 
act relating to the Wirkworth Harbour in Northumberland. ~ 
--An act for amending the several acts relating to the port and 
. harbour of Boston in the county of Lincoln... 
-.. An act for transferring to the trustees of the River Welland 
'  4n the county of Lincoln certain dues payable in respect. of 
vessels using the said river, part of the port and harbour of 
Boston, and their cargoes, for better effecting improvements 
authorized by a former act, and for amending several acts. 
relating to the same. 
An act to amend an act for erecting a harbour at Ardrossan. 
in Ayrshire, and for the improvement of the said harbour. __ 
An act for further improving, enlarging, and maintaining the | 
harbours of the town of Greenock... 
| An act to repeal an act passed in the sixteenth year of the 
reign of His Majesty King George III., for enlarging the float- 
ing dock within the port of: Bristol, and for other works  con-~- 
nected therewith. 
An act for enabling the Saundersfoot Railway and Harbour 
- Company to: make a floating dock at Saundersfoot in the:county 
of Pembroke, and for extending the ‘provisions of the act.re- 
- Jating to the said company with reference to the said harbour. 
An act for improving the navigation of Faversham Creek in 
the county of Kent. tree 
An act for extending and enlarging some of the provisions of 
an act relating to the Thames Haven Dock and Railway. 
An act for regulating and maintaining the fisheries in the 
VI. Private Recutation.—None of these bills are of general 
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XIV.--PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session (5 and 6'Vict.) 1842. 


Parliamentary. 
‘No.of of. 
Petitions. Signatures. 
Bribery at Elections, for preventing 6 2,528 
Union with Ireland, for repeal of 138 220 ,522 

Universal Suffrage, Annual Speer: Vote 

Ballot, &c., in favourof - by} 925 3,924,325 
‘Vote by. Ballot, i in favour of 4 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects 49 . 65649 


Ecclesiastical. 


Church of England, for ‘increased accommodation 
Church Patronage (Scotland) for “T7;689 
‘Church Rates, for abolition . 602 
Lord's Day, for better observance of '¥2,121 
Marriages (Presbyterian), Ireland, for] ‘71,402 
Maynooth College, for i inquiry into the vent of 40.61 

instruction.at .. "40,610 

against further grant to. 26,515 

Oaths, for substituting affirmations in lieu of 1,639 
Roman Catholics, complaining. of grievances 27,911 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, for repeal of . ‘15347 
“‘Tithes, foramendment of thelaw . 391 
“Other Petitions on Eccles‘asticalsubjects . 39 [242 


Colonies. 


Afghanistan, for terminating war with 1,623 
; for assistance to enable persons 


Grain fi from Canada, for lower duties on . 

Hill Coolies, against relaxation ‘of on} 
emigration of . 

‘Sugar Duty, forreduction .. 

Timber Duties, against alteration 

Other Petitions on Colonial subjects . 
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Taxes. . 


Corn Laws, for repeal 
for repeak-of; wad for' Freedom: of Trade 
Corn and Provision: Laws, for al of é Sy 
Corn Laws, against the ministeri easur i 
» for encouraging the 
Wheat i preference 
ts im ‘pro 
Ww heat te portion 
Import Duties, for revision of 
Income.Tax Bill, against 
for a lower rate on Terminable} 
Annuities 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes 


| 
i 
89 1,136 
"503,622 
276,713 
104,533 
mi “108 4,117 
133 “9,260 
14 
|| 
| 48 3,683 


Public Petitions. 


‘Miscellaneous. 


Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal of duty on : 
Benefit Building Societies, for amendment of Act 
regulating . 
Boroughs’ Improvement (No. 2) ‘Bill, against ne 
and Buildings Regalation,| 
2) Bills, against 


‘Brewers’ Casks, against being distrainable for rent 


‘Buildings Regulation (No. 2) Bill, against . 
in favour 
Cattle, Meat, &c., against importation of foreign 
Coal, against duty on export of 
Commercial Reforms, = in favour of ministerial 
measures 


‘ against ditto e 
Distress, for inquiry into the causes of “. 
Local, for relief. e 
Education, Ireland ; 3 in behalf of Chareh Educa- 
tion Society 
Factory, for ‘limiting hours of labour of young 
‘persons in 
Leather, against: -~reduction of duty on "importation 
of: manufactured leather 


‘Literary and Scientific Institutions; fot exemption} 


from rates:and taxes 
es and Collieries, .against emp 

“Children in. 


Mines’ and Collieries’ Bill, in favour of 


against 

Poor Law Amendment Act, for repeal. or alteration 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, for alteration . 


sim 
Poor Law : against of Gilbert's Act 
Poor Relief (ireland) Act, for amendment 
Railways: for reducing duty on passengers 

Rating ‘of Small Tenements: for rating owners) 

_ instead of occupiers .. 
Tobacco Regulations Bill, against + -. 
Turnpike Roads Bill, aga inst. 
other London Bridges: for abolition) 

Of to 


e 
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| Wine'Duty, for alldwancé. of, on stodk in hand 
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* No. of ‘No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 


ti 
| 
‘a 
33 832 il 
12 659 1 
23 169 
58 ; ‘1,293 i 
16 ‘1,177 
28 226 
232 
‘192 ‘90,148 
19 47,070 
hl 642 
222 125 5656 
127 87,035 
102 32,821 
\j 5, 
3,337 a 
123 
4 “3,403 
163° “113272 
“12 15486 
220 = 
236 
106 4,900 
28,723 
665 “103,588 q 
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XV.—PUBLIC IMPORVEMENTS. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


SeveRa undertakings of this class continue to be very much 
in arrears, very little further progress having been made with 
some, while others, which we expected would by this time have 
been in such state as to come under notice, are as yet only 
subject to great and some of them perhaps 
likely to be dropped altogether. A delay which we did not at 
all anticipate ‘has occurred with regard to the statue of William 
IV., described in our last volume, p. 204; but, although its 
completion has been retarded, the work is in progress, the 
statue itself being now nearly completed, and the architectural 
portion just begun. In Trafalgar-square the walls and balus- 


trades, if not-the ornamental i of the terrace, are executed ; 


but as yet it is no object of public attention, it being almost 


entirely concealed by the hoarding, which will probably be kept 


up until that around the pedestal of the Nelson column shall 
also be removed. This last-mentioned work goes on very slowly, 
though quite fast enough as far as our eagerness. to see it ter- 
minated is concerned : at all events we wish some other situation 
had been found for it, since it now stands very awkwardly with 
regard to the “square’’ itself, and is ill caleulated to improve the 


effect of the buildings along the sides of that area. © : 
_.» The new street in continuation of Farringdon-street has been 


partially opened, that is; for foot-passengers; although it is at 


- present a street without houses, none being as yet even begun, 
~nor, probably, will any be built until a direct thoroughfare is cut 


through into some other principal street, for now the place is 
little better than a cul-de-sac, the only egress at the end of it 


being through the filthiest alleys.and_ vilest.neighbourhood. 
The new street along the line of Lads+lane, Cateaton-street, &e., 


-will bea decided improvement as regards public convenience, 
and we hope will prove so:with: 


to its architecture also. 
The advantage afforded by it will, however, be but partial, unless 
it can either be carried westward so as to communicate imme- 
diately with St. Martin’s le Grand, or else the south end of Wood- 
street be made of the same width, ‘so as to afford a commodious 
thoroughfare for vehicles from Cheapside. | 

_ A new building for courts immediately adjoining Guildhall is 
spoken of, and report names Mr. Tite as the architect ; but when 
we shall be able to speak of it with any certainty, or have to 
notice it as a work actually in progress, is exceedingly doubtful. 
Such is likewise the case with many other plans and speculations, 
which, although talked of as if about to be commenced forth- 
with, are greatly procrastinated, even if they do not entirely 
fall to the ground. We had some time ago strong reason to 
suppose that a building for sets of chambers and offices was 
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about to be erected at the corner of Fetter-lane, with one facade 

towards that street, the. other. towards Fleet-street. It was to 

have been in that species of Italian Palazzo style which Mr. 

Barry has fortunately. brought into yogue in this country, simple 

in design, but rich in character—in fact, not very much unlike 

the structure for a similar purpose at Liverpool, of which a view 
will be found at page 254; and being situated like that, at the 

corner of two. streets, it would have been a very fine archi- 

tectural object. Though we dare hardly look for that design, 

or one approaching it, being carried into effect, yet, .as 

that. end of-Fetter-lane has just been considerably widened, 

further improvement of some kind may also be looked for, more 

especially as a very considerable improvement is now being car- 

ried into effect on the opposite side of Fleet-street, namely, at 

the corner.of Water-lane, which street, before very narrow at 

that end of it, is now widened, and, instead of the former mean 

and decayed buildings, there will be a block of houses, not merely 

handsome, but decorated far more richly than any other piece 

of architecture of the kind about town. The lower willbe 

occupied by shops,—that at the corner to be called ‘ Dunstan 

House,’ by which name the whole will probably be distinguished. 

One very material improvement upon the ordinary system is, 

that mstead of the shop-windows and doors being continued 

along the whole of ‘the ground-floor so as to leave no visible 

support at all to the upper part of the front, there. will. be 
pilasters and piers between them, whereby.a tolerable degree of 
solidity will be given to the entire design. But it could be wished 
that consistency had been better kept up in other respects, for in 

style the architecture of the ground-floor will by no means be 

of a piece with the rest, but too Grecian, too simple, not to say 

insipid, to accord as well as it might do with the upper part, 

which is of bolder and freer character. The design is by Mr. 

Hering, the architect of the shop at the corner of the Quadrant, 

Regent-street (see vol. for 1841, page 248), but with some alter- 

ations by Mr. T. L. Donaldson.—Although we can as yet speak 

of them only as indefinite projects, and what may not be carried 
into execution for a long while to come, we may here give notice 

of the following as being at least in contemplation :—a new halk 

and library, with other buildings, at Lincoln’s Inn, by Mr. Hard- 

wick ; a covered “ Passage,” to be called the Wellington Arcade, 

leading from Catherine-street into Wellington-street.. North, 

facing the portico of the English Opera House; a new Conser- 
‘vative Club House in:St. James’s-street, for which there is to be 
a limited competition;.and a new entrance into Hyde Park, on 
the site of the Cannon Brewery, now taken down, which is to be 

called the Albert Gate ; but whether it is intended to be an orna- 

mental architectural object, or a mere gate like: that called the 

Victoria one, on the opposite side of the park, we. are unable to say. 

At Paddington a:great deal of building is going on,and there 

is now in progress a very wide and extensive street, about: 160 
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feet» broad, called ‘Westbourne Terrace. The “houses ‘are of 


‘superior class to thoee in’ the ‘other new streets:and: squares ‘in 


‘that neighbourhood ; and some of them,:which ‘are finished, are 
decorated with ‘fresco, or ‘rather’ the :rooms-are* painted im<dis- 
‘temper, in imitation ‘of ‘fresco. In the elevations generally, no 
‘great taste,or attempt ‘at design, is displayed ; ‘but! there ‘is one 
‘block of houses which distinguishes itself from the:rest, ‘by:supe- 
“rior quality «as ‘to style: and ‘architectural character, the ‘ang 
-being finished “by handsome ‘rustics,; diminishing ‘in breadth 
eeach suceessive floor, and there being a bold:cornice, which, with 
-a-series of small circular “openings beneath it, for. attic: windows, 
“gives the'whole a fargreater nobleness‘of appearance thanwhen, 
-with ithe same degree of 
+18. transposed, ‘by being pl below ‘the ‘uppermost windows. 
‘These houses b ‘Mr. G. Alexander, of the building 
‘at’ Bath-represented our last 'volume; ‘and: one ‘circumstance 
‘that'tends to give them a certain grandeur of manner, notat:all 
-usua] in London street-architecture, is the ‘ample 8 ‘between 
“the-windows, ‘and ‘appearance ‘of ‘solidity and ‘sub- 
-stantiality. ‘Besides which one‘very great though common fault 
inour street architecture is avoided, the openings ‘on the ground- 
-floor being ‘made ‘to-accord with those ‘above, instead-of being 
-plaeed at haphazard.” ‘At: Kingston-on-Thames ‘an ‘entirely 
new ‘town, ‘consisting of streets of private:houses, terraces, and 
‘detached villas, has been commenced, and is to be'distinguished 
‘by “the name ‘of “Kingston on-Railway,” ‘bemg ‘situated ‘on 
‘the South Western Railway,‘ten miles ‘from London,'so “that by 
‘its time-distance ‘it’ will be-within the immediate vicinity of ‘the 
‘metropolis. A:similar-and‘even more extensive ‘plan of' building 
chas been undertaken at Notting Hill. 


-AccorpINnG toithe Twenty-Second Annual. Report of:the‘Ghurch 
churches ‘have been:completed since ‘their 
former one, ther accommodation ‘tothe amount 
of which mumber /7386:are «free seats. ‘Thus 
thei:agzregate number up to the :present:time is ‘296 churches, 
and. 362,595 isittings (200/798 free). <The ‘followingare 
churches completed ‘since:the last Report :—Coates,. vof 
- Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire ;. Newtown, in «parish -of ‘Barnwell, 
sditto ; Cemamam, Carmarthenshire; .one ‘in ‘parish of ‘Holy 
‘Trinity, Coventry; Agnes ‘Quay, ‘Bishopwearmouth, Durham ; 
Noak :Hill, “Romford, | Essex; »High “Street, «Camberwell; 
- Streatham, Surrey ; ‘Norbiton, ‘Kingston-on-Phames, ditto ; 4t- 
aleborough, “Nuneaton, Warwiekshire.; (Leigh, Bradford, ‘Wilts ; 
Warrington, Penwortham, ‘Lancashire ;.and three churches, viz. 
‘St. James, ‘St. Andrew, ‘and. Philip, ‘in the sparish : of . St. 
-Matthew, Bethnal Green, Mid 
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In addition to the above, twenty-four other churches, to-which 
‘the‘Commissioners have contributed ‘pecuniary aid, are now-in 
_progress,'viz. in parish of St. Philip and. Jacob, Bristol (Gothic, 
‘with ‘spire, first stone, Nov. 27,:1841); St..4ndrew’s, Plymouth 
‘(Anglo-Roman, first stone, May 26, 1840); Pelton, ‘Chester-le- 
Street, Durham (Gothic, tower and spire, first stone,Sept.'30, 
1841); Thornley, Durham (Early ‘English, with belfry, ‘first 
stone, June 30, 1842); Windy-Hook, Jarrow, Durham (Gothic, 
‘with ‘belfry, May, 1841); St. Mary, Cardiff: (Norman, with: two 
‘towers, July 10, 1841); Bistre, Mold, Flintshire (Gothic, with 
‘square bell turret, August, 1841); Stretford, Manchester (Early 
‘English, ‘with tower, Sept. 20, 1841); Wilton Place, “London 
(Gothic, with tower, Nov. 4, 1840); Broadway, Westminster 
(Gothic, May ‘30, 1842); St. George's, Clarence-street, :South- 
wark (Gothic, with turret—see last volume—Oct. 1841); Gains- 
borough, Lincolushire (Gothic, with steeple, Sept. 20, :1841) ; 
Easton, parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells (Norman, April, 1842) ; 
Newcasile-on-Tyne, Northumberland (Gothic, August, 1840); 
Mow Cop, Wolstanton, Stafford (Gothic, with tower, August 12, 
1841); Kidderminster, Worcestershire (Norman, with tower and 
spire, July, 1842); Groves, Sutton, Yorkshire (Gothic, ‘with 
tower and spire, June 9,.1841); Thurgoland, Silkstone, York- 
shire (Gothic, ‘with belfry, June, 1841);  Ktngston-on-Hull, 
Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower and spire, June:9, 1841); Keigh- 
dey, Yorkshire (Lombard, with tower, August, 1841); Bethnal 
‘Green, Middlesex (Norman, with tower: and spire, June, 1841) ; 
ditto; ditto (Gothic of thirteenth century, January; 1842). “Plans 
for seven other churches have been approved of by the.Commis- 
‘sioners, to be erected ‘at the following ‘places, viz., Merthyr 
Tidvil, Glamorganshire ; Newtown; Montgomeryshire ; Totworth, 
Somersetshire ;-Queen’s Head, in parish of Halifax, and Dod- 
worth, parish of ‘Silkstone, Yorkshire; Pelsall, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire ; and one at Newcastle-on-Tyne. There are also 
now under consideration plans for five others, viz. at Eccleshill, 
Bradford, Yorkshire ; Blackburn, Lancashire ;‘one ‘in parish of 
St.’ Mary, Nottingham; of St. Michael, Co- 
ventry; and Coxhoe; parish of Kelloe, Durham. tied 

The four following chapels have ‘been built: and: endowed by 
private individuals:—one at Toxteth Park; inthe parish-of Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire, by John’ Gladstone,’ Esq:, in whom 
and his heirs the’ patronage is vested ; one in‘the ‘parish of ‘St. 
James, Bury St. Edmunds, ‘Suffolk, patronage: of ‘Bishop of 
Ely; one at Cornish Hall End, ‘in parish ‘of: Finchingfield, 
Essex, patronage of ‘Bishop of London ; and one at ‘Southend, 
parish of Prittlewell, Essex, ditto, ditto. Applications ‘have 
been:made in behalf-of: other chapels which it d'simi- 
larly to erect and. endow, under “Act 1 and Will. 38, 
viz., from: Henry Jenkins, Esq., and others, for a chapel at’ Rock 
Ferry, Bebington, Cheshire, in patronage of ‘Bishop of Chester ; 
from Pudsey Dawson, Esq., and others, for one at Stainforth, 
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Giggleswick, Yorkshire; from. Rev. Rowland Ingram - and 
others, for one at Rathmel?, ditto, ditto, patronage of Bishop of 
Ripon; from Miss Sarah Brinton, for one at Mount Sorreli, 
Rothley, Leicestershire, patronage to be vested in herself and 
four. trustees; from Benjamin Harrison, Esq., on part of the 
governors of Guy’s Hospital; London, for one at Sutton Bridge, 
Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, patronage of Bishop of Lincoln; 
from James Fussell, Esq., for one.at Whatley, Somerset ; from 
Mrs. Eliz. .Posthuma Simcoe, for one at Dunkeswell. Abbey, 
Devon ; from James Foster, Esq., for one at Amblecote, Old 
Swinford, Worcestershire, to be endowed by and in the patronage 
of the Earl of Stamford; and from W. Cotton, Esq., and others, 
for one in the extra-parochial precinct of the Charterhouse, 
London, to be endowed by subscription, and be in the patronage 
of the Bishop of London. ; ! 

Besides what has been done by the Church Commissioners, 
many other churches and different places of worship have been 
erected, in some of which architectural design has been con- 
sulted in amore than ordinary degree. Such is especially the 
case with regard to the Temple Church, the interior of which. has 
been not only restored, but completely renovated and decorated 
throughout, upon the most liberal scale, so as to form a very 
striking contrast to what it before was, and to be almost totally 
different from any other example of ecclesiastical architecture 
in this country, either ancient or modern... The alterations were 
commenced in 1840, at which time Mr. James Savage was the 
architect employed ; but, owing to some differences between him 
and the committee, the work was afterwards transferred to two 
others, viz., Mr. Sydney Smirke on the part of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and Mr. Decimus Burton on that of the Middle Temple, 
who have, however, adhered, for the most t, to their pre- 
decessor’s designs, with the exception of that for the altar, which 
is entirely by Mr. Smirke. One interesting peculiarity in the 

lan of this church is the circular portion at the west end; and 
re not only the walls, mouldings, &c., have been thoroughly 
repaired, but the six clustered pillars supporting the arches 
have been taken down and replaced by new ones of the same 
material, viz. Purbeck marble. The: ceiling of the centre eal 
or circular tambour above those arches, and which was before 
comparatively modern and of inferior character to the rest, has 
also been replaced by a handsome vaulted and groined one; and 
in the triforlum are placed the mural monuments which used 
toencumber: and disfigure the walls of the edifice. One of the 
clerestory windows in this part of the edifice has been filled 
‘with stained glass, therefore it is no doubt intended to glaze the 
others coe and when that shall have been done the ge- 
neral effect will be considerably heightened. Within the body 
or eastern part of the church very great improvement would 
have been effected by merely clearing away the pewings, the 
wainscoting on the lower part of the walls, and other modern 
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additions and fittings-up, including the organ-screen and or. 
which last is now placed in a recess. on the north side. Instead 
of pews, benches have been substituted in the side aisles, divided 
into separate seats, with carved elbows, and other ornamental 
work ; and the floor has been laid with encaustic tiles, copied 
from ancient patterns. One of the most striking objects, on 
immediately entering, is the large triple window at the east end, 
which has been entirely filled with stained glass (executed by 
Willement), divided into compartments, representing as man 
subjects from the life of our Saviour, the spaces between grhich 
form a bordering or ground of mosaic pattern and brilliant 
colours. On either side of this window are three other openings 
with stained glass, with subjects allusive to the history of the 
Knights Templars; and on the south side, facing the organ- 
recess, is another painted window, with figures of angels playing 
on musical instruments. Splendid, however, as these decorations 
are, they are not so striking in regard to novelty of character 
as the ornamental painting on the walls and roof—an appli- 
cation of eetychinetny, or rather a revival of such embellishment, 
which, owing to the long disuse of it, is now ‘somewhat at 
variance with established notions of Gothic architecture. 

Wilton Church, near Salisbury, is a structure not only of 
pre character, but, by the liberality of the: Hon. Sidney 

erbert, M.P., at whose cost it has been erected in lieu of the 
old parish church, the architects (Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon) 
have been enabled to keep up that character consistently, and to 
carry out their ideas without any of those arbitrary restrictions 
which usually cramp designs of this class. The style here 
adopted (at the suggestion of the founder himself) is as yet 
scarcely known at all in this country; yet, if so far exotic, it 
strongly recommends itself, as combining economy and sim- 

licity with a more. than ordinary degree of picturesque effect. 

he only other instance, as far as we are aware, ‘of this. style 
being adopted among us is Streatham Church, of which a repre- 
sentation is given in our last volume; yet, if the merit of being 
the first to venture upon so bold, and, it may ‘be added, suc- 
cessful an experiment belongs to the architect of that structure, 
those who have been employed upon Wilton Church have ad- 
vanced farther,’ and brought out other beauties and ‘character- 
istics of Lombardic architecture. While the style is the same 
in each, the designs themselves are very dissimilar :: in both of 
them the lofty square campanile forms.a striking feature ; but, 
besides the very great difference of character between: the two, 
they are very differently combined with the main structure. At 
Streatham the campanile is immediately attached to the church 
at'the ‘east end of its south side; while here it is placed almost 
at’the’ west’ end, and is connected with it by a vestibule: or 
cloister, whose open arches and columns produce ‘great:richness 
of effect, and a pleasing contrast to the breadth and solidity 
of other parts. i consequence, too, of the tower being thus 
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detached: and brought:forward, far greater play and variety than 
wouldielse be the case are given to the whole composition, a 
different combination being presented from every:point of view. 
‘As:here shown, it is certainly very effective. The campanile, 
eloister, and -body. of ‘the. church produce «a picturesque 
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architectural group, whose several parts admirably relieve each 
other. Independently of its design, the Se eae is of great value 
in the composition, both on: account of its producing greater 
variety in the general outline, and: by giving greater com- 
parntite height'to the body of thie church than this last would 
1ave without that lower intermediate part between it and the 
campanile. On-the same side of the church, at the east end, is 
a projecting porch, whieh materially increases the play and pic- 
turesqueness ofithe composition. A rather striking degree of cha- 
racterrof unusual kind. is. also. producediby the west front being 
elevated upon a platform orterrace, surrounded by a flight of 
steps.. The general design. of: the west front we need not de- 


scribe, that-being sufficiently explained'by.the perspective draw- 


ing ; but as this-last is too small'to admitof the separate features 
and their details being clearly expressed, it is necessary to point 
out that the centre entrance forms an open-recessed porch, 
withim:a rich archway, which contains: four columns on each 
side. The effect of this porcliis not a little increased by there 
being a view, through open arches, into the staircases leadin 
to: the children’s gallery at the west: end of the church. 
Over this centre entrance is a series of small circular-headed 
arches;. forming a sort of exterior gallery at the back of the 
one within, and producing a good dealiof relief and richness. 
Immediately above it is a very large rose-window of elaborate 
design; set within a square, whose spandfils are sculptured with 
the emblems of the four Evangelists. Unlike the generality of 
our new churches, which, even when thiey have a tolerably fair 
outside; are more or less naked and mean within, the interior of 
this structure fully makes good the promise held. out by its 
exterior. As will be seen by the annexed plan, the arrangement 
is tasteful, and, simple as it is, possesses~a pleasing: degree of 
play, and provides for a good deal of effect, owing to theefloor:of 
the chancel end. being on a rather higher: level-thamthat.ofthe 
nave aisles:;~ to: the» columns within the chameel being 
different, and differently arranged from the others; and to there 
being apses;—whielr recessed: parts contribute also to variety ex- 
ternally, causing the east elevation to be:of a different character 
from the-others: : 

From the plan alone the-character of the interior can be but 
imperfectly understood; for; with the very same arrangement, a 
very inferior design might have been P uced, and the merit of 
the plan have been greatly impaired, if notidestroyed. Here, for- 
tunately, while there is nothing to injure, there is much to assist 
and heighten:effect: there are neither pews-nor galleries, except 
the small one at'the west end, forming an upper: recess*within,. 
over.thie porch; the interior isnot built-and bloeked up, nor are: 
the columns cut midway by the fronts of side galleries. The 
Pillars, of: the: nave: are single shafts; partaking, both: in. thei 
proportions: and. form the-capitals;. of the» Corinthian: cha+ 
racter, as is: common: in Italian: examples of, this: style;: but; 
although in: their: shape and. mass: the: capitals .bear: a resem: 
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{Ground Plan of Wilton Church.) 


References — A. 17 feet square, 100 high, or extreme height about 120. 

mths B. Cloister. C.C.C. Entrances. D. D. Staireases to Children's Gallery. E. Nave, 

72 by 24 feet and 54 high. F. F. Aisles. G. Vestry. H.Chancel. I. I. Aisles to ditto. 
: Extreme length, externally, 156 feet; internally, 127. Breadth, internally, 56 feet. 


ae dlance to Corinthian ones, they are very differently composed, 
Te not only in respect to their foliage, but by having scriptural 
At emblems combined with it. From these. pillars spring semi- 
circular arches (five on each side of the nave), and between 
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them and the clerestory. windows is a trifortum, a feature that 
gives a very unusual degree of richness and variety to this part 
of the interior. Besides being distinguished from the nave by 
being on a different level, the chancel will be more elaborately 
decorated : here there will be a good deal of foreign marble and 
old glass; the floor will be Soak in imitation of mosaic, and 
the groining of the roof and the semi-domes of the three apses 
will be painted in fresco. The pulpit and font will both be of 
marble. The whole, it is expected, will be entirely completed 
in the course of 1843. . 

Christ Church, Westminster.—This is one of the churches re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Commissioners as being in pro- 
gress; and. although it was not commenced till last May, the 
works are considerably advanced, though not so far as to display 
the general design, because the most important feature in it does 
not yet show itself, viz., the tower and spire, the united height 
of which will be 200 feet,—only 25 less than the towers of West- 
minster Abbey, and 50 more than the spire of St. George’s, 
Woburn Square, which last is at present the loftiest of any 
of the.modern Gothic structures in the metropolis. Neither 
is it height alone that gives effect to this part of the design, 
for it is otherwise of superior character, ably composed and 
boldly marked in outline, as may be judged from the annexed 
view. 

From this it will be seen that the tower is placed on the north 
side of the west end of the church, whereby that stiff formality 
is avoided which is so disagreeable in many modern structures 
of the-kind. Had it been put exactly at the west front, such a 
tower would have caused the body of the church to appear dis- 
proportionably small in comparison with it; whereas it now 
shows itself in some measure as an independent structure com- 
bined with the other, but so as rather to aid than interfere with 
it, and so as to be aided by it in turn. , Should it’ nevertheless 
be objected to. Ponderate too much in 
the design, such excess is in this case by no means an error, be- 
cause, owing to the situation of the building (in Broadway, 
Westminster, on the site of an old chapel built in the reign of 
Charles T:), the church would be comparatively shut out from 
public view were it: not that the tower and spire will point out 
its locality, and will form a fine architectural object from St. 
James's Park, and for a considerable distance on each side in 
other directions... The style chosen by the architect (Mr. Am- 
brose Poynter) is Gothic, of the latter period of Early English. 
The exterior will be wholly of stone, and the arches, pillars, mould- 
ings, &c., of the interior will be of the same material. The 
internal dimensions of the body of the church, or nave and aisles, 
are 94 feet by 50 ft. 6 in. in width, exclusive of the apsis or 
chancel at the east end, which is separated from the rest by a 
richly-moulded arch and clustered columns, and also distinguished 
by having an ascent of six steps up to it. ‘Though there will be 
no pews, there will be galleries, these being intended exclusively 
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(Christchurch, Broadway, Westminster.) 


for the children ofthe National and Parochial Schools,—about half 
the number the church is: intended to accommodate, viz. 1500 

ons. The extreme height of: the west front is- 67 feet, 
including the cross on its apex.. As soon ag this edifice shall’ 
have been completed, which it is expected to be by the end of 1843; 
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other improvements wiil, it may be presumed, take place in its 
immediate neighbourhood, where they are very much wanted ; 
and should that prove the case, there will be no cause to regret 
that a more favourable locality should not have been selected for 
such an edifice, while so many others of the kind, which have 
no merit to recommend them, occupy far more conspicuous 
situations. 

French Protestant Church, St. Martin’s le Grand.—The 
taking down the former church in Threadneeedle-street has 
proved the occasion of giving us two pieces of architecture of 
no ordinary merit; for, while a noble structure has risen on the 
site of the old French church, the new one is a very tasteful 
specimen of Gothic. In point of size it is inconsiderable—no 
more than a chapel—but neither does it affect to be more, and, 
therefore, if small in itself, is free from that littleness which so 
offensively marks many modern structures of the kind which 
are of much larger dimensions. In quality of design it as much 
excels them.as it is surpassed by them in mere size: no more 
has been aimed at than has been satisfactorily accomplished, and® 
without stint. At the same time it could be wished that this 
French church had been made in some degree a specimen of 
French Gothic, had it been little more than to the extent of 
introducing into the window at the east end or front towards 
the street ‘tracery of flamboyant character. The minister’s 
residence, which is attached to the south side, contributes not a 
little to the picturesqueness of the whole composition. We 
understand that the architect’s name is Owen, and that the cost. 
of the building is about 5000/7. | 

Ali Saints, Gordon Street.—The east end of this church, 
which is nearly.all that shows itself of the exterior, is certainly 
not acommonplace design, it being strongly marked by many 
peculiarities, some of which appear more overstrained than they 
might have done had the whole been more of a piece, for at pre- 
sent. there is a tameness, and a poverty also, about some parts 
that. cause others to look extravagantly overdone. The mate- 
rials employed are white brick and stone, but m ‘rather singular 
proportions ; for, while the shafts of the four pilasters are merely 
of brick, the two doors are loaded with a mass of carved stone- 
work over their cornices, not forming pediments, but placed 
merely as extraneous decoration, of rather questionable taste. 
Here ‘there might very well have been seme retrenchment ; and 
also in regard to the coloured marble in the frieze, which ‘has 
been spoken of ‘asa novelty, yet it amounts to no more than small 
pateree, or ‘circular disks, which look no better than so many 
round holes or spots—certainly convey no idea, at Jeast no fa- 
vourable one, of the effect to be obtained by employing coloured 
marble on the exterior of buildings. ‘Some fancy is shown, but 
it is of rather a perverse kind; and there is such a’ want of 
keeping in the ‘whole, that whatever merit may be allowed 
—— or_two parts, it is by no means satisfactory in the en- 
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2. CONNECTED WITH EpvucaTION, SCIENCE, &c. 


Cambridge: New Libraries, §c.—If criticism may object to 
some parts of the external design in this work of Mr. Cockerell’s, 
it finds many redeeming points in it, and much to admire in the 
interior. The Library on the npper floor of the building, form- 
ing the north side of the intended quadrangle, is now completed, 
and forms a noble apartment of striking and peculiar character. 
(See ‘Companion’ for 1840, pp. 238, 239.) The arched or wag- 
gon-headed ceiling is entirely of stone, wrought into diamond- 
shape or lozenge coffers ; and the Ionic columns present a beau- 
tiful variety of that order, which, from its having hitherto been 
scarcely at all applied by modern architects, has, independently 
of its intrinsic merit, the charm of novelty, they being derived 
from the example of the interior order of the Temple of Apollo 
at Basse. In the section at p. 239 of the volume above referred 
to, these columns show themselves to be only Ionic, the cut being 
intended merely to explain the general form and proportions of 
,the room, as described in a transverse section through it, without 
any attempt at detail. Much less, therefore, does it convey any 
idea of the perspective effect and ensemble of this interior. 
Much of this effect is produced by the mode of lighting, and by 
the position of the windows seen over the screen enclosing the 
centre portion of the room, in its lower part. By this arrange- 
ment the space above is not at all diminished; a series of small 
reading-cabinets are obtained on each side, behind the screen, 
admirably adapted to their purpose, each being lighted by a 
fe window facing the entrance through the screen. The screen 
eee itself forms a range of book-cases, above which are the upper 

é parts of the centre or insulated square pilasters, along the sides 

; of the centre division of the plan. . 
ke Wesleyan Theological Institution, Richmond.—Important for 
its size, and not for its size alone, this collegiate structure is 
one that would not discredit either of our universities. A 
-competition;for the building took place in the summer of 1841, 
and the design chosen and adopted was that by Mr. Andrew 
Trimen. The entire plan is 248 feet by 65, in its greatest depth, 
‘and that portion of the front which is between the wings is 165 
feet. As what may be called the chief or public rooms are on 
the ground-floor, that is treated as the principal one in the design : 
thus a different character (one by no means of an unpleasing 
kind) is produced from what is observable in collegiate struc- 
tures generally, where the rooms so situated are low, and with 
smaller windows than those above them. Besides class-rooms, 
ay: and some others, on this floor are the refectory and lecture-room, 
A" each 57 by 21 feet, and the Governor’s apartments, all which are 
He i 17 feet in height. Beyond the entrance-hall (47 feet by 20), 
dB which has a groined ceiling, is seen the principal staircase, 
me branching off right and left. This leads to the library (35 feet 
by 20, and 20 high), which is the only public room on that floor, 
the rest of it being divided into studies or separate sitting- 
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rooms for the pupils. The library is lighted by a single window 
at one end, namely, the lofty oriel over the entrance, which, 
contrasting with the other windows of the upper floors, gives 
a marked importance to that portion of the front; and it also 
plainly indicates that this apartment is carried up the height of 
two stories. The next floor consists:entirely of sleeping-rooms for 
the students, corresponding with their sitting-rooms on that be- 
neath it; and of ne sort of rooms there are‘from sixty to seventy 
in number. Still higher up, however, there is another room 
quite at the top of the building, intended ‘to be used as-an ob- 
servatory, and commanding a singularly fine prospect of the 
around the college, including Windsor Castle 
in one direction, and Greenwich and Shooter’s Hill in another. 
Upon the ground-floor there yet remains to be noticed the 
corridor, or ambulatory, extending nearly the entire length of 
the building, forming a walk 230 feet in extent. The wings 
contain several additional rooms on a mezzanine floor over the 
ground one, which, however, does not show itself externally, the 
general design of the windows corresponding with the others in 
the lower part of the building, with no other difference than that 
there is panelled space between the two floors, and that the upper 
apertures or heads of the windows serve to light the mezzanine 
rooms. The exterior is of Bath stone, of superior quality ; and 
the whole will be executed for a sum not exceeding 11,000/.,— 
somewhat more than it was at first intended to expend ; but the 
excess has been occasioned by the judicious liberality of the 
committee in adopting some variations that tend greatly to the 
improvement of the building. 

The Independent College, Manchester, is another structure of 
similar kind and character. The building stands about three 
miles S.W. of the town, and has, like the preceding one, project- 
ing wings, but of greater depth, so as to form the front into 
three sides of a quadrangle. The ‘style belongs to the latest 
Gothic, and the front consists of two stories over an arcade or 
cloister, with an oriel over the entrance in the centre, above 
which rises a tower, surmounted ‘by an octangular lantern. The 
reg is Mr. Irwin, and the building is said to have cost 
14,0002. - 

Crosby Hall.—As long back as our volume for 1837, mention was 
made of the restoration of this fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture having been then begun, after being for several years pre- 
viously in:contemplation. It is now completed, but applied to a 
different purpose from what was there spoken of, and is also 
by a different architect from the one first employed, namely, by 
Mr. J. Davies, the architect of the Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s 
(described in the ‘ pa careget for 1839). The building is now 
occupied by asociety which has, in consequence, taken the title 
of the “Crosby Literary Scientific Institution,” and which re- 
moved thither last July from their former premises, Salvador 
House. Besides the Hall itself, which is now fitted up so as to 

serve for both a concert and a lecture-room, other apartments 
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have been added at the north end, comprising a reading-room, 
library, committee-room, &c. The exterior of this portion of 
the building comes towards St. Helen’s Church, and is altogether 
new, with the exception of the door. The style is that of the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, the period when the “Hall” 
itself was erected, but of a different character from the latter, 
being more strictly -domestic ; yet, although this front is com- 
paratively homely and of no great extent, it contains some good 
detail, and a very handsome oriel window, designed from one of 
those at Great Chalfield Manor House. There is also a series. of 
small shields with armorial bearings on the string-course below 
the parapet of the roof. | : 

Bury St. Edmund’s Schools. — Between Bridewell-lane and 
College-street, a very pleasing though unpretending structure, in 
the Tudor style, and of good character, has been erected (though 
not yet quite finished) from the designs of Mr. H. E. Kendall, 
jun. The building is of red brick and stone (with an intermix- 
ture of flint-work and black glazed bricks), with a frontage to- 
wards the first-mentioned street, consisting of the gable-end of 
the school-room on one side, a house for the master on the other,. 
and an arched gateway between them into the court, separating 
the two buildings. The principal feature in that end of the 
school-room is a traceried window divided by a transom into four 
lights. The gable has a deep coping with double string-courses; 
and five pinnacles,—one at its apex, the others corresponding 
with the four buttresses (with ornamental shields), wee rather 
aid than detract from the general simplicity, by producing some. 
degree of variety also. The elevation of the other end is similar, 
and those of the sides are of corresponding though plainer design. 
The interior (62 by. 34 feet) is divided into five compartments in. 
length, and has an open timber roof. This school is intended for 
the education of three hundred poor boys ; and at no very great 
distance from it there will be another building facing College- 
street, to” be called. the ‘Commercial Schools,’ which will be a. 
ine sa structure, as there will be only half that number of 

olars. 


3. MiscELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


Royal Exchange.—This important structure, the “ first stone” 
of which was laid with great ceremony by Prince Albert, on 
January 17, 1842, now defines itself in its whole extent, with the 
exception of the west portico, of whose external columns there 
are as yet no indications. In the other parts of the exterior, 
nearly all the columns and pilasters are erected, and the walls be- 
tween them are carried up to the same height; and when those 
elevations shall have been finished, the scaffolding will probably. 
be removed at once, in order that the Te may be taken pos- 
session of by their respective tenants, without waiting for the 
Exchange itself being completed. . 

Besides that caused by the Exchange itself, the immediate 
neighbourhood has already assumed a very different architectural 
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character from what it lately, had; and further changes and im- 
prevements may be looked for. Even the Mansion House has 
just undergone a very material change—we hardly know if we 
can call it an improvement—by the removal of the superstruc- 
ture above the attic, over which it was extended transversely to 
the front. No doubt it was an architectural anomaly, on which 
account it was easily ridiculed; but if it was cumbrous, and gave 
a sort of heaviness to the whole building, it also gave it a not 
unbecoming air of solemn stateliness, for the edifice is in a 
formal, heavy style, which being the case, as it was thought 
worth while to begin alteration, it might as well have been 
extended farther—to the windows and the door within the por- 
tico, which last is in such barbarous taste as to be a very great 
blemish in the design. The portico itself also stands in very 
great need of some improvement, it being’at present so shallow 
as to be of little convenience, and likewise to cause the facade to 
look crowded and squeezed up. To gain greater depth for it by ex- 
tending it forward would be impossible ; but it would not be very 
difficult to gain greater depth, and consequently greater effect, by 
recessing the three centre intercolumns, substituting two insu- 
lated columns for the two middle pilasters within the portico. 
The Sun Assurance Office, on the site of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Bartholomew-lane, and spoken of by us last year as 
then just commenced, is now completed, at least externally, and 
has attracted much notice for the uncommonness of its design, 
which is certainly piquant, and exhibits a studied aim at indi- 
vidual character and artistical effect on the part of the architect 
(Mr. Cockerell, the present Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy). Being situated at the corner of the street it 
peat two fronts, both of which are of the same extent, about 
feet, and similar in design, except that the south one, or that 
facing the Exchange, has the two centre arches filled in with 
doors instead of windows. The principal entrance, however, is 
at the angle, or, more properly speaking, where the angle is 
cut off—not curved—by a flat space which recedes a little be- 
tween the two principal elevations. The style is Italian, but 
neither Palladian nor Roman,and is besides modified by many 
ideas of the architect’sown. The composition, too, differs widely 
from what we are accustomed to, since it cannot be described 
either as astylar (without columns) or as columnar; because, 
although there are columns, they are introduced rather as subor- 
dinate to the general mass, to which last the cantiliver cornicione 
is proportioned, and not to the columns themselves. They there- 
fore constitute merely a small order, decorating the upper part 
of the structure, thereby producing a very different effect from 
that attending supercolumniation, where two orders, with their 
respective entablatures, are introduced, the one over the other. 
They certainly serve to give an air of richness and gaicty to. the 
upper part of the building, more especially as they are insulated 
from the wall behind them, and consequently show themselves 
in forcible relief. As there are only six openings on a floor in 
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each of the two fronts, there isa centre pier, and of course a 
centre column, whereby the usual arrangement is reversed, the 
number of the columns being an odd, and that of the inter- 
columns an even one: viz., three columns in atitis, forming four 
intercolumns, comprising as many windows, with a series of 
mezzanine or smaller ones immediately over them; while the 
end compartments, which close up the recessed and columnar 
one, have merely a single window, crowned by a pediment, and 
further ornamented with a balcony supported on trusses, between 
which is sculptured a large sun-flower, in allusion to the name 
the building bears. These windows, therefore, including the 
one in the intermediate part above described (where the window 
is placed between columns, and has the flower above it), are 
catching features in the design—certainly very much more so 
than is usual, and perhaps a degree too much so for those of the 
first floor, or that immediately beneath them. These last would 
very well have borne a little more embellishment, which might 
have been made to fill the sinkings between the piers, within 
which those windows are set. The bold moulded rustic quoins 
at the angles contribute very materially to richness and finish: 
not so, however, the horizontal channels continued along the 
face of the wall, which had better have been omitted, more espe- 
cially as the piers of the arches on the ground floor are quite 
plain, without rustication or jointing of any kind. The eleva- 
tions are terminated by the upper line of the cornice, above 
which nothing shows itself except the chimney-shafts, which, in- 
stead of being unsightly excrescences, are rendered ornamental] 
parts in the general outline and composition. Although not 
altogether free from imperfections that might easily have been 
got rid of, this building is as superior in taste and ability of de- 
sign to the one adjoining it (the Alliance Assurance Office) 
as that is to the Auction Mart, a little farther on; and, taken 
altogether, the ‘ Sun Office’ may be considered the best, if not 
the very best, of Mr. Cockerell’s productions. 

Moxchay’s Building, Threadneedle Street.—Like the preceding, 
this is still in an unfinished state internally; but the facade has 
been fully exposed to view for some: time, and has attracted far 
more than an ordinary degree of attention on account of the very 
extensive and classical piece of sculpture which adorns it. An 
explanatory description of that bas-relief may therefore be not 
unacceptable, because, without the aid of verbal interpretation, 
the full meaning of the artist’s ideas cannot be comprehended. 
The subject given to the sculptor as his theme was to express 
not only the immediate advantages of commerce, but its influ- 
ence, more or less direct, on civilization. Of course the prin- 
cipal figure is that of Commerce itself, which is here personified 
under the form of a Genius with outstretched wings and hands, 
thereby indicating that it not only scatters its blessings through 
the land where it flourishes, but takes its flight to the most dis- 
tant regions of the globe. Independently of its significancy, 
this figure contributes very much to the artistical effect of the 
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composition ; for while, by its upright and balanced attitude, it 
contrasts with the other figtres, its central position produces 
a strongly-marked degree of architectural symmetry, inasmuclr 
as it divides the whole into two principal groups, consisting, 
in turn, of subordinate ones: those on the dexter side of the 
frieze, or to the left hand of the spectater, symbolizing the 
intellectual, and those on the sinister side the physical, ad- 
vantages resulting from commerce. Beginning with these last, 
in the order of their proximity to the principal figure, we 
have first that of Peace, as being the ally of Commerce, its pro- 
tector, and protected by it. The next group represents /n- 
dustry, both agricultural and mechanical, typified by figures 
bringing the fruits and produce of the earth, and by others em- 
ployed in. spinning—the most ancient form of that species of 
manufacture which has now developed itself into a gigantic 
system. Farther on is Navigation guided by Urania, or the 
genius of astronomy, and accompanied by another personifying 
Geography: thus expressing the progress of maritime discovery, 
and of the intercourse with new regions, to which commerce has 
so powerfully stimulated. And as such discoveries have teuded 
to enlighten those remote parts of the globe, we here beliold two 
other groups representing Lducation and Civilization—also their 
humanizing influence, expressed by Liberty granting freedom to 
the slave. On the deaxier half of the frieze, the figure nearest to 
Commerce is that of History, whose office it is, or henceforth 
will be, to record, not martial achievements alone, but the more 
tranquil ones of commercial enterprise, and the progress of 
civilization. The next group represents the Arts and Sctences, 
they being fostered by Commerce, and by the opulence derived: 
from it to states. To these figures succeed others, representing 
Enterprise. guided on his daring way by Genius, or Intellectual 
Power ; and, lastly, a group.of aborigines awaiting the benefits 
their arrival will confer on them. 

London Bridge Station of the Greenwich, Croydon, Brighton, 
and Dover Railways-—An Act of Parliament having passed 
in the Session of 1840 for widening the Greenwich Railway, by 
the addition of two lines of rails for the exclusive use of the 


Southern and Eastern traffic passing along that railway, and 
rendering an exchange of the surface of the Greenwich and 


Croydon stations obligatory, an entire remodelling of the whole 


arrangement of both stations has been the unavoidable result ; 


whilst the transfer by the Croydon Company of. two-thirds of 
their interest in the station to the Brighton and Dover Compa- 
nies, and the providing adequate accommodation for the anti- 
cipated passenger-traffic of the several railways, have ren~ 
dered necessary the formation of a more than usually extensive 
station. 

These works are now in progress, and, when completed, will 
present a facade building, in the Italian Palazzo style (parallel 


‘to Wellington-street on the Southwark side of London Bridge, 


and facing the east end of St. Saviour’s Church), the entire length 
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of which will be 250 feet: the centre, comprising two stories, is 
appropriated, on the ground-floor, to. booking-offices, waiting- 
rooms, &c.; whilst a lofty gateway occupies the centre of each. 
wing ; and on the side of the joint station will be an observation- 
tower, rising to the height of about 65 feet, and commanding a 
view of the railway for several miles. 

The architectural works are under the direction of Mr. George 
Smith on behalf of the Greenwich Company, and of Mr. Henry 
Roberts on behalf of the joint Companies. The engineering 
works are under Messrs. Landeman, Rastrick, and Cubitt, on 
behalf of their respective companies. 

Marks’ Carriage Repository, Langham Place.—So greatly has 
this building been altered and extended that it may be con- 
sidered as entirely new. Originally low, it is now converted 
into a lofty fagade, with a frontage of 104 feet, and of very dif- 
ferent character from the first one. What we now behold is, in 
fact, not merely a new elevation towards the street, but an 
entirely new building distinct from Messrs. Marks’ establish- 
ment, which is confined to the rear of it, and not otherwise 
belonging to or connected with it except as having an entrance 
through it in the centre on the ground-floor. The rest consists 
of four private houses combined into one uniform design, the 
division of the building within being indicated only by that 
number of entrance-doors below ; consequently, the houses. 
appear to be of the same size, which, however, is so far from 
being the case, that one of them is a‘residence on a very superior 
seale, occupying considerably more than half the upper portion 
of the building,—an ingenious and novel arrangement, ‘showing 
how large and small houses may be made to form one uniform 
“block,” and how very great space may be obtained with com- 
paratine economy of ground. The principal residence in this 

lock of houses is certainly unusually spacious for a private 
‘London house, even of the first class; and it is, besides, laid out 
with far more than usual study as to architectural effect. The 
principal rooms are all on the same floor, and the most strikin 
one is that intended for a gallery or library, extending ihronalt 
the entire depth of the building: this is divided by screens of 
columns at each end into three compartments, the larger and 
centre one of which is about ten feet loftier than the other 
rooms, and is lighted from above. The one at the east end is 
also similarly lighted, but is not quite so lofty, although its 
ceiling is higher than that at the other end of the room. It 
differs, too, from the Jast-mentioned one in being more apeers, 
for the general plan of the room there expands to 30 feet in 
breadth. Thus, while uniformity of design is perfectly kept up; 
a most agreeable species of variety is produced, and a great deal - 
of effect ensured, independently of architectural decoration—a 
kind of effect not the less valuable because rigid economy as to 
space prevents its being even-aimed at, except in very rare 
cases. The entrance vestibule will also be striking for the more 
than ordinary degree of architectural taste caperee i it, and 
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for its loftiness, it being carried up the height of the mezzanine 
story over the ground-floor rooms of the other houses. Its 
ceiling is arched and coffered, and on the upper part of the walls 
is a series of panels to be filled with sculpture. The elevation is 
of handsome, if not particularly striking character, except for 
its extent, and consists of a ground-floor and mezzanine within 
arcades, whose arches have moulded archivolts, and spring from 
pilasters. Above these are two series of windows, the principal 
floor and the chamber one over it, above which are attic sleep- 
ing-rooms that do not show themselves externally, the roof. 
being concealed by the cornicione and pierced parapet. _The 
elevation is divided horizontally into three compartments by a 
slight break in the centre, which below forms the entrance to 
the “ Carriage Repository,” and has over that a single triple 
window (that which comes at one end of the gallery), and on the 
level of the-chamber-floor an open loggia of three arches. Each 
of the laterai divisions has four windows on a floor, and two 
entrances below. Yet, although the facade is thus divided, the 
cornicione is continued uninterruptedly from end to end without 
any break, whereby the whole fagade is united together on the 
upper line of the building. This has been effected by adding 
cantilivers to those portions of the cornice which are on either 
side of the central division, in which last those supports beneath 
the corona are much shorter, and the alternate ones serve as 
key-stones to the arches of the loggia. 

British Museum.—Though no indications of such being the 
case are yet visible to the public, this national edifice is now ad- 
vancing towards its completion, the range of buildings which 
will form the south side of the inner quadrangle being so far 
erected that they are expected to be covered in by Christmas, 
1842. As soon as it shall have been completed the present old 
building (the original Montague House) will be taken down, and 
the Ionic portico and colonnades which are to form the fagade 
towards Great Russell-street will be commenced ; and when that 
shall have been completed, and laid open to view, by the removal 
of the screen-wall between the front court and the street, the 
Museum will then show itself as one of the public structures of 
the metropolis, which it cannot be said to do at present, as no 
other part of the exterior has any architectural pretension. 
The beams supporting the roof of the Entrance Hall, in the new 
building, are of cast iron, each weighing 5 tons 8 cwt. A new 
Print Room has been opened, which is of noble dimensions, and 
so fitted up as to be admirably adapted to its purpose. A room 
has also been added to the Lavery capable of containing 60,000 
- volumes ; and the contrivances adopted for arranging the books, 
and facilitating access to all the shelves, are highly ingenious and 
complete. 
ambridge County Courts.—After the Fitzwilliam Museum 


of modern architecture in Cambridge. Instead of introducing 
a portico—which, good as it might have been, could hardly have 


(see vols. for 1838 and ’39), this building is one of the best pieces: 
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vied with that of the structure abovementioned, and, by aiming 
at approaching to, might have seemed to fall short of it—the 
architects (Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon) have very judicious] 
given quite a different character to their facade, and one whic 
is of rather an unusual kind. The style they have selected is 
not only Italian, but Palladian, the composition being evidently 
a reminiscence of Palladio’s loggie at the Basilica of Vicenza. 
Yet, in appropriating and adopting that idea, by no means have 
they adhered to the original ; on the contrary, not only are the 
points of difference between the twovery marked, but those differ- 
ences are all in favour of the English rifacciamento. The mea- 
greness and monotony. of the Italian building are here avoided ; 
instead of the straggling, sprawling appearance there occasioned 
by the distance between the small columns and the pilasters of 
the larger order, the same arrangement is here made to produce 
greater compactness and greater richness of effect. Instead, 
too, of consisting of a mere repetition of the same compartment 
from end to end of the building, a pleasing degree o variety, 
without any prejudice to unity of composition, is thrown into 
the design by making the extreme compartments somewhat 
different from, while of a pice with, the rest, thus limiting the 
open loggia to five arches; and, by being enclosed at its ends, 
that arcade is not only more sheltered, but produces a more 
forcible contrast of light and shade. The steps, too, being con- 
tinued only along that portion of the facade, and then termi- 
nating at pedestals, considerably aids the general effect, and 
defines the leading divisions. As. may be perceived from the 
view, this facade (102 feet in length) projects in the plan before 
a somewhat wider and loftier mass in the rear, containing the 
two courts, and where the total extent is 136 feet. Owing to 
this, the flank at each end forms an inner angle with a short 
return, with a handsome rusticated entrance leading to that 
portion of either court which is allotted to the public. And 
these parts of the design produce a pleasing variety in the per- 
Py appearance, without at all interfering with what forms 
e facade itself. Within the loggia, which 1s 57 feet by 10 in 


depth, and which appears more ny tes than a projecting por- 


tico of the same dimensions would do, are three doors, one in 
the centre, the others in the end compartments. The first- 
mentioned one leads into a hall, 30 feet square, which communi- 
cates with the two courts (each 51 feet by 32 feet, and with fittin 
of oak), with the Judges’ room between them, and with the 
Grand Jury room and other apartments. The building is 
erected on the outskirts of the town, on the road leading to 
Ely, opposite the gaol, from which there is a subterraneous 
for the purpose of removing prisoners to and fro. The 
exterior is constructed of Yorkshire stone from quarries in’ the 
neighbourhood of Whitby, which is of fine quality and pleasing | 
tint. The whole is on eve of being completed, and the 
entire cost will not exceed 11,0007. 
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Brecon Assize Courts.—Another building for a similar pur- 

se, and by the same architects as the one just described, was: 

gun in 1840, and is now nearly finished. It is of different 
character from the one at Cambridge, the style being Grecian, 
and the facade having a tetrastyle portico, less commonplace: 
than usual in its plan, there being, in addition to the external 
columns, others within, forming a distyle in antis behind the: 
advanced tetrastyle ; owing to which the effect is much richer 
than what would have been produced had the same number of 
columns been placed in a single range in front. Another cir- 
cunstance that contributes not a little to picturesque character 
is, that there is an ascent of eight or nine steps to the portico.. 
Nor has architectural effect been neglected in the interior; on 


the contrary, the larger or crown court (45 feet by 60 feet and 35: ~ 


high) is sufficiently striking, though simple in its arrangement. 

The semicircular Ionic colonnade (whose stone pillars are’ 
rather more than 20 feet high) gives both elegance and dignity 
to this hall of justice. The hemicyclar portion of the plan is 
allotted to seats for the public, disposed like those in the theatres 
of the ancients, with an upper diazoma or space behind the: 
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{Ground Plan of Breeon County Courts.] 
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columns, serving as a free communication from the two stair- 
cases. This end of the hall is further distinguished by the ceil- 
ing being of different design from the rest, with coffers radiating 
to a centre. The other part of the ceiling is plainer, and is 
divided by beams into nine compartments, each of which con- 
tains a lesser open compartment or flat skylight, there being no 
side windows, the omission of which is not a little favourable to 
the design. The other court (35 feet by 27 ft. 6 in.) will at first be 
made use of as the grand jury room; but in the case of two 
judges going the circuit, the nist prius causes will be held in it, 
provision being made for the accommodation of. the grand jury 
in a different apartment. The building is of stone of the county 
cased throughout with Bath stone, and the courts are warmed 
and ventilated according to Price’s principle. 

. Brunswick Buildings, Liverpool.—Though not strictly coming 
under the head of public structures, this piece of architecture is 
a very great public ornament, and so decidedly superior in taste 
to any & erected at far greater cost, and for more important pur- 
poses, that we consider ourselves fortunate in being able to give 


an accurate representation of it. This building, so creditable to 
the taste of the architects, Messrs. A. and G. Williams, and also 
to that of their employer, J. C. Ewart, Esq., stands at the corner 
of Fenwick and Brunswick streets (from which last it derives 
its name), the entrance front, and so far the principal though less 
extensive one, being towards that street. The plan forms a 


parallelogram of 94 ft. 8 in. by 64 ft. 4in., with an internal court 
54 ft. by 23 ft. 8 inches. : 

Though the view we have given shows only a portion of the 
longer side, or Fenwick-street front, it serves to. explain the whole 
of the external design as well as if it had been entirely repre- 
sented, there being no change of feature in that elevation, which, 
except that there are no doors, and that there are nine windows 
on a floor instead of seven, resembles the other. Hardly’need 
we say that the style is that which has, of late, become familiar 
to us under the distinctive name of ‘ Italian Palazzo;” and, so 
far from having degenerated among us, some recent specimens 
of it in this country exhibit a refinement of taste not always to 
be found in the examples from which the style is derived. This 
is one of them, for it isa structure which, were it placed in 
Pall Mall, would be taken for an aristocratic Club-house, and 
in external appearance it puts to shame many metropolitan 
structures of that class, although it is intended only for sets of 
Offices, let out to different occupiers; from which last circum- 
stance it will probably be supposed that the building is less 
satisfactory in execution than in design, its material being no 
better than Roman cement, or some other kind of stucco. It is, 
however, on the contrary, entirely of fine free-stone, that of 
the lower part or ground-floor of a light reddish. tint, and of the 
upper, white; added to which, great care has been bestowed . 
upon the details throughout, so that there is nothing to chill the fa- 
vourable first-sight im pression, as too frequently happensin build- 
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ings where only some parts are finished up and all the rest sadly 
neglected,—in which case, with a good deal of embellishment, 
there is generally, upon the whole, no little poverty also. Here, on 
the contrary, soberness is combined with richness of effect ; nor is 
the design a mere repetition of other Anglo-Italian ones, which 
it resembles in certain leading characteristics. ‘The ground- 
floor is raised upon one which is partly below the level of the 
street, and the two form a rusticated basement of more than 
ordinarily finished character, the larger windows having archi- 
traves, and panelled console tables or breastings beneath them, 
and this portion of the elevation being crowned by a complete 
Doric entablature, which last, instead of cutting up the general 


mass, serves rather to set off the upper cornicione, producing ~ 


what is some sort of balance to it below, yet at the same time a 
contrast that heightens the importance of the other. With the 
Italian cornicione we have here also the Italian roof and eave- 
tile ornaments, one over every alternate modillion. The frieze 
or ornamented surface immediately below this main cornice is 
divided into compartments corresponding with the windows, and 
containing panels filled with scroll-work. The rustic quoins 
are somewhat varied on every floor, being of bolder character 
below, and more delicate above. The south or entrance-front in 
Brunswick-street is distinctly marked by the two doors and the 
window between them, combined into a uniform composition of 
three arches on pilasters, and with ornamental key-stones sculp- 
tured with masks. The doors have open-work bronze panels, 
and the entrance is on a level with the street, the ascent being 
within the building, where a vestibule of architectural character 
leads into the inner court; which area, instead of being merel 

a vacant space in the plan, with windows to some of the back 
rooms and corridors, is a very handsome cortile of uniform 
design, with rich balustrades running along the two upper 
floors, and a bold cornice above. Such decoration would of 
itself render this a striking thing of its kind—more than could 
be looked for in‘a building erected for a similar purpose; but 
without losing its cortile character, this court is converted into 
a covered hall—though not a ceiled room, being entirely glazed 
over by a skylight resting upon a cove over the cornice; and be- 
tween the frame-work of the skylight and the cove is a conti- 
nued series of small vertical openings, unglazed, so that both 
ventilation and shelter are equally secured. Putting conve- 
nience aside, and the comfortableness of the court being always 
clean and dry, the whole looks more spacious than it otherwise 
would do; and the attic windows in the roof, where there is an 
additional story not visible on the exterior, are shut out from 
view. After such an example, it will be strange should not 
something of the kind be now adopted for covering in the area 
of the Royal Exchange, where shelter will be of far greater im- 
portance, because there the inner court is intended not as a mere 


thoroughfare to the other parts of the building, but as the place | 


of assembling for the transaction of business, and in all weathers. 
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Whether, however, an idea be borrowed from it for that purpose 
or not, what has here been done is a very great improvement in 
architectural practice; and the Brunswick buildings will obtain 
for Messrs. Williams a much higher reputation than has been 
earned by every one who has had equal or even far greater 
opportunities. 
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{Branswick Buildings, Liverpool}. 


[We beg to remind those who may be disposed to favour us with informa- 
tion for this section of our publication, that they would add to the obli- 
gation by transmitting it much earlier. From some parties we have had . 
offers of communications that have not. yet reached us, while those from 
others have come to hand so late that it was impossible for us to avail 
ourselves of them in the present volume. They should not be later than 


September. ] 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From August, 1841, to November, 1842. 


1841. Aug. 26. The city of Amoy, deemed impregnable by the Chinese, taken, after 
a short but animated defence. 

Nov. 2. General rising against the English at Cabul, and Sir Alexander Burnes and 
several other officers are murdered. 

25. Akhbar Khan, son of Dost Mohammed, joins the insurgents at Cabul. Suc- 
cessive attacks are made on the British. 

Dec. 4. Mr. Beaumont Smith, accused of forgiug Exchequer Bills to a large amount, 
is tried at the Old Bailey, and pleads guilty. He is sentenced to transportation for 
life. Against his supposed accomplice, Rapallo, who was in custody, no bill of indict- 
ment was preferred. 

25. Sir W. Macnaghten, envoy at the court of Shah Soojah at Cabul, assassinated 
during a deliberation respecting the evacuation of that place. 

31. The appointment of Lord Ashburton ona special mission to the United States, 
for the purpose of settling differences between the two countries, is announced. 

1842. Jan. 6. The British troops evacuate Cabul under a convention concluded 
between Major Pottinger and Akhbar Khan, son of Dost. Mohammed, notwithstanding 
which they are attacked in the Khoord Cabul Pass, and massacred. The sepoys were 
so completely paralysed and benumbed with cold, that they threw away their arms. 
On the 8th the Europeans made a last unsuccessful stand, but the whole were killed, 
with the exception of two or three fugitives. General Elphinstone, the commander of 
the troops, with several officers and their wives, including also Lady Sale, had pre- 
viously been placed as hostages in the hands of Akhbar Khan. 

17. The first stone of the New Royal Exchange laid by Prince Albert. In the evening 
a grand banquet was given at the Mansion House, which was attended by the Prince, 
the Ministers, and many distinguished persons. 

25. The Prince of Wales christened in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with great 
ceremony. The King of Prussia, who had come over for the purpose, stood sponsor. 

— After much previous excitement respecting the election of professor of poetsy at 
Oxford, the friends of the two candidates submitted the promises they had each 
received_to a scrutiny, when the numbers were—for.Mr. Garbett, 921, and Mr. Williams, 
623, whereupon the 5 gentleman retired from the contest. : 

— Meetings take place in many of the large towns on the depressed state of trade 
and the distress of the working classes, and, with meetings on the subject of the corn- 
laws, continue to be held during the next four or five months. 

vee 2. A bazaar held at Manchester, by which the Anti-Corn Law League realize 
10,0007, 

4. The King of Prussia embarked at Woolwich for the continent, after spending 
thirteen days in this country, during which he had been unceasingly active in visiting 
public institutions, receiving deputations, and attending private parties. 

5. The Duke of Buckingham resigns his seat in the Cabinet. 

8. About 600 deputies from the anti-corn law associations in every part of the 
United Kingdom assemble in London, and continue their sittings, with occasional 
intervals, until August. Reports were read daily from districts represented ‘by the 
different delegates, showing the condition of the ple and the state of trade; and 
members of the House of Commons at times atte and took part in the proceedings, 
the object of which was to obtain a total and immediate repeal of the corn-laws. 

22. The Pope orders prayers for the state of the Catholic religion in Spain; and, on 
the other hand, the Minister of Justice at Madrid addresses a circular to the higher 
clergy of Spain against this ordinance. 

Fe sna 6. Colonel Palmer evacuates Ghiznee in pursuance of a capitulation with the 
ghans. 

10. The Afghans, in the absence of General Nott, attempt to retake Candahar, and 
are repulsed. 

16. The representatives of the Five Powers address a note to the Greek Government 
respecting its proceedings on the frontier, which were likely to lead to hostilities with 
Turkey ; and, in consequence, the troops are recalled. 

26. The Kiug of Sardinia grants a general amnesty to the political offenders of 
1821. 

April 5. Sir R. Sale, in a sortie from Jellalabad, repulses the Afghans, who had for 
some time beleagured that place. General Pollock, at the head of 8000 troops, joins 
Sir R. Sale at Jellalabad, after forcing the Khyber Pass. 

14. The Emperor of Russia issues an ukase ameliorating the condition of the serfs. 

29, General England forces the principal Pass between Quettah and Candahar, an 
-enterprise which had not succeeded when undertaken in the previous month. 

May 4. The Boers of Port Natal, who, being unable to obtain redress of some of 
their grievances, had established themselves beyond the limits of the Cape Colony, and 
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thrown off their aliegiance to the British A psagece were unsuccessfully attacked 
by Captain Smith and a small armed force. He was obliged to retire, with the loss of 
one officer and 14 men killed, and two officers and 25 men seriously wounded. 

4. Dr. Lushington gave judgment on the Braintree‘case against the churchwardens, 
thus denying the right of a minority to levy a church-rate. 

5. A fire broke out at Hamburgh, which continued its ravages for three days, and 
destroyed a large portion of the city, including the Bank, several churches, public 
buildings, warehouses filled with valuable property, and 2000 houses, by which 30,000 
persons, or above a fifth of the population, were rendered homeless. Subscriptions 
poor immediately entered into inthe principal cities of Europe for the relief_of the 
sufferers. 

7. An earthquake at Cape Haytien, St. Domingo, destroved nearly two thirds of 
the town, and between 4000 and 5000 lives were lost. 

8. An accident occurred to one of the trains on the Paris and Versailles Railway, by 
which above 50 persons were killed, and as many wounded. = 
_ 9. General England joins his forces to those of General Nott at Candahar. 

19. Her Majesty gave a splendid bal-masqué at the Palace, at which different groups 
of historical persons figured in the costumes appropriate to each period. 

25. At a public meeting at Stockport, to memorialise the Queen on the "existing dis- 
tress, it was stated that the poor-rates had increased from 2628/., in 1836-7, to 7120/. ; 
more than half the master-spinners, including 29 firms, had failed; 3000 dwelling- 
houses were untenanted ; and, in the suburb of Heaton Norris, out of 3000 houses 700 
were untenanted ; in respect of 800 the rates had been compounded, and the occupants 
of 1000 had been excused on the score of poverty. 

30. John Francis, 2 young man under twenty, fires a pistol at Her Majesty as she was 
returning to Buckingham Palace down Constitution-hill in a barouche and four, accom- 
rer by Prince Albert. The Queen was, happily, uninjured,and Francis was imme- 

iately seized. Some rumour of the intended attempt had previously reached the 
Palace, and Her Majesty in consequence had dispensed with the attendance of any of 
the ladies-in-waiting. 

31. Apprehensions entertained of disturbances at Burnley, Lancashire, in consequence 
of the great number of persons out of employment. 

June 1. A strike amongst the colliers at Dudley and the neighbourhood for wages, 
and for the adjustment of disputes with the masters. The unemployed colliers, to 
the number of several thousands, compelled others to jcin them in the strike by acts of 
intimidation. 

4. Riots at Cork and (June 7) at Ennis for food. At Cork the potato-market was 
attacked three times duriug the day; and, at Ennis, an attack on some flour-mills was 
repelled by the military, when two persons were killed and 17 wounded. 

7. A proposal in Convocation at Oxford to restore to Dr. Hampden, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, the full powers of his office, which were rescinded by a vote about six 
years previously, was lost by 334 to 219. 

_ x proclamation issued, by which the light gold in circulation is declared no 
longer current. 

16. The British{having, on the 13th, entered the Yang-tze-Kiang, the largest river in 
China, on the banks of which the Chinese had erected many strong fortifications, the 
British ships opened a heavy fire upon them, and, after a sharp contest, they were 
taken, and during this and the two following days other forts and batteries were taken, 
and, altogether, 364 guns, many of them of brass, were captured. On the 19th the Bri- 
tish entered the city of Shang-hai, a place of great trade, and destroyed the public build- 
ings, but threw open the granaries to the people. 

17. Francis found guilty at the Old Bailey of shooting at the Queen, and sentenced 
to be hung and quartered. _ 

24. The conrt of aldermen pass resolutions reprobating the practice of admitting 
strangers to hear the condemned sermons at Newgate. 

25. The ‘ Leeds Mercury’ reports than 4925 families in that town, being one-fifth of 
the entire population, are dependent on the poor's-rate. 

26. Reinforcements having arrived by sea at Port Natal, the Boers are completely 
defeated, and submit themselves to the mercy of the British government. 

27. A royal ordonnance issued increasing the duties on linen and lineu-yarn im- 
ported into France. 

28. The Colombia mail-steamer reaches Liverpool from Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
9 days and 20 hours. 

July 2. The sentence on Francis, the attempted regicide, is commuted into trans- 
portation for life. 

3. As the Queen was proceeding from Buckingham Palaée to the Chapel Royal,‘a 
deformed youth, about 17 or 18, named John William Bean, presented a pistol at her 
Majesty, but, being seized by a young man named Dassett, was prevented firing it. On. 
Dassett handing Bean to the police they refused to receive the charge, believing that it 


was a hoax, and Bean was allowed toescape. He was, however, taken iuto custody 
on the following day. 
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4. The Duke of Northumberland installed Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

9. Sir Robert Peel received a deputation of 150 delegates of the Anti-Corn Law Con- 
ference, who made appalling statements of the extent of the prevailing distress. 

— Inthe case of the Vicar of Gedney and the Wesleyan Methodists, the House of 
— confirmed the decision of the courts below, thus affirming the validity of lay 

ptism. 

13. The state of the coal-districts in the midland counties, and of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, becomes very serious, in consequence of the large number of persons who 
have turned out, and who proceed in large bodies to the different collieries, iron-works, 
and potteries, for the purpose of compelling a general suspension of labour. The‘yeo- 
manry, constabulary, and troops of the line stationed in various places for the protec- 
tion of 

— The Duke of Orleans, eldest son of the King ef the French, killed by a fall from 
his carriage. He was in his 32nd year, aud was popular among all ranks for many 
noble qualities. 

23. The great strike in the midland counties extending to other parts of the country. 

25. A deputation (unconnected with the Anti-Corn Law Conference) from the great 

manufacturing towns wait a the principal members of the Cabinet, for the purpose 
of urging further commercial reforms, as a means of abating the existing distress. 
26. The French Chambers opened by the king in person, who was accompanied by 
four of his sons. When alluding to the recent melancholy death of the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, he was compelled to lay down the paper from which he read, and gave way to 
his grief. The speech stated that the Chambers were summoned for the purpose of de- 
oe on the appointment of a regency during the minority of the heir to the 
throne. 

August 1. The Thames Tunnel was opened at the Wapping side of the river, and 
upwards of 500 persous passed through the Tunnel as far as the Rotherhithe shaft. 

2. The colliers in the west of Scotland who had turned out for higher wages assemble 
in large bodies, armed with sticks. 

5. The House of Lords finally decided, in the case of Lady Hewley’s charity, that 
Unitarians did not come within the terms of the trust-deeds. 

8. The disorders in the midland manufacturing districts become still more alarming, 
and have extended to Manchester and the neighbouring towns. After a large meeting 
on the Sunday, on Mottram-moor, all the mills in Ashton, Staleybridge, and the 
neighbouring towns, were stopped on the following day; and on Tuesday the 8th, the 
leaders of this movement, accompanied by about 10,000 persons, many of whom were 
armed with sticks, proceeded to Manchester, with a view of compelling the hands en- 
gaged in the mills there to suspend their labour. Atthe entrance tothe town they were 
met by a large body of troops and police, who attempted to turn the line of march, but 
as force was not used this design was not accomplished, and the military next proceeded 
to ogg,” Magee intended place of meeting, which was consequently held in another 
place. e people were recommended never to resume work until the wages of 1840 
were obtained. The town was a scene of riot and confusion in the afternoon, occasioned 
by the attempt to close mills. The shops were shut, and the a 
sat permanently, with a view to put an end to the riots, but for several days the town 
was at the mercy of the mob. On Saturday a royal proclamation was issued, directed 
against the bands of rioters, who, in different parts of the country, were compelling 
men to join the strike. A regiment of the Foot Guards, some artillery, and troops 
from Ireland and other quarters, were despatched to Manchester, so that on Monday, 
the 15th, the military force in the town amounted to above 2200 men. Order was now 
restored, and in a few days the town resumed its ordinary course. Simultaneously with 
the lawless proceedings at Manchester, other parts of the country were in like manner 
disturbed, particularly in Stafforfishire, Warwickshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and more partially in Scotland and 
Wales. The rioters in some cases destroyed property, in others obtained bread, pro- 
visions, and money, by intimidation; and their general object was to cause a universal 
suspension of labour until their grievances were redressed. A political colouring was 
given to the disturbances by the attempt, in some instances, to direct the movement in 
favour of the Charter. During the week the metropolis was slightly agitated by the 
attempts of the Chartists, who collected at unseasonable hours and marched in proces- 
sion, but the vigilance of the police and of the authorities was sufficient to prevent 
public alarm. 

10. President Tyler vetoed for the second time the high tariff bill, on the ground 
of its being coupled with a clause for distributing the proceeds of public land sales 
among the different states, instead of reserving them as the general revenue of the 
Union. 

— General Nott, at the head of a chosen army of about 7000 men, leaves Candahar 
for Ghiznee and Cabul, the latter place about 300 miles from Candahar. General 
England, with the remainder of the Candahar forces, marches at the same time to 
Quettah. 


_ 20. The Freneh Regency Bill, appointing the Duke de Nemours regent in the event 
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.of the king’s death, and until the heir to the throne attains the age of eightcen, 
coutiel ta thes Deputies by a majority of 216, and subsequently in the Peers by 163 to 14. 

25. Bean tried at the Old Bailey for a misdemeanour in pointing a pistol at the 
‘Queen, and, being found guilty, is sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

29. The Queen and Prince Albert embarked at Woolwich for Scotland, from which 

they returned on Sept. 17th, after visiting Edinburgh, Perth, and the Highlands. 

‘30. The tariff bill, fixing high duties, receives the signature of President Tyler; the 
Clauses respecting the distribution of the proceeds of land sales have been omitted . 
_ Sept. 8. Sir Charles Bagot, the governor-general, opened the second session of the 
United Parliament of Canada. On notice of motion of want of confidence in the govern- 
ment, the governor-general made some important changes in the executive, by which 
the most popular leaders of the French in Eastern Canada and of the British in Western 
Ca were called to office, and a vote of censure was in consequence converted into 
a vote of thanks, passed by 54 to 5, and the inhabitants of French origin placed for the 
first time in a position which gives them the advantages of British constitutional 

ights 


15. The Halifax mail-steamer ‘brings intelligence of the conclusion of a treaty by 
Lord Ashburton with the United States, for the settlement of the boundary question, 
for giving up criminals in certain cases, and for the adoption of co-operative measures 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. Public dinners were given to Lord Ashburton 
at Boston and New York before returning to England. 

23. Great fire at Liverpool, and goods in warehouses ang other property destroyed to 
alarge amount. Within about a month afterwards the sum of 350,000/. was paid by 
the Insurance Offices to those whose pro had been insured. 

29. Mr. Alderman Humphery elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year, 
the court passing over Mr. Alderman 'T. Wood, until some charges affecting him, and for 
which he prayed an investigation, could be gone into, but for which there was not time 
before the day of election. 

30. Mr. Feargus O'Connor arrested on a charge of sedition, and held to bail. About 
— Chartists had previously been arrested at Manchester and elsewhere on a similar 

rge. 

— A special commission for the trial of persons implicated in the recent disturbances 
“was opened at Stafford by Chief Justice Tindal, and continued to sit until October 15th. 
The number of prisoners tried was 274, of whom 57 were acquitted and 54 transported 
for various periods, including 13 for life, and the remainder were sentenced to different 
periods of imprisonment. Special commissions for the trial of political offenders sat 
also“at Chester and Liverpool, where Lord Abinger presided. 

' — During this month a number of failures took place in the corn-trade. 
* Oct. 2. A thanksgiving prayer for the late harvest read in all the churches. 

18. Deputies from all the Provincial Assemblies of Prussia meet at Berlin, in pur- 
‘suance of a royal ordonnance, to deliberate on subjects of legislation and on matters 
‘connected with the general interests of the country. The subjects discussed first were 
the reduction of taxes, a railway system for Prussia, and the laws relating to private 
‘rivers. Subsequently, on the question whether Prussia required a representative form 
of government, 57 decided in the negative, and 47 were of the opposite conclusion. 
— The Walhalla, a temple dedicated to illustrious Germans, is opened by the King 

varia. 

20. The Anti-Corn-Law League at Manchester announces the intention of raising 
50,0001. for the purpose of sending lecturers to every part of the country, aud of 
spreading information on the effects of the corn-laws by means of pamphlets, &c. 

— During this and the preceding month a considerable fall occurred in the prices of 
‘corn and cattle. 

‘Noy. 14. The funds are much higher than they have been for a considerable period. 
On this day the closing price of the three per cent. consols was 944. 
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